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Th]0 iforkw^ifl ifat£Dd^e|<7i7 io a series of Histories on 
the plan ot the e^($BDent*^hool Books which have 
api^ared ap. |he woxiks pf the Rey. David Blair. The 
aeries, which is now neany completed, will comprise 
the foUowihg : — , 

A History of Engiandi 

ditto ^,Bmfi». .. 

ditto Greece, 
Ancient ICstoiy, ^ 

Mod^^ ditto. I 

Hiese worioB will be illustrated by engravings, and 
will be found much superior to the commiMi works ^ 
<he same Bubjects. 
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PREFACE 



It is a fact that has probably fallen within the 
observation of most persons, that few individuals, of 
those even who have made History a careful study, 
ever obtain a clear and distinct general view of the sub- 
ject. Many, indeed, understand well a few separate 
points, but with most, if its whole details are not 
speedily rejected foom the menoory as a load too bur- 
densome to be supported,' they he m the mind in a 
state of obscurity and confusion.^ Ia,su/^}i ,c^es the 
recollection of eveli^s -is' '4i$Qult*J9ft)^ |i^ceHikin ; the 
separation of even' fee^Jlpg^eyentflJ fFO^>tlie 'tangled 
mass, can scarcely fee ef^^cjtei;. ^ad th^> formation of 
analogous facts into clas^os' fdpt^o piH*boses of reason- 
ing and inferenfe, is a thing hpttSioi^nt' of. 

The reason of this is,^09bttp$*9 tbkt Sl^^'field of Grene- 
ral History is too lar^e-^-t^;* fl%tmi» ^^ n^ultifarious , 
they are presented alsd1h*a*shape too mazy and com- 
plex to be distinctly comprehended even ; — much less 
to be treasured in the memory. In order to be effect- 
ually understood and preserved, they must be arranged 
into classes, or grouped into periods under some general 
characteristics, which may tie them together by* asso- 
ciation, and preserve them for the call of recollection. 

In the present work an attempt has been made to 
make such a classification as is needed. The subject 
is divided into twenty periods ; each being characterized 
in such a way as to (^stinguish it from the others, and * 
at the same time, by associating a large number of 
facts under a general characteristic, to assist in settling 
their dates. Thus for example our 6th period 'Of an- 
cient history being characterized as the age of Roman 
Kings, the learner who has fixed our classification in 
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his mind, will know that any event relating to t|# 
ftoman Kings, or that happened in their age, Ues be 
tween 753 and 490 years A C. 

That some system is necessary in the study of his- 
tory, and that it should be adopted very early, if not at 
the beginning of the study, before the mind is lost in 
the wilderness of events, even though that system may 
be comprehended with some difficulty by the juvenile 
mind, and may need explanation from the teacher, and 
after all mav be a task to the learner, cannot be doubt- 
ed. That the system now offered is the best that may 
be devised, is not pretended f that it is decidedly pre- 
ferable to any which the anUior has met with, is be- 
lieved ; and that it may be useflil in the highest degree, 
has been tested by experiment. 



1. (t is designed ^at tHe €fireerld Ditnaiona be com- 
mitted strongly tt> niBJQ9{y^*«^;that the pupil may never 
forget them,' *• i ...'*..: \ / : 

£ It is {JdnQipofej^iage wal, gnly to require the pupil 
to recite wl^t jar iAWS^f^type l^the teacher will extend 
the examin'adoh*'fafth0r lis ne* ehooses. 

8. It is suggested that the pupil be required to read 
the book once or twice throi^h, before he is examined 
by the questions, and that he be called upon frequently 
to repeat the Gkoieral Division, as he proceeds. 
* 4. it is recommended to the pupil, to review this 
Ivork at intervals, after he has left it for the study of 
more ^extensive treatises on history, so that he may 
preserve this outline of the subject during life. 

5. The Chart that accompanies the work is design- 
ed to assist the ndemory hy associations derived from 
visible impressions. It will be at once comprehended 
by the pupil, after he has read the book through, and 
shoold be before him constantly whUe he is commit- 
ting this outline to memory. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Before the pupil can enter with advantage upon the study of the 
following Outlines of Chronology, be should possess some general idea* 
on the subject of the Creation, on Greograpny, and the iSstory of the 
earth . The Ibllowinf brief hints can be enlaq^ upon by the teacher, 
in cases where it is deemed necessary. , 

1. Tfce world we inhabit was created by the Almighty almost 6000 
years ago • it was made round, or nearly so, with an uneven surface, 
of mountains, vallies, bills, oceans^ seas and rivers. It was created 
with two continents or vast regions of land upon it, beside many 
islands ; the rest of its surface was water, and divided into oceans, seas, 
bays, &c. ' 

z. The Eastern ccmtinent has b^en divided into three parts, which 
are named Eurme, Ana, audr AJriea : the Western continent is 
called America. It is America, or the Western continent which we 
inhabit; Europe is that portion in which' are England, France, &c. 
Africa is a vast country, principally inhabited by aeg^roes ; Asia is the 
land where Adam and Eve lived, and where tne human rare began 
to exist. Kvou will look on a globe or map of the world, you will see 
the shape of these countries. 

3. Anam and Eve were created near 6000 years aro, and placed 
in the garden of Eden in Asia. Thev had several chil£en as you will 
read in Genesis 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th chapters. , These children of 
Adana and Eye had children also, and thus began the great family of 
man, 'which is now spread over the face of the riobe. 

4. Now the object of Hktory is to tell us what has happened on 
this globe, since the time of Adam ; what extraordinary men or women 
have lived ; what they have done ; what nations have existed ; what 
battles have been fought, &«. 

5. Thus you will find Uiat history tells you first how the descendants 
(the children, grandchildren, &c.) of Adam conducted themselves : 
how they-became wicked, and God lo punish them caused >be whole 
face of the globe to be covered with water, so that they were ail 
drowned, except Noah and his family. How, after this deluge, man- 
kind multiplied and dispersed themselves over Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and lastly over America. 

6. You will learn in a course of History^ that after the world bad 
existed 4004 years, Jesus Christ appeared m Judea in @yria, and by 
promulgating a pure and perfect religion, laid the foundation of a 
train ofthe most important events. The history of the period before 
Christ, we call Ancient History : from ihat date to the present time^ 
we call Modem History. 

1* 
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T. Af wt fo bade ftxm the praiem time, that if, M eveiiU are toher 
tenoved from uf , the details of History gradually become fewer and 
liiore uncertain. From the present time to the invention of printinr, 
whifih took plaoe about 14S6 to 1406, A. C. by means «f which books 
«re easily mUltij^ed. the records of events being abundant, History 
is more clear ana autnentic. But previously to that invention. History 
is generally idoubtiiil, and grows more so at every step, as we retire 
into the ages of antiquit;^. Great pains have been taken by learned 
men in searching after historical fects ; they have bestowed unwearied 
labour upon the examination of ancient tracUtumt ; ancient hutoncal 
poemt, soeh as Homer's Uiad and Odysser ; oHciatpUUTamulmQm^ 
m»ml» ; exisling ^mms rfanauu^iiiei, sncn as Balbee and Palmyra in 
Syria, and othera ; ancient esAw and wuilatt, of which many exist ; and 
Mwrqiiiont OR eiayMes, ioeh as those brougufiwm 
of Antndel, and are now in the university at Oxford in Englmid. 
FVom these th^ have aseeiiained nwny important hefiM ; still, many 
other imerestii^ P^P*" ^ Hisioiy lie buried in doubt and obscurity. 

8. For about 3900 vears altar the ereation, we hava no authentic 
history, except that or the Sorlptnres, which, though it is hijghlv inter> 
esting and important, is, very limited and principally confioea to the 
Jewg. "jTbe principal fecu rdated injt are the creation of the world, 
the Fall of Man, thel>ehi|ie, the dispenion of maidcind at the Tower or 
Babel, the planting of dmerent nations, the call of Abraham, the de- 
livery of the Israeutes flmn Egyptian bondage and their settlement in 
Canaan. 

9. The earliest profhne or uninspired historian, whose works are 
now extant, is HerodokUf who wrote about 446 years B. C. and who 
tells all he could learn of the Egyptians, Greeks, Persians, and other 
nations fix>m 713 to 479, B, C. 

10. All Hisior>', then, from the origin of tfaaiinmaa race to the time 
when Herodotus begins, that is, for more than one half the time since 
the worid was created, with the exception of Scripture Histoiy, being 
compiled from scattered and uncertain records, traditions, and frag- 
ments, by men who lived long after the ages of which they wrote, must 
be <ionsidered very imperfect Of the mriy history of tne world, the 
int settlement of dilferent poitions of it, the prioutive state of society, 
and the progress of mankind in the remotest ages, we can, of course, 
know but little, and that must be involved in nwra or less obscurity 
and doubt. 

11. In the foltowinff work, it is proposed only to notice a few of the 
most remarkable and well authentrcaled events, end seme of the 
greatest personages which have lived since the creatioB to die present 
time : aiM^to oflw occasiona] observations upon the state of the worid, 
and the pr ogre ss of mankind. After having learned what is here 
given, you wilhdbtain in Blair's Oudines of Ancient Hisiory and Out- 
Baes or Modern Hisiorynpm particular and extcwive knowledge oa 
the sutler'" 
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CHRONOLOGt. 



Chronology may be divided into iwo parts, 
vis, Ancient and Modem. 

Atident Chronology extends from the Crea- 
tion of the world to the Nativity of Christ, a 
period of 4004 years : Modem Chronology ex- 
tends from the Nativity of Christ to the present 
time. 

The word Chronology means, at large, the science 
of computing and adjusting periods of time, and treats 
of its division into certain portions, as days, months, 
years, and oenturies. But it is here used only in its 
application to History, and as marking certain distinct 
events, which have occurred on the globe. 

ANCIENT CHRONOLOGY 
extends from« the Creation of the world, 4004 

years Before Christ, to his Nativity. ^ 

For the purpose of fixing certain prominent events 
m the mind, by which we may be able to recollect 
other events connected with these, and thus establish 
an outline of History in the memory, we will divide 
Ancient Chronology into Ten Periods. . ^ 

The word period, strictly signifies a point Qf time ; 
but it is here used to signify an interval of time, or a 
section of History. 

GENERAL DIVISION. 

]9ft{0tf X* will extend from the Creation 
of the world, 4004 years Before Christ, to the 
Deluge, 2348 years B. C. To this period we 
give ihe ndinie o£ Jlntediiuifian. 

3Pttf OtI KX* will extend from the Deluge, 
2348 years B. C. to the Calling of Abraham, 
1921 years B. C. This is the pieriod of Confu- 
sion oj Languages. 
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HettolV KXK. will extend from the Calling 
of Abraham, 1921 years B. C. to the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt, 1491 years B. C. 
This is the period of Egyptian Barrage, 

^ttitii XU» will extend from the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt, 1491 years B. C. to 
the Dedication of Solomon's Temple, 1004 years 
B. C. This is the period of the Trojan War. 

^tVititi V* will extend from the Dedication 
of Solomon's Temple, 1004 years B. C. to the 
, Founding of Rome, 752 years B. C. This is 
the period of Homer. 

^ttlOti VH^ will extend from, the Founding 
of Rome, '^52 years B. C. to the Battle of Ma- 
rathon, 490 years B. C. This is the period of 
Roman Kings. 

}9ttfOlr TTXK^ will extend from the Battle of 
Marathon, 490 years B. C. to the birth of Alex- 
ander, 356 years B. C, This is the period of . 
Grecian Glory. 

l^trfOlr HjVSlli. will extend from the Birth 
of Alexander, 356 years B. C. to the Destruc- 
tion of Carthage, 146 years B. C. This is the 
period of Roman Military Renown. 

H^tXitii KX* will extend from the Destruc- 
tion of Carthage, 146 years B. C. to the First 
Campaigi^ of Julius Caesar, 80 years B. C. This ' 
is the period of the Civil Wdn between Motrins 
nnd SyVla. 

J^ttUiti X* will extend from the First Cam- 
paign of Julius Caesar, 80 years B. C. to the 
Nativity of Jesus Christ, and the Commence- 
ment of the Christian era. This is the period 
>f JRoman Literature* , 



4004—3348 b. c. 

PERIOD I, 

THE ANTEDILUVIAN PERIOD, 

EXTKK08 FROM 

TH£ CREATION, 

^ ' . . 

4004 YEARB B. C. 

TO 
THE BELiVGE, 

2348 TEARS B. C. 



Antedfluvian namfies before the flood, amd the period 
under thtB name em^oces. 1666 years. 



Kitiportatit Sbnitfi in ^ttltin K« 

This period includes/otir principal events. 

Firsty the Creation : 

Second, the Transgression of Adam and Eve : 

T%irdj the Murder of Abel by his brother 
Cain: 

Fourth, the Prediction of the Deluge to 
Noah. 

The ^nly apcount we have of these events is con- 
tained m th^ Bible, which is extremely brief, though 
interesting, and in the highest degree authentic. 
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1. The Creation of this globe, including the 
creatures that inhabit it, Occupied six days. 
God rested on the seventh day, and set it apart, 
ever after, as a day on which man is to worship 
him. This event transpired 4004 years B. C. 
according to the Hebrew computation. 

The particular manner in which the work of Crea- 
tion proceeded, is left almost wholly to conjecture. — 
The Scriptural narrative is very concise, and moreover 
it does not aim at philosophical accuracy in the de- 
seription of events. It speaks according to appear- 
ances, and in the language of common men. 

It is generally supposed, that the successive parts of 
the Creation were instantaneously brought into being, 
on the different da;^s assigned to them. Some learned 
men, however, have conjectured, and endeavoured to 
show, that the work occupied some thousands of years, 
and that the days of which Moses speaks, as in some 
other parts of Scripture, mean not days literally, but 
periods of indefinite length. 

This interpretation is supposed to correspond better 
with certain appearances on the earth's surface indi- 
cating a vast series of ages in its formation. But it 
may be remarked, that the fact itself on. Which this in- 
terpretation is founde<l, is extretnely doubtful and that 
it is taking unwarrantable liberty with the sacred nar- 
rative, to construe it in such a, manner. 

2. The Transgression of Adam and JEve, com- 
monly called the Fall of man, is described in 
the third chapter of Genesis. It took place 
probably a few days after the Creation, and has 
been most awful in its consequences. - 

The sum of the information conveyed to us in this 
account, taken in connexion with a statement in the 
preceding chapter, is, that man, being created inno- 
cent, with a disposition to do right, and in all cases to 
comply with the holy ^ill of God, was placed in a state 
of trial. 



\ 
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In this situation he was at length beset by the Devil, 
in the form of a serpent, who persuaded him to depart 
from the path of reptitude, and to violate an express 
command of his Maker. 

In consequence of this departure from duty he lost 
the favour of God, his disposition became sinful, and 
his whole posterity, partaking of his altered, depraved 
nature, became involved in ail evil. 

The Garden of Eden, in which man was originally 
placed, and in which this transaction occurred, is by 
some supposed to have been situated in Mesopota'mia, 
now Diarbec, between the rivers Ti'gris and Euphra'tes. 
There is, however, a variety of opinion on the subject, 
and every quarter of the globe has, in its^ turn, been 
conjectured to include this delightful place. It is im- 
possible at the present time to determine its locality 
with certainty, any farther than that it must have been 
somewhere in Asia. 

2. The Murder of Md was one of the first 
fruits of man's apostacy, and is supposed to have 
occurred about 130 years /rom the Creation. 
Cain was a husbandman : Abel was a shep- 
herd. Abel had favour shown hiin by God on 
account of his piety. This circumstance ex- 
cited the envy and jealousy of Cain, Who ac- 
cordingly slew his brother; 

The particulars of this story may be found in Gene- 
sis, chap. iv. They are briefly these. Cain and Abel, 
at a certain time, both brought an offering to the Lor4 
Cain's offering consisted of the fruit of the ground. 
Abel's, of the firstlings of his flock. Abel's offering, 
being an animal sacrifice, had respect to the atonement 
of the promised seed. Cain's had no such respect ; 
and this difference, originating doubtless fi*om different 
moral feelings, was the reason why Abel was accept- 
ed, and Cain rejected. 

In consequence of the distinction which God thus 
made between them, Cain was exasperated, and he 
wickedly wreaked his resentment on his unoffending 
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brother. Taking im opportunity whdn they were in 
the. field together, he rose against Abel, and slew 
him. The conseqaence to Cain was the awful curse 
of God. 

4. The Prediction of the Deluge U> J^oahy was 
of the nature of a divine warning to him, in 
order that he might prepare for that event. It 
was communicated to him 120 years before the 
deluge took place, and 1636 years from the 
Creation. This judgment from God was to be 
sent on the world with a view to cut off the 
inhabitants, who had become exceedingly 
wicked. 

The scriptural narrative informs usj that such was 
the warning given to Noah, and that such was the 
procuring cause of the deluge, and>details the manlier 
in which Noah was commanded to provide for the 
safety of himself and femily. Gen. chap. vi. 11-^31, 
which consult. 

1. A^am^ the first of the human race. 

2. £tt6, the first woman. 

3. Enochs translated to heaven on account 
of his piety. 

4.' Methvf9elahf the oldest man that has ever 
lived, being 969 years old when he died. 

1. Mam was expelled from Paradise qb account 
of sin, and lived 930 years, it is aopposed, after that 
event. Ais history is given in the Bible, OtnuU 1 fe 
6 chap. 

3. Eve was the wife of Adam, and npKfUieA him to 
8ki«--Bha was also joinod with hkn in pottistaMnt. 
See Cknesi&^liOiSmap, 
' 3. Minoeh wpu the %tb from Adam, and •n» of the 
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only two of mankind who ever entered heaven without 
tasting death. See Qenens 5tft ckap. 
- 4. The age of Methuselah exceeded by 7 years that 
•of any other person — Jared, the next oldest, Was 962 
years. iSiee Genem 5th chap. 

JUtoceUaneottsi ®fiiieri)aPtfon» on Verfolr S« 

1. This' period embraces the extended space of 1656 
years, and includes the whole history of the antedilu- 
vian world. 

It would be very interesting to know more particu- 
larly the state of sodet^^ the extent of poptdcvtion, the 
progress in arts and sciences^ the condition of politi- 
cat institutions, &c. during this period. mit the 
scriptures give us very little information on these 
■subjects. 

2. We are told that ^* Jabal was the father of such 
as dwell, in tents," which shows that a rude knowledge 
of architecture was possessed; and. that '^Jubal was 
the father of all such as handle the harp and organ," 
which shows that, in. addition to the mechanic arts, the 
iscience of music was not unknown. 

We are informed that the posterity of Seth made 
•discoveries in astronomy, which they engraved on two 
pillars, the one of brick, and the other of stone. The 
latter, it is affirn^ed, existed after the deluge, and re- 
mained entire in the time of Josephus ; that is, nearly 
« centujy after Chnst. ^ 

3. It is highly probable, from the long life of man 
^ring this period — the average age being 6 or 7 hun- 
•dred years — ^that very considerable progress was made 
in most branches of human pursuit, 

^ome suppose that man was aided by inspiration ; 
but eveh if left to the ordinary operation of his- facul- 
ties, the accumulatioii of individual k]A>wledge and 
experience, during a life of 6 or 700 years, must have 
resulted in a successftil cultivation ' of the arts and 
sciences. 

4. Nothing definite can be settled as to he extent 
•of popuiation. Some imagine that it was very great, 

2 ' 
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far exceeding what it is at present. But from various 
circumstances^ the probability is, that it was much 
smaller, and that mankind were not widely diffused 
o'ver the earth. If any thing on this subject may be 
ascertained or fairly conjectured from geological stu- 
dies, the opinion of Cuvier, that the human race in- 
habited some narrow districts, is probably correct. ^ 

5. The government which existed in antediluTian 
times, was dpubtless patriarchal ; that is, the govern- 
ment which was held by the heads of separate families. 
A number of these might perhaps combine, and place 
themselves under the direction of «ome common an- 
cestor. 

Thi^ is the most natural form of government, and 
best corresponds with the veneration which must havo 
been paid to persons so very aged, as the eajrly fathers 
of mankind were ; and also with the fact, that there 
is no mention made in the Bible of kingly authority, 
until after the deluge. Indeed, succeeding this event, 
the government was considerably patriardial down to 
the time of Moses. 



2348—1921 B. c. 15 

t 

PERIOD II, 

THE PERIOD OF CONFUSION OF LAN- 
GUAGES, 

EXTENDS FROM 

TH£ DX:i.UG£^ 

2348 TEARS B. C* 

TO • 

TH£ CAI.LIN6 OF ABRAHAM, 
1921 YEAKS B. C. 

And embraces 427 yMrs. 



important Sbentis tn lH^ttUa HH. 

Under this period we may enumerate five 
principal events. 

Firsty the Deluge : 

Second, the Building of the tower of Barbel : 

Thirdy the Foundation of the Assyr'ian em- 
pire : ' 

Fourth, the Establishment of the First Dy- , ^ 
nasty of Chinese Emperors : 

Fifth, the Foundation of the kingdom of 
Egypt. 
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The Bible is pur principal guide, in regard fo the 
events of this period. The concurring testimony of 
profane history, though very fabulous, begins now to 
be of some httle use. 

1. The Deluge J or flood of waters which en- 
tirely covered the earth, destroyed the whole 
human race, except eight individuals. It like- 
wise destroyed the whole animal creation, ex- 
cept a pair of each species. This event occur- 
red 2348 years B. C. 

The Scriptures give us several particulars of this 
remarkable occurrence, which was so disastrous to 
our globe. They are briefly these. Noah, who wa» 
righteous amid the gSucral wickedness, was command- 
ed to build an ark, or large ship, in expectation of the 
deluge. ~ , 

This structure, which was more than 480 feet in 
fength, 81 in breadth, and 48 in height, was sufficiently 
capacious to answer the purpose for which it was de~ 
signed. 

It consisted df three stories, and was divided into 
many ^inall apartments, for it£^ intended inhllbitants. 
At the appointed time the family of Noah, and all 
-kinds of beasts, birds and reptiles, by pairs, entered 
the ark, and God caused the earth to be so overflowed, 
by rain from the skies, and by breaking up the foun- 
tains of the deep, that every creature without the avk 
perished. 

Afler floating on the water 150 days, the ark rested 
on one of the summits of Mount Ar'arat, though it was 
several months afterwards that the waters entirely 
departed from the earth. 

According to the computation of time used in Scrip- 
•ture,Noah and his companions continued in the ark 
one year and ten days. 

Traditions respecting a general deluge have been 
handed down among almost all nations, and the earth 
bear^ visible marks of having experienced some great 
convulsion. 
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2. The Building of the Tower ofBabelj which; 
took place about 2247 years B. C, was com- 

* menced in the valley of Shi'nar, by Noah's pos- 
terity. As it was designed for improper pur- 
poses, it incurred the disapprobation of God, who 
miraculously confounded their language, and 
thus drspersed them into different nations. 

Fr6m the 8&cred record it appears, that previous to 
this event, mankind spoke bat one language — that in 
journeying from the east, in Armenia, where the first 
settlements were made after the flood, they came to a 
vast plain in Shinar, where they took up their dwell- 

i"g. 

Here they conceived the ambitiQus design oi build- 
hig a city, and a tower, whose top should reach to 
heaven, in order that they might both acquire renown, 
and prevent their dispersion over the earth. 

God, however, having designed to form men into 
different nations, and being displeased with their pre- 
sumption, and perhaps their covert attempt to intror 
duce idolatry, prevented the accomplishment of their 
design, by confounding thei^ language. 

Being thus compelled to relinquish their undertak- 
ing, the city was named Ba'bel, or Confusion^ and the 
dispersion of nfien was the immediate consequence. 

3. The Foundation of the Ai^yr^ian Empire 
was laid by Ash^ur about 2229 years B. C. 
That and the Babylonian empire continued 
separate for some time, but were at length unit- 
ed into o^e, by means of mutual conquests. - 

The name of Assyria is derived from Ash'ur, the se 
cond son x>f Shem, and grandson of Noah. He built 
Nin*^veh, which became the capital of the empire, and 
was 47 miles in circumference. 

Nimrod is supposed to have founded the Babylonian 
empire, by building Babylon, its capital ; although it 
must have been an inconsiderate place, until it was 
embellished and enlarged by Bemir^amis. It then be- 

2* . 
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came the most magnificent city in the world, not eX" 
cepting Nin'eveh itself. 

Semir'amis assembled 2,000,000 of men to assist in 
the work. Ninus, the successor of Ash.^ur, is said to 
have united the kingdoms of Assyria and Babylon by 
seizing on Chaldea and Babylon. He is said, also, to 
have made other extensiye conquests. 

The Assyrian chronology, it must be owned, is ex- 
ceedingly perplexed and uncertain, and many events 
recorded oy profane historians are too marvellous ta 
be credited. ' ^ 

4. The Establishment of the J^irst Dynasty or 
Govemmeni of the Chinese Emperors is . dated 
2207 years B. C. It is- tailed the Dynasty oP 
Hia, and was succeeded by four others ante- 
cedently to the Christian era. Of these, how- 
ever, we have scarcely any knowledge. 

The records of the Chinese empire extend to httTe 
more than 2000 years B. C. This people, however^ 
like most of the oriental or Eastern nations, claim, a 
much higher antiquity. But Scripture, the state of 
human society^ and authentic history, discountenance 
such pretensions. • 

According to Sir Isaac Newton, " All nations, be- 
fore they begin to keep exact records of time, seem to 
have been led away by the false pride of heightening- 
their antiquity, and of ascribinff their origin to some 
divinity, or renowned prince, onen known only in fa- 
ble, and handed down by legendary tradition." 

Yuta, who was skilled in astronomy and agriculture^ 
was at the head of the first dynasty, ancUunder his 
reign the empire flourished. ^ 

5. TTie Foundation of the Kingdom of Egypt 

is ascribed to Me^nes, (in scripture, Mis^raim,) . 
2188 years B. C. His children divided' the 
land, and thus gave rise to four states vhich, 
after a separate continuance for many i ears, 
miited in one monarchy. 
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n^icalties occur in the chrooology of the £g:yptiAns, 
but all historianfs agree that Me'nes was the ^first mo* 
narch of that people. His reign was favourkble to the 
cinJization and improvement of his si'ibjects. The 
states that were formed among his descendants, and 
afterwards joined .together, were Thebes, Thin, Mem- 
phis and Tan^^ais. 

During the reign of Tima^ul, one of his successors, 
however, the government was subverted by -a barba- 
rous people from the East, who kept possession of the 
country for more than two centuries. "Their govern- 
ment is ciftlled that of the Shepherd Kingn, 

From the time of Me^nes to the Shepherd kings is 
called the first age of the Egyptian moiwrehy. In 
this age the occnit sciences were studied, and agricuK- 
ture attended to. From the Sliepherd kings to 
Sesos^tris was the' second age. During this age, the 
arts of war and architecture were chiefly cultivated. 

Owing to the oppression of the times, many of the 
Egyptians left their country, and settled colonies in 
other lands, into which their sciences and arts were 
introduced. From Sesos'tris to Ama^sis was the third 
age, which was an age of luxury and conquest. 

1. J^oahj from whom the earth was a second 
lime peopled. 

2. jVimrodj a warrior^ and Supposed to he the 
first kingi ^ 

3. Ashfur^ who built Nineveh. 

4. Mefne$y first king of Egypt, and civilizer 
of the East. 

5. Semir'amisy a female conqueror, and able 

sovereign. 

1. N^ died 2099 B. €. having been saved from 
deMammion in the ark. ^e Gmts^t 7ih ia iOik diap* 

3. JVfmitMf' was a gr«at -grandsoB of Noah and » 
mle4 iti Scripture, *^a mighty one in the earth.^' Set 
wii^ chap. 1€. 
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3. Ash^ur was a grandson of Noab and father of the 
Assyr'ians. See Genesis chap. 10.^ * 

4. If Me'nes was the Mis'raim of Scripture, as is 
thought) he was the second son of Ham, and the fa- 
ther of the Misraims or Egyptians whom he governed 
and instructed in the arts. He is supposed to have 
built Memphis. 

5. Semir'amis was dil^tinguished for her masculine 
sense and uncommon courage. She governed witl^ 
great energy and • wisdom. It is said of her, among 
many other things, that " to render the roads in her 
empire passable and communication easy, she hollow- 
ed mountains and filled up vallies, and water was con- 
veyed at a great expense by large and convenient 
aqueducts, to barren deserts and unfruitful plains. 

** She was not less distinguished as a warrior ; many 
of the neighbouring nations were conquered; and 
when she was once told, as she was dressing her hair, 
that Babylon had revolted, she left her toilette with 
precipitation, apd though it was only half dressed, she 
refused to have the rest of her head adorned before 
the sedition was quelled, and tranquillity re-estab- 
lished." 

JWfiicelbitiroitQ <t^iiiietti«tfon« on 

1. This period, embracing 427 years, is a very inter- 
esting part of the general history of the wx>rid, as it 
includes one of the most remarkable events since the 
creation, (viz. the ddvjgey-^th» peopling of the earth 
after this event — the dispersion of mankind— Uie settU' 
ment and origin of nations^ i&c. Our information^ 
however, is not copious, nor, in every respect, except 
where, the Scriptures give an account, to be depended 
on. , 

2. In the setUement and origin of noHons^ it is to be 
gathered, and inferred from the scriptural account, 
that the three sons of Noah settled severally the three 
great portions of the Eastern continent— Ja'pheth, Eu- 
rope — ^Ham, Africa — Shem, Asia. Portions, however. 
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of ^la, seem also to have been settled by Japheth and 
Ham. 

It is evident that particular nations, such as the 
Medes, Greeks, Ethiopians, Egyptians, and some oth* 
ers, derived their origin directly from several of the 
sons of Ja^pheth, Ham, and Sbem, mentioned by name 
in scripture. 

3. The poptdation of the earth after the deluge must 
have increased w^ith great rapidity, since in the course 
of tvro or three generations,' 'we read of the founding 
of nations, and the building of cities, vtrhich soon be- 
came exceedingly distinguished. 

4. The discoveries, inventions, and improvements made 
by mankind in those early times, must have been very 
considerable. At first, necessity, and afterward^ con 
veniencc,. urged the cultivation of the arts. The rudi-. 
ments of some of the higher branches of knowledge 
appeared during this period of the world. 

Mival architecture, if not invented, was greatly im- 
proved by the Phcenicians. In the time of Abraham 
they were known to be a commercial people, and pro- 
bably began to be such some time before. 

Astronomy originated with the Chalde'ans. Geometry 
was first found out by the Egyptians. The occupations 
of the former, many of whom were sl^epherds watch- 
ing their flocks by night, led to the knowledge of 
astronomy : the admeasurement of the lands annually 
disturbed by the overflowing of the Nile, induced -to 
the cultivation of Geometry by the latter. 

5. Heroic exploits, and the practice of war, were not 
unknown to this period. The earth being probably 
covered with woods, and at length greatly infested by 
wild beasts, led to ^he business of hunting, which' was 
not an amusement, as now, but a means of self-defence. 
In this pursuit Nimrod became distinguished, and is 
supposed to have aimed at dominion^ over his fellow 
men. Hence appear to have arisen the projects of 
ambition, and the butcheries of war. -. 

6. The religion of this period was doubtless at first 
the pure worship of God, especially in the family of 
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Noah. But the knowledge of this holy Being teems 
soon to have heen almost lost from among mankind. 
^ Tradition introduced many absurd notions into reli- 
gion, bringing on those gross ideas of the Deity, which 
so rapidly overspread the. world. The number of false 
divinities contintiing to multiply, was the occasion of 
the calling of Abraham. 



PERIOD III, 

THE PERIOD OF EGYPTIAN BONDAGE, 

EXTENDS FROM 

THE CALLING OF ABRAHAM, 

1921 YEARS B.C 
TO 

THE DEPARTURE OF T^E ISRAELITES 

FROM EGYPT, 

1491 YEARS B. C. 

And mnbtaces 430 j/ear^* 



Kmpoirtant lEbentis in PerfoDr KXX. 

Six principal events are included within this 
period. 

Firsty the Calling of A^braham : 

Second, the Destruction <Jf Sod^om and Go- 
mor'rah by fire from Heaven : 
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Tliird, the arrival of In'achus in Greece : 
Fourth, the selling of Joseph into Egypt : 
Fifth, the persecution of the Israelites by 
Pha^raoh : 

Sixth, the founding of Athens.* 

These events are chiefly matter of Sacred Record, 
to which we must repair for the requisite information, 
derivlDg at the same time what light we are able f^om 
profane history, . . 

1 . The Calling of A^braham, which was de- 
signed by Jehovah, to preserve him and his de- 
scendants from idolatry, with the promise that 
in him all the families of the earth should be 
blessed, took place when he was 75 years old, 
1921 years B. C. 

Abraham was the ninth in lineal descent from Shem. 
He was born in Chaldea ; but as God intended him to 
be the progenitor of a distinguished nation, and of the 
promised seed, he separated him from the other de- 
scendants of Shem, bv causing Te^rah, his father, to 
remove from Chalde^a mto Ha'ram. 

Here A'braham intended to settle ; but i^ obedience 
to the divine will, he removed into Canaan, which was 
appointed to be the inheritance of his posterity. ,To 
Abraham God committed the essential truths of reli-' 
gion, which had become so absurd, by means of idola- 
try. He formed of his family a peculiar people, with 
instructions to worship the true God alone, and in 
process of time, they were inclosed in the boundaries 
of the land of Canaan. 

The increase of Abraham's family was slow at first ; 
but his grandson Jacob lefl; a numerous offspring, who 
became the heads of the twelve tribes of Israel. Their 
very interesting history is minutely tdld in the sacred 
volume. 

2. The Destruction of Sod/om and Gomor'raJi, 
hyfire from heaven, was an awful expression of 
God's displeasure, on account of the enormous 
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wickedness of their inhabitants. It took place 
about 1897 years B. C. during the life of Abra- 
ham, who interceded for the' cities, but in vain. 

This catastrophe, and its various preparatory •cir- 
cumstances, are^recorded in the 18th and 19th chapters 
of Genesis, from whidi it appears that Lot, (Abraham's 
nephew) and his two daughters, who sojourned in 
Sodom, esoaped barely with their lives. Other cities 
of less consequence, viz. Zebo'im and Adma, were de« 
stroyed at the same time. 

The plain on which these cities stood is described to 
have been pleasant and fruitful. It is now covered 
with water, forming what is called the Dead Sea, or 
Lake of Sod'om. This sea and the adjoining country 
have many peculiarities. The water is said to be salt^ 
bitter and nauseous to the taste, and to have a sulphu- 
rous smell. Quantities of bitumen, which resemble 
pitch, are gathered in the vicinity. 

3. The Arrival of In^achus in Greece, from 
Phoenicia, is connected with the foundation of 
the kingdom of Argos. This event took place 
1857 years B. C. 

' In^achus is called tlie son of the ocean, because he 
came to Greece by sea. By some he is said to have 
been th(^ last of the Titans, a Phoenician colony who 
gave the Greeks the first notion of civiliai^ion and re- 
ligion, and introduced the worship of their own gods 
— Satum,^upiter, Ceres, &c. 

The aborigines of Greece, who were denominated 
PelaA'gi, Hiantesy &Lt, were extremely barbarous. 
They wandered in woods without law or government, 
having but little intercourse with each other. They 
clothed themselves with the skins of beasts ; retreated 
for shelter to rocks and Qavems ; lived on acorns, wild 
fruit and raw fleshy an4 even devoured the enemies 
they slew in battle. 

4. The Selling of Joseph iiUo Egypt, by his 
brethren, was the effect of their envy and ha- 
tred, but overruled by the providence of God to 
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bring to pass very important results. We date 
this event about 1729 years B. C. 

The very affecting story of Joseph is recorded in 
several of the last chapters of Grenesis, and is prohably 
well known to the reader. A very brief outline is the 
following. 

Joseph was the youngest sod but one of the patriarch 
Jacob. ^ He was greatly beloved by his father on ac- 
' count of his piety ; and on the same account, aided 
by Jacob's partiality, hated by his brethren. An oc- 
casion being presented of injuring him, they, after 
various projects, found an opportunity of sellmg him 
to a company of Ish^maelites, who were travelling into 
Egypt. 

Here he was sold again, and after various trials and 
changes, became by his merit connected with Pha^- 
raoh, married Potiph^erah's daughter, and arrived to 
be the person of the greatest consequence in the king- 
dom, next to the sovereign. 

A &mine which, prevaued in that part of the world 
at that time, led his brethren into Egypt to buy corn, 
where great quantities of it were deposited, and of 
which Joseph had the distribution. Joseph, who knew 
his brethren while they were ignorant that it was he, 
after having sufficiently humbled and proved them, 
made himself known to them, to their utter astonish* 
ment and terror. 

But forgiving their crimiB, and inviting his Father 
and family into Egypt, he settled them there,' where 
they increased at length to a great nation. 

5. The Persecution of the bradites byV^ha'- 
raoh occurred after the death of Joseph, and 
under the administration of another king by the 
name of Pha'raoh, " who knew not Joseph." Jt 
commenced about 1580 years B. C. ; andVas 
designed to retard the progress of the Israelites 
in power and numbers. 

The children of Israel had become so numerous and 
x>owerful, that they began to be an object of fear to the 
3 
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* Egyptians. The latter therefore took methods to pre^- 
vent their prosperity ; methods marked by great in- 
justice and cruelty. The lives of tjlie Hebrews were 

^made wretched by hard service, and their male children 
were ordered to be drowned at their birth. 

Nothing however could be done to prevent their in- 
crease ; and afler suffering great extremities, God at 
length raised them up a deliverer. The particulars of 
this persecution of God's chosen people, are given in 
^he 1st and 5th chapters of Exodus. 

6. V The Founding of Athens, by Cecrops, an 
Egyptian, who carried thither a colony from 
the Nile, is dated 1656 years B. C. This event 
had an important connexion with the subse- 
quent refinement and literary* distinction of 

Greece. 

Cecrops, afler fixing down in Attica, attempted to 
civilize the wild and barbarous natives of that region. 
Constructing twelve small villages, which afterwards 
united to the city of Athens, he prevailed upon the 
wandering tribes to ^ their residence in thepi. 

He enacted laws, and" introduced th^ deities and re- 
ligious worship of the Egyptians, which p«oved the first 
step towards that elegance which afterwards rendered 
Athens the most distinguished city on earth. 

It may be here observed, that the Chronicle of Paros, 
preserved among the Arundelian marbles at Oxford, 
fixes the dates of the most remarkable events in the 
history of Qreece, from the time of Cecrop^to the age 
of Alexander the Great. 

.1. Abraham, the immediate progenitor of the 
Hebl^w nation. 

2. Melchis^edec, king of Salem, and " priest 
of the Most High God." 

3. SesQs'tris, an Egyptian hero ,and con- 
queror. 
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4. Joseph^ the first ruler of Egypt under 
Pha^'raoh. 

1. AhraKam was bom at Uz, in Chalde'a, and died 
in his 175th year. He was eminent for piety and the 
veneration in which he was held by many Eastern 
nations. St^ Genesis chap* 12 to 26. 

2. MelchWedec met Abraham after his defeat of the 
king of Sodom and blessed him, receiving at the same 
time tithes from the patriarch. Set Genesis chap, 14. 

3. SesQs'tris havmj? succeeded to his father's throne 
became ambitious of military fame and made the con- 
quest of Lybia, marched through Asia, invaded Eu- 
rope, and subdued the Thracians. At his return home 
he employed his time in encouraging the fine arts and 
improving the revenues of his kingdom. See Lem- 
pnere*s (^assicalDictionary. 

4. The fortunes o^ Joseph were various imd extraor- 
dinary, and his abilities doubtless great. He owed his 
4^stlnction to his merits. See Genesis chap, 27 to Ex- 
odus, 

1.^ This period, like the last, includes a portion of the 
world's history, which is but partially illustrated by 
any records that we possess concerning it. The Bible 
contains the principal materials. It was the period 
of commencing civilization with one or two nations, and 
of considerable advancement in it, with some others. 

In general the East was a numl^er of ages in ad- 
vance of the Northern or Western nations in civiliza- 
tion ; and before the latter began to. make much pro- 
gress, the former was nearly at its height. 

.2. The dispensations of God towards his church 
hitherto, deserve our attentive study. When man first 
sinned and fell, Qod immediately promised a Saviour. 
This supported the piety of his people in the antedi- 
luvian age. When however their number decreased, 
and that of the wicked so increased, that the earth 
was filled as it were with iniquity, he destroyed its 
inhabitants. 
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AAer the re-peopling of the earth, ^d the vast 
augmentation of wickedness again, God, since he had 
resolved not to punish in a similar manner his offend- 
ing creatures, separated a family from the rest of man- 
^ kind, for the purpose of communicating, through tfaem, 
the true religion to all succeeding generations. 

The train of operations which, during this period, 
was laid by Jehovali, have had a most important in- 
fluence on the moral state of the world ever since. 
Doubtless, but for the aeparatium of Abraham and his 
family from the rest of mankind, the whole world 
would ever since have been overrun with idolatry. - 

3. We mav safely infer that the arts and sciences 

ft' ft* 

made some progress during this penod, though we 
have no very definite information o^ the subject. 
Vrobably some of these wonders of art, which ydt exist 
in Egypt, may have been commenced during this period. 
The art ^f itriting seems as yet to have been un- 
known, although the Egyptians in particular had a 
certain mode of transmitting and recording knowledge, 
termed hieroglyphics. These copsisted of emblems 
and figures, which represented those ideas that were 
intended to be conveyed. 

4. The Eastern nations bordering on seas, began, 
during this period, to send colonies into countries at a 
distance. Thtis Greece was colonized, and afterwards 
other countries in Europe and in Africa* Besides Ar- 
gos, founded by In^achus, and Ath^ens by Cecrops, the 
kingdom of Sycion, near Cor^inth, was founded some 
time before. 

. 5. The trcpffic of nations between one another has 
been an employi^ent which has progressively advanced 
from the earliest ages. During the time of Abraham, 
it had advanced so far, as that metals had become a 
medium of exchange. 

" We find a place of sepulture paid for by a certain 
weight of silver. A general superabundance of the 
necessaries of life must be produced, before nations 
determine a certain quantity of gold or silver substan- 
ces, to be an equivalent for the exchangeable valu'e of « 
any commodity in barter. , 
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PERIOD IV, 

THE PERIOD OF THE TROJAN WAR, 

EXTENDS FROM ' 

THE DEPARTURE OF THE ISRAELITES 

FROM EGYPT, 

1491 YEARS B. C. 

TO 

THE DEDICATION OF SOLOMON'S 

TEMPLE, 

1004 YEARS 5- C. > 

This is a period ofAQI years. 



Xmtiortant 3Btiente in ^erfoDr KU. 

We may enumerate six principal events un- 
der this period. 

Firsts the Departure of the Israelites out of 
Egypt: 

Second, the Entrance of the Israelites into 
the land of Ca^naan : 

Third, the Argonautic Expedition : ' 
Fourth, the Taking of Troy by the Greeks : 
Fyih, the Return of the HeracliMee in Pelo- 

ponne^sus. * 

3* 
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Sixth, the Establishment of Monarchy among 
the Israelites. 

* • 

The facts recorded in profane history begin to be 
more interesting and authentic ; though there is yet 
'much fable. Scripture carries on its agreeable and 
well attested record. 

1. The- Departure of the Israelites from Egypt 
was accomplished in a miraculous manner, un- 
der Moses their leader. This event took place 
about 1491 years B. C. and was connected with 
the destruction of vast multitudes of the Egyp- 
tians. 

Moses was the most distinguished character of an- 
cient times. Having by the Providence of God been 
preserved from drowning, through his exposure in 
infancy, being discovered by an Egyptian princess, he 
was by this means brought up in tLe famOy of Pha'- 
raoh. 

Selected by God as the instrument of saving the 
Israelites, he was in due time called to his work ; and 
after a series of wonderful interpositions on the part 
of the Supreme Being, he led the people out from be- 
fore Pharaoh, into the borders of the promised land. 
This event was connected with the most disastrous 
consequences to the Egyptians, their whole army who 
pursued the Israelites being drowned in the Red Sea. 

During the wanderings of the Israelites in the wil- 
nerness, they received the divine law ; and also their 
national institutions, by the hand of Moses, under the 
direction of Jehovah himself, by which they became 
distinguished from all other nations on'earth. Having 
conducted them through many difficulties and dangers 
in sight of Canaan, he died without etftering it himself, 
1447 B. C. 

2. The Entrance of the Israelites into^ the land 
of Ca'naan^ was in fulfilment of the Divine pro- 
mise to their fiidiers. Joshua was their leader on 
this occasion, and he conducted the enterprise 
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with great success. The da^e of this event is 
1451 years B.C. 

Joshua hayiDg brought the people to the banks of 
the ri^er Jordan, its waters divided to afford them a 
passage over it, which, of course, was executed in en-"^ 
tire safety. They were occasionally repulsed^ but, in 
general, were eminently successful in their battles 
with the Canaanites. 

Indeed this was rather the eflect of the divine assist- 
ance than of their own superior council or courage. 
On account of the awful wickedness of the inhabitants 
God had determined to destroy them, and Joshua was 
the minister of his vengeance. He conquered thirty- 
one cities in the course of 6 years. He died 1426 B. G. 

3. The Argonautic Expedition was the first 
great foreign enterprise of the Greeks, led by 
Jason, 1263 years B. C. It belongs to their 
mythology, or system of fables, though it was 
doubtless a real event. Its destination was to 
Colchis. 

This is supposed to have been an adventure both for 
military and mercantile purposes. Under the allusion 
of a " golden fleece,*' the object was to open the com- 
merce of the Euxine Sea, and to secure some estab- 
lishments on its coast. 

The plan of the voyage was marked out by the 
astronomer Chiron, who formed also, for the use of the 
seamen, a scheme of the constellations, accurately fix-> 
ing the solstitial and equinoctial points. 

This circumstance has enabled Sir Isaac Newton, 
to reform the ancient chronology, by calculating the 
regular procession of the , equinoxes £rom that period 
down. 

4. 5f%c Taking of Troy by the Greeks, after a 
siege of ten years, occurred 1 184 B. C. and was* 
accomplished either by storm or surprise. This 
event has been greatly celebrated in ancient 
pdetry. 
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The detail of the Trojan War rests chiefly on the 
^authority of Homer, and as to its principal facts, is 
certainly deserving of credit. After Troy was entered 
by the Greeks, it was set on fire in the night, and burnt 
to the ground. Not a trace of its ruins exists at the 
present time. 

The state of the military ar^ in Greece may be esti- 
mated from such an account asr Homer has given us 
of the siege of Troy. The arts of attack and defence 
were very rude ana imperfect. The siege, was wholly 
of the nature of a blockade, and therefore necessarily 
prolonged. 

5. The Return of the HeracK^da into Pelopon- 

neaiLs ib dated 1104 B. C. The Jleraclidae were 

the descendants of Hercules, who with his 

whole family had been banished from his coun- 

tryi while an usurper held the crown. After a 

century they returned and took possession of 

the states of Mycenae, Argos,'and Lacedemon. 

Hercules, who was the adopted son of Amphictyon, 
was entitled to tlie throne of Myc&nm. Having how- 
ever accidentally killed Elec'tryon, he was expelled 
from his country, and consequently lost the sceptre. 
In his exiled state, he performed, as is well known, 
many wonderful exploits. 

Having bequeathed his possessions to his sons, they 
at length returned to Peloponnesus, and subduing all 
their enemies, took possession of the states above 
mentioned. A long period of civil war followed, and 
Greece, divided among a number of petty tyrants; be- 
came a prey to oppression or anarchy. The difficul 
ties of the times forced many of the Greeks abroad, 
who founded important colonies. 

6r The EstahlUhment of Monarchy among the 
Israelites took place 1079 B. C. The people 
became dissatisfied with Theocracy, or the im- 
ipediate government qf God, and he, according 
to their request, gave them a king. 
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After the conquest of Ca'naan, the Israelites, with 
some intermission, were directed by leaders called 
Judges, dming the space of 356 years. They acknow- 
ledged no other king but God, though they .paid re- 
spect to the Judges, as the delegates of his power^ 
and to the Priests, as the sujperintendents of his 
worship. 

Some of these Judges were very eminent men, par- 
ticularly Gid^eoB, Samson, and Samuel, who was the 
last of them. As the people (though very unwisely) 
wished to be like the nations around them, a kmg was 
granted them, thnough the ministration of Samuel. 

Saurwas the first king: His reign, prosperous at 
first, was at length marked by crime and ill success. 
David succeeded, who was one of the most pious, war- 
like, and prosperous monarchs'that ever sat on the 
Israelitish throne. He greatly enlfirged the bounds 
of Palestine by conquest, and built up ,the religious 
institutions of his country. His son Solomon, so cele- 
brated for wealth and wisdom, succeeded him. 

1. Jnoses^ the first Hebrew lawgiver and 
leader. 

2. Joshua^ conquerar of Canaan, and pious 
military chieftain. 

3. OrpheiLs, the father of poetry. 

4. Samson^ a Judge of Israel, and endowed 
with extraordinary strength. 

5. Davidy king of Israel, a warrior and poet. 
1. Jlfo«e« was endowed with extraordinary talents 

and virtues, and as a legislator of God's chosen (people, 
was an eminent instrument of promoting the designs 
of Providence in the world. See Exodus to Deutero- 
nomy, 

3. Joshua succeeded Moses in conducting the Isr'ael- 
ites into Canaan, and acquired renown both as ^ war- 
rior and a servant of the Most High. See Joshua, 

3. Orpheus flourished a little before the Argonautic 
Expedition. He was a native of Thrace, and was 
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fbmous as a physician, poet, and musician. Se$ hem- 
priere^a Classical Dictionary. 

4. Samson's prodigious strength was exerted against 
the enemies of his country. Being betrayed and taken 
prisoner he threw down the Temple of Dagon upon 
himself and 3000 Philistines, ail of whom perished. ' See 
Judges chap. 13 to 17. 

5. Damiy from a keeper of ihe flock, was raised to 
the throne. His piety, poetical talents, and various 
accomplishments as a ruler, have rendered him exceed- 
ingly Jptmous. iSiee 1 Samuel i&h chap, to i'Kinss 

jn{0CfUaneott» ^Sfisertiationis on 

»erfoti rv. 

1. During this period, the business of colonizaiion 
continued to be carried on with great success. From 
such small beginnings communities arose, which soon 
became renowned in arts and arms. 

SaVamis was built by Teuceir, and other important 
settlements were made, principaHy in Europe. Seve- 
ral ^ere made also by the Greeks on the opposite coast 
of Asia Minor, viz. Eph'esus, Smyrna, &c. 

2. With the increase of nations, those arts and 
meneex that were then known, continued to spread. 
Letters having already been introduced into Greece, 
a foundation was laid for that astonishing improve- 
ment which was afterwards made by this ingenious 
people. 

Literature was soon cultivated by them, and poetry 
sprang up as early as the times of Orpheus, Linus, and 
Musieus. We have no works, however, handed down 
to us from this people, prior to the days of Homer 
and Hesiod, who belong to the next succeeding period. 

The PhoBuicians had their early historians, but 
Sanchoni'athon is the only name known to us. Mosesy 
without any doubt, is the most ancient writer, whose 
works are now extant ; and we have a succession of 
Hebrew writers from him down to the Captivity. 

3. When all other nations of the earth wSre blinded 
uy superstition, and devoted to the worship of false 
godsi the light of the trut religion shone on the com- 
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munity of the Israelites. By a very peculiar code of 
laws, they were wholly separated in their habits, and 
civil and religious institutions firom the nations that 
surrounded them. 

It was mostly during this perickl that the fl^kolo^y 
of fbe heathens, or their system of rdigiotts toorshipf 
sprang up, or was greatly matured and improved. 
Their Gods and Goddesses were merely deified men 
and women, who became illustrious by their exploits, 
or, as in most instances was the fact, became notorious 
for their vices. The superstition common to rude na- 
tions gave rise to their famous oracles. 

4. The magnificent cities, and works qf art which 
were reared or embellished during this period, are 
most of them scarcely visible in rmns. It is difficult 
now to ascertain even the site of Nineveh, Babylon or 
Troy. The Egyptian Memphis and Arsin'oe are ob- 
literated from the face of the earth. Even the mighty 
Thebes, and the classical Ath'ens, lie prostrate in ruins. 

The pyramids of Egypt are the most entire monu- 
ments of ancient art which remain to the present 
time. Diodo'rus, the historian, who lived before the 
birth of Christ, supposes the largest of these pyramids 
to have been built 1000 years before his day. 

5. During this period the most celebrated of the 
solemn games among the Greeks were in«tituted. They 
were four in number, viz. the Olympic, the Pythian, 
the Neme^an, and the Ist'hmean. They consisted chief- 
ly in contests of skill ih all athletic exercises ; and the 
prizes were chiefly honorary marks of distinction. 
These games produced great political effect. 

The Isthmean games were instituted 1322 years B. C. 
at Cor^inth. The Olympic games were instituted 1222 
years B. C. by Hercules. They were not however 
regularly celebrated till revived a third time by CoroB- 
lius, B. C. 775. From this period they constitute an 
epoch, the first certain one in profane history, to which 
all important events are referred. 

6. The civilized nations of the East, which* were in 
general probably about their height during this period, 
had amassed very considerable riches, as is apparent 
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from the splendid cities tbey had built. Commercef bo 
far as it was pursued, was aoubtless the great means 
of difiusiDg wealth. 

The rimes amassed by David, and afterwards by 
Solomon, towards the close of this jperiod, seem to 
have been immense. They centered very considerably 
in the famous city of Jerusalem. In the case of the 
Israelites, they were acquired by oonquest and com- 
merce both. 

Commerce and naval arekUecture were not, however, 
in these times, confined to the shores of PhoBnicia and 
Palestine in the East, or of Egypt and the Indian Ocean 
in the South. In the short period intervening between 
the Argonautic and Trojan expeditions, the Greeks 
must h^ve made very considerable improvements, at 
least in^nautical science. 

The Argonavitc Jleet must have consisted of vessels 
no better than bur modern fishing boats, ^ut tiie 
fieet sent out in tlie expedition to Troy, consisted of 
1000 or 1200 ships, the largest of wliich carried 120 
men each ; the smallest, 50. 

These ships, however, must have been very rudely 
constructed — ^they were only half decked — built with- 
out iron in any part, and even without the use of the 
saw, which was then not invented. 
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We may notice six principal eyents within 
this period. 

Fir$tj the Dedication of SoPomon's Temple: 

Secondj the Introduction of Homer's Poemi 
into Greece : 

Tkirdy the Reformation of the Republic of 
Lacede^mon by Lycur'gus : 

Fourth^ the Building of Carthage by Di^do : 

lyth^ the Founding of the Kingdom of M»- 
cedon by Carpus : 

Sixthf the Preaching of Jonah to the Nin^e* 
vites. 

Towards the latter part of this period, portions pf 
profkne history^ begin to be certain: and sacred, his- 
tory, always certain, is still nMnre minate and paitisidar 
4 
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1 . The Dedication of Sotomon*s Temple at Jk- 
rusaUm took place 1004 years before the birth 
of Christ. It was performed by King Solomon 
in presence of all the assembled tribes of Israel, 
with the most solemn religious rites and cere- 
monies. 

This msgnificent structure was completed in about 
seven years. The plan had been devised by David, 
and materials j money, and artificers provided for its 
execution. An incalculable amount of gold was em- 
ployed in constructing it. It was probably the most 
superb and costly edifice of which antiquity can boast. 

There have been Inany buildings much larger than 
this temple, but none perhaps in which the workman- 
ship was more exquisite, or the materials more valua- 
ble. The body of the building was only a little more 
than ^ feet in length, 80 in breadth, and 45 in height. 
There were, however, a splendid porch, and numerous 
ornaments both within and without. 

The reign of Solomon -was characterized by abun- 
dance, peace, and prosperity ; but towards tl^f|0ose of 
it he met with trouble. His subjects beca/ne disaffect- 
ed to«vards him, through the burdensome imposts laid 
upon them, to support his expenses, and he himself 
became lu^curious and effeminate, and by' idolatry 
brought dishonour on the cause of religion. 

tHis wisdom, however, is proverbial, an^ his. piety, 
we hope, was sincere, and his repentance deep, ' For 
his, father David's sake, the evil threatened to his 
kingdom did not occur in his day, but it occurred 
during the reign of his son Rehobo^am, when ten tribes 
revolted from their monarch, and constituted a sepa- 
rate kingdom. 

2. . The Introduction of Homer* s Poems from 
Asia into Greece, contributed very considerably 
to the literary taste, distinction, and spirit of the 
Greeks, They were brought into Greece about 
8^6 8. a 
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Homer was among tfa» first, and probably the most 
eminent of all the writers of Jieathen antiquity. The 
literary world down to this day have bowed to his au- 
thority, and owned the force of his genius. His poems 
kave been taken as the model of all similar poems 
^vritten since his day. , 

They had a powerful effect on the minds of the 
aspiring Greeks ; and though several ages elapsed be- 
foxp Greece shone out in Uterature and the arts, the 

f>roductions of this bard had made the preparation, and 
aid the foundation of the splendid era which after- 
wards followed. 

Lycurgus,^who had travelled into Crete and Egypt, 
to observe the laws and institutions of those countries, 
at length visited Asia Minor, where he found ^le pro- 
ductions now spoken of. 

As Homer was a wandering minstrel, and is sup- 
posed to have produced his Iliad and Odyssey in de- 
tached pieces, and separate ballads, it was not until 
some time afterwards that they were brought into the 
form they now assume. This was ^ done by certain 
learned men, under the direction of Pisis'tratus, king 
of Athens. 

S. The Reformation of the Republic of Lace- 
demon by Lycurgus commenced 884 years B. C. 
By means of the institutions of this legislator, 
Lacedemon, from a weak and distracted state, 
arose to, great distinction and power among, the 
Grecian republics. 

Lacedemon, or Sparta, was situated in Peloponne'siis, 
the southern part of Greece, and upon the d;Wsion of 
that country among the Heracli'dse, fell to the share of 
Aristode'mus. On his death Sparta was governed 
jointly by his two sons, and this double m on arch v, 
transmitted to the descendants of each, continued \n 
the separate branches for near 900 years. 

The state, by this means, was weakened by eiVil 
commotions, and the people, feeling the want of con- 
stitutional laws, chose Lycurgus to b« their" legislator.. 
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His vrangwnttitfl were in m^y respects peculiar, and 
cannot liere be well detailed. 

It mav be statpd, faowever, general^; that he made 
an equal division of land among the people, abolished 
the use of gold and silver, substituting iron as a me- 
dium of ezchanffe, instituted a similarity of dress, and « 
ordained that all should take'their meals in public. 

Children he took from their parents at the age of 
seven years, and placed them in public schools, where 
they ejcperienced a ri^d discipline, which fitted them 
to act well their part as citizens and men. The' laws 
of Lyeurgus continued in force 500 years, during which 
time Sparta conquered many of the neighbouring 
states^ and ^became the most powerful republic in 
Greece. 

4. The Building. of Carthage by Dido took 
place, according to one account, 869 years B. 
C. or, according to another, not until a hunHred 

{'ears later. Its early histbry is but little known, 
ts subsequentiiistory is closely interwoven with 
that of Home. 

Dido was a' Ty'rian princess, who, being persecuted 
by the tyranny of her brother Pygmalion, lefb her 
eountry, wiUi a train of followers^ and settled in Af- 
riea, at one or other of the periods above mentioned. 
She fixed her habitation at the bottom of a gulph on a 
peninsula, near the spot where Tunis now stands. 

It is probable the -nught have found a few inhabit- 
anti in the place, whom its local advantages had 
U^dnoed to seme there ; but to her and her attendants 
Curthagd is doubdess indebted for a regular feunda- 

<'oii* 

The colony had the same language, and nearhr the 
Sfame laws, uid the sapae national character ^u the 
|iarent state. The city became at lenetfa, particularly 
at the period of the Punic wars, one of the most splen- 
^ in the world. It h^d under its dominion 300 small 
cities bordering on the Mediterranean sea. 

BfWiewing a population of 700,000 inhabitants, and 
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-with a^ immense number of temples and public build- 
ings, not a wreck of all its grandeur now remains. It 
lies buried und^V the ruins of its' own walls. The 
casual appearance of drains and reservoirs are the only 
objects which can now lead to tl^e discovery of its 
original position. 

5. The Founding of the Kingdom ofMacedon^ 
by Caranus, we date 807 years B. C* Obscure 
at first, it becl^ame a powerful monarchy, and at 
length overthrew the liberties of Greece. 

The most that we know of Caranus is, that he was 
an Argive by birth, and a descendant of Hercules. He 
established the regal government in Macedonia, which, 
in spite of the dangers that proved fatal to it in most 
of the* Grecian states, subsisted for the space of 647 
years, in this kingdom. 

The reign of the« warlike Philip first brought Maee- 
don into notice, and in the battle of Cheerone'a he 
subjected all the Grecian communities to his dominion. 
Of him and his still more warlike son Alexander the 
Great, we shall have hereafter an occasion to speak. 

6. The Preaching of Jonah to the JVinevitesy an 
event of very considerable interest, as related 
in the Bible, is dated 806 years B. C. The ob- 
ject of the preaching was to denounce. the di- 

~ vine judgments against this people, on account 
of their wickedness. 

JTonah, a prophet of Jeho'vah, was commanded to 
make known the divine displeasure against the inha- 
bitants of Nineveh, and to declare their doom, since 
their iniquities had nearly ripened them for destruc- 
tion. Being however sinfully averse to the perform- 
ance of this unpleasant task, he attempted to flee in 
a £hip to Tarshish. 

Here he was overtaken by the just judgment of God, 
in being thrown overboard by the seamen, into the 
midst of the sea, where he must have immediately 
perished, had not God interposed in a miraculous man* 
ner to save liis life. This was eflected in consequence 

4* 
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of Miiff swallowed by a very large ftsh, in tiieMo* 
maeh of which he was presenred, during three days 
and nights, when God caused the fish to cast him out 
on dry land. 

Taught hy such an admonition, he, upon a second 
application from the Lord, repairod to the scene of 
his duty, and decUred the divine will as he was di- 
rected* The Ninevites, alarmed by the threatened 
{HT^dlction, humbled themselves heiore Jdiovah, in 
eonsequence of which a temporary reegpite was granteid 
them. 

We learn however from history, that the Asmr^ian 
eminre, of which Nineveh was the capital, endeasoon 
afterwards under Sardanapa'lus, and that three mo- 
narchies rose from its ruins, viz. Nineveh, Babylon; and 
the kingdom of the Hedes. 

1. Sohmonf ^adowed with extraordinary 
wisdom^ 

2. Homer J the greatest of the Grecian poets. 

3. Hefnody an eminent Gre^k poet. 

4« Lycurg^^ reformer of the Spartan repnb- 
lie, and a wise legislator. 

5. Laifahy the greatest of the prophetical wri- 
ters. 

1. SohmoHf son of Pavid, was king of Israel after 
Ids father. He is celebrated for his wisdom, for his 

Jiety in early life, and the temple which he erected at 
erusalem, in honour of the God of Israel. He wrote 
the books of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the CanlideSy 
and died 975 B. C. See 1 Kings VSl uMpten. 

9. Homer was the most aAcient of all profane wrkets. 
The Arundelian Marbles fix his era at 907 B. C. Bnt 
when he W'as bom, who were his parents, and what 
the circumstances of his life, are unknown. No less 
than 7 cities dispute the honour of giving him Iwrtlu 
He is said to have been a wandering minstrel and to 
have been blind. See Lempriem^s Ckueieal DUthnmy, 
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3. But^dj tucoorimg to the best aoeountSi lived In 
tlie «g<e of Homer 907 B. C. Few of his works are 
extant. See Lempriert^s Ckusicai Dictionary. 

4. Ijyeufgus succeeded his brother on the Spartan 
thrane, but he resigned it to his nephew. His integri- 
ty Mdoed him up enemies, and he retired to Crete. The 
confyaAotk wMcn followed his departure induced him 
to retom at die earnest solicitations of his country-' 
mm. He DOW set about a reform in Sparta, which he 
had no difficulty in effecting, as his plan was warmly 
approTed by the oracle of Delphi, at that time held in 
gnmt veneration by the Oreeks. After thf institutions 
of Mb severe but salutary laws he retired from Sparta 
and died, as is supposed, at Crete, 870 B. C. 

5« Jbatah was of the lineage of David. He prophe- 
ried from 735 to 681 B. C. and is said to have been cut 
in two with a wooden saw, by the cruel king Manas'- 
sefa* 

HUnttUmuimn dtisftiiatf 0110 on VerfoH U« 

1. During this period the nations whose dvUization 
had recently commenced continued to advance. Syria 
and Greece began to rise into notice, and in the latter 
especialljr, some very wise institutions were establish- 
ed. Syna, though it rapidly advanced in power, was 
a kingdom of very short duration. 

Some of ihe wure ancient natione vwre on the waiU. 
The Israeliti^h monarchy, which was atits height under 
David and Solomon, began to declin^ after the death 
of the latter. Hie old Assjrr'ian empre tottered to its 
falL As we have already learnt, the ibundations of a 
few nnchly sovereicnties were laid d^uring this period, 
porticuhuiy those of Macedon and Carthage. 

2. The state of the arU during this period may be 
judged of fit>m the works by which it was distinguish- 
ed. Artists in those times had veiy imperfect ideas of 
the elegant imd beautiful, . They were fond of that 
wbicbv was showy and ostentatious, unless the temple 
at Jerusalem be an exception. 

Of this the Egyptian pyramids^ some of which were 
probably built durmg this period, are a proof, i» also 
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many of the stupendous works with whieh Babylon 
waiT adorned. The correct and tasteful in architecture 
were little known. 

By the time now under review, several nations had 
made considerable proficiency in the arts of Biaiuary, 
BodpturCy and embroidery. The statues of Babylon in 
particular were quite numerous. The Phcdnicians 
^ were skiUed in the manufacture of precious stufis, and 
in a great degree in the art of dyeing in particular, 

3. The learning and literature of these times were 
not great, except in a very few individuals ; as, for 
instance, Solomon, Homer, and Hesiod. As to poetry, 
it was very ancient in Greece ; but though Orpheus, 
Museus, and Linus preceded Homer, he was the only 
master of poetry, and the poet of all ages and nations. 

The phuosophy of those times was a species of wild 
mythology ; sometimes religious, sometimes moral, and 
sometimes political ; such as is to be found in the Or- 
phicsy and in Homer and Hesiod. 

4. Commerce flourished in a degree which, for this 
earl^ period of the world, mus(t appear somewhat sur- 
prismg. The fleets of Israel, under the direction of 
Tyrian mariners, traded to the land of Ophir, which 
some suppose to be a district in Ethiopia, and others 
suppose to be some part of India. Their course was 
probably by the Red Sea. 

Doubtless during this period considerable improve- 
ment was made in the construction of their vessels^ as 
otherwise so long voyages could not have been prose- 
cuted with any degree of safety or convenience. 

5. The monarchical form of government generally 
. prevailed except among the Greeks, some of whom 

exhibited the earliest, though very imperfect, modes 
of a republican govern meit and free institutions.^ 

Monarchs Were mostly absolute and despotic — ^ma- 
sters of the lives and properties of their subjects, and 
from the samples which we have among the Assyr'ian 
and Babylonian prinees, and the kings of Israel, we 
may conclude that they were almost or wholly a very 
worthless and despicable race. 

6. As during the preceding period, so in this, the 
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light of the tnte reUgian shone only among thcr chosen 
people of God, unless it ma^ have been, that a few in- 
dividuals in the surrounding nations obtained some 
partial and transient glimpses of the truth. It is with 
considerable reason supposed, that several of the an- 
cient sages, at different times, acquired sotne portion 
of the information contained in the Scriptures. 

But, though the true religion was known only to the 
Hebrews as a community, it began to disappear amonff 
ihenu After the revolt of the ten tribes, for politicfd 
as well as religious reasons, a new temple and a new 
priesthood were instituted, in coi^sequence of which 
very essential deviations from the original institution 
of Moses crept in, and their religion became a mixture 
of Judaism and pagan idolatry. 

An awfid series of incf, toarsy mauaeres, servUude^ 
famine and pestilence followed this separation. Some, 
however,' of the kings of Judah, were pious men, which 
was not the fact with the kings of the ten tribes, and 
the revelation of Jehovah was preserved only among 
the Jews in its purity, by means principally of the 
temple and worship whicn existed in Jeru'salem. 
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PERIOD VI, 

■ 

THE PERIOD OF ROMAN KINGS, 

£XT£ND3 FROM 

THE FOUNDING OF ROME, 

752 YEABS B. C. 

' TO , 

THE BATTUE OF MAB'ATHON, 

490 YEARS B. C. 

The length of this period is 262 years. 
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Xmffortant Sbenttf in ipetion VH. 

Six principal events are to be assigned to 
this period. 

First J the Foundation of Rome by Rom'ulus . 

Second, the Carrying of the ten tribes of 
Israel into captivity : 

Third, the Taking of Jeru^salem by N^bu- 
chadnez^zar : 

Fourth, the Conquest of Baby'lon, by Cyrus 
the Great : 
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JFifih^ the Return of the JeWs from their cap- 
tivity : ' 

Sixihy the Abolition of the regal government 
at Rome. 

Prbfkne history now rises in authenticity and accu- 
racy, and the history of different nations is consequent- 
\y more interesting, and to be depended on. The 
rabulous times end soon after the beginning of this 
period. 

1. The Foundation of Rome by Rom'tdusj 752 
y^ars before the Christian era, was connected 
with the rise and establishment of the most pow- 
erful empire which has ever existed. The city 
was peopled by runaway slaves aild criminals, 
and at first had neither laws, nor rules, and but 
few viromen. 

Rom'ulus was the son of Rhea Sylvia, i^ vestal, and 
was, together with his twin-brother Remus, preserved 
in infancy in a remarkable manner. Being, by the 
death of his brother, at the age of eighteen years, left 
sole commander of a band of Robbers, he began the 
foundation of what has once been called *'the eternal 
city." 

It took the name of its founder, and» was built upon 
the Palatine bill. The city was almost square, and 
about a mile in circumference, containing 1000 houses, 
more properly huts* Even the palace of Rom'ulus 
was bimt of i^eds, and thatched with straw. 

Having become king, he introduced order and disci* 
pline, which gradually improved under Numa, and 
several succeeding sovereigns. The circumstances 
in which this people were placed, ^atura^y gave rise 
to continual animosities, which were - commonly set- 
tled by battles, in which thoy were almost always 
victorious. 

Romulus divided the people into thr^e tribes, and 
each tribe into ten companies, each of which consisted 
of 100 men, headed by a centurion. He divided t^^ 
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land into three parts ; one for the support of gOT6ni« 
ment, another for the maintenanoe of religion, and a 
third into portions of tw6 acres to every citizen. 

2. The Carrying of the ten iribei of brad into 
captivity^ by Shalmane^ser, put an end to the Is-* 
raelitish kingdom. It occurred 721 years B. C. 
and was the consequencef under rrovidence, 
of their awiul sinfulness. 

The ten tribes had existed as a separata kingdom 
from the time of Jerobo'am, under a succession of 
inreligioQS princes. The cixj of Sama'ria waa their 
capital. 

Under their last kins Hose'a, Sama'ria was besieged 
by Shalmane's^r, and, after three years, taken and 

Slundered. The Assyrian king destroyed the idng* 
om, by leading the greater part of the inhabitants into 
captivity, who were dispersed throughout Asi^yria, and 
never more returned. 

Some few, who remained in Ca'naan, were inter* 
mixed with strangers, land from that nuxture sprung 
•the motley race, which were aflerWiurds known under 
the name of 8amar^itans. The- prophets describe the 
sufferings of the Israelites as exceedingly {preat, and 
brought upon them bv their departiue firom the in- 
stitutions of JMEoses, and by their general and Bioastrous 
wickedness. 

3. The taking of Jeru'scHem by Nebuehadnea^* 
zar followed the de&truction of Safma^ria, aftei 
the li^se of little more than a century, viz. 606 
B. C. The city and its temple were nmed tv 

their foundations. 

After the extinction of the Israelitish nation, already 
mentionedj^ the kingdom of Judah enjoyed but a pre- 
carious existence. It was invaded, at afferent times, 
by the Babylo'nians, rendered tributary, and finally 
subdued. 

Jeru'salem was taken after a twelve months* siega. 
-— Zedeki'ah, the kinx of Judah, and his family, were 
taken prisoners; the latter ware put to death ; but the 
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miserable father, after being; obtiged to witness the 
scene, had his eyes put out, and was carried captive to 
Babvlon in chains; 

The captain of Nebuchadnez'zar, agreeably to or- 
ders, levelled Jerusalem, the temple, and the royal 
palace to the ground, and laid waste the country far 
and near. All the principal persons, and the most 
skilful artists of every kind, were removed to Babylon. 

4, TTie Conquest of Bal/ylon by Cyrus the 
Great terminated the Babylonian empire. The 
city was entered by stratagem. Belshaz^zer 
being shut up in bis capital, was killed, and 
Babylonia was made a province of Persia. This 
event happened 538 years B. C. 

Cyrus is celebrated both in profane and sacred his> 
tory. in the providence of God he was appointed as 
the restorer of the Jews from their captivity, whom 
he treated with great kindness. 

He mounted the throne of Persia, which was an 
inconsiderable power before his time, succeeding his 
father Camby'ses in that sovereignty, and his uncle 
Cyarax'es in the sovereignty of the Modes. ^ These 
empires he united. Besides the Babylonians, he van- 
quished the Lyd^ians, subjected the greatest part of 
Lesser Asia, and made himself master of Assyr'ia and 
Aral^ia. 

Cyrus spent the last part of his life in consolidating} 
his vast conquests, being greatly beloved not only by 
his own natural subjects, but by those of the conquer- 
ed nations. 

5. The Rettim of the Jews from the Captivity 
was accomplished by means of Cyrtis, who pub- 
lished an edict permitting their return. This 
erent, which occurred during the, first year of 
the fioie reign of Cyrus, is dated 536 years B. C. ' 

The Jews were held in captivity to the Babylonians 
just sewBly years. Many of them seem to have. been 
5 
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made truly humble and pious, by means of' their ca- 
lamity, and they adhered resolutely to the worship of 
their fathers. < 

i^yrus restored to them aH the vessels of the temple, 
'^hich Nebuchadnez^zar had brought with him from 
Jeru^salem. He permitted them to rebuild the temple, 
and even furnished them with means. This work they 
accomplished in four years. , 

The history of the Jews ia continued in the Old 
Testament about 100 years ^fter their return, during 
which period they were ffreatly favoured by the suc- 
cessors of Cyrus, especially from the time of Dari^us, 
and under Artaxerx'es, the Ahasue'rus of the scrip- 
tures. The scripture narrative ends at the above 
Aamed period. _ 

6. The Abolition of the regal government at 
Rome was- occasioned by the tyranny of Tar'- 
quin, surnamed the proud, its seventh King. 
This event happened 609 years B. C. Brutus 
and Collati'nus were the chief agents in bring- 
ing it about. 

Tarquin ingratiated himself with the lower orders, , 
t6 weaken, by their means, the power of the higher : i 
but being extremely insolent and cruel, he at length i 
disgusted all classes of his subjects. i 

A rape committed by his son Sextus on Lucretia,' 
tne wife~of Collatinus, who had, in a paroxysm of I 
grief, killed herself, roused the vengeance of her hus^i 
band and friends, particularly the stern and inflexible 
BrutuB ; the consequence of which was his expulsion 
with ignominy from Rome, and with hihi the uttei 
abolition of a monarchical government among the Ro^ 
mans. After this event, annual consuls were chosen. 

It is not to be concealed, however, that there 
circumstances which throw a degree of suspicion 
tl^is portion of the Roman histoiy. It is to be not 
that but seven kings reigned during this period, whi( 
wi6i 244 years, and that some oi these died viole 
dectha. 
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Moredvcr, it is allowed that tliere were nohistoriftns 
Ibr the first five centuries posterior to the buiWing of 
Rome : and Livy testifies, chat almost all the ancient 
records were destroyed, when the Gauls took the city 
in 385 B. C. 

113ij9titt0ttff}l)c1i (arhatacutfs ftt ^^etiQtr VH 

1 . Rom/uluSf founder and first king of Rome. 

2. Sap^phoj a Greek poetess, inventor of tho 
Sapphic verse. 

3. S(/hn, Legislator of Athens, and one of 
the wisest men of Gteece. * 

4. Tha^hs^ founder of the Ionic philosophy. 
6. Ci/rusy a wise and successful prince, who 

conquered most of the East^ 

6. Anaefreon, a Greek poet, and father of 
Anacreontic verse. 

1. Rom'ulus, in conjunction with his twin-brother 
Re'mus, performed several exploits, before he built 
Rome. His heroism and energy prepai*ed the Romans 
to become a powerful people. He reigned 39 years, 
and died 714 B. C. . 

2» Sappho was celebrated for her beauty as well as 
poetical talents ; she was born in the island of Les^bos, 
about 600 B. C. Her tender attachments werje so 
strong, that not succeeding in her passion for Pba'on, 
she threw herself into the sea from Moupt Leu'cas. 
Two fragments of her poetry remaining are so beau- 
tiful, as to show that she was deservedly called the 
tenth Muse* 

3. The birth place of So'lon was Saramis. He 
travelled first, and afterwards, in the capacity of law- 
giver, made a reform in every department at Athens. 
He was one of the Gnomists or seven sages of Greece, 
and the most eminent^ of his countrymen. He died, 
as some report, in Cy^prus, in his 80th year, 558 B. C. 

4 T^(i'les was Oder of the seven sages of Greece 
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born at Mile'tus in lo'niA. In quest of knowledge he 
travelled into various countries, and at Mem^phis he 
measured the height and extent of a pyramid by its 
shadow. He was the first Grecian wlio calculated & 
solar eclipse. He died in his 96th year ; about 548 
B. C. 

5. Cy'rua was the founder of the Persian empire. 
As already intimated he was a great conqueror ; — ^he 
was equally distinguished for his ciyic virtues. His 
death is variously reported, about 530 B. X^, 

6. Anadrton flourished about 532 B. Gi The poetry 
which he wrote was lyric in its character. His odes, 
an^atory and bacchanalian, though worthless as to their 
sentiments, have been the admiration of every age for^ 
their sweetness and elegance. He was choked by a 
grape in his 85th year. ' 

JUfmaaneQttis ^Mvc^aviisinn on 

1. The fate of the Hebrew nation, one portion of 
which had cet^sed to exist, and the other had ceased 
to exist independently, during this penod, forms an 
impressive comment, on the dealings of God wUh com- 
munities, I It manifests his regard of the principles of 
eternal justice, and in the case of the Hebrews in 
particular, confirms the prophetical declarations of 
scripture. 

True religion must have been but little known in the 
world, since among God's chosen people so, many 
enormities existed. A small portion of the Jews kept 
the hallowed flame alive, and the divine designs in re- 
gard to the great work of Redemption, aflerwards to 
he accomplished, seemed to be wonderfully fulfilled 
i;i the kind treatment which the Jews received from 
the sovereigns of Persia. 

The common virtues of humanity^ the virtues of heroic 
ages, distin<ruished the nations that were now rising 
to importance, particularly the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans, fhe latter uf whom hod just begun to make a 
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figure in Italy. False systems of rteligion received an 
accession of strength during this period, particularly 
the Magianism of the East, in the writings of Zo- 
roas'ter. ' 

2. During this j>eriod, dmlizatum made very consi- 
derable progress, particularly in Greece, under the in* 
stitutions of Lycur^gus and So'lon, and were ripening 
for that perfection which they attained in the next 
succeeding period. 

The Romans at this era, though a sensible and ener- 
getic, were but a half civilized people. Their language 
was in that imperfect state which characterizes the lan- 
guage of every infant nation. The very lew fragments 
of sentences which have come down to us, such as 
those that are found in the " Fratres ArvaUs,*^ and 
^Jjtges Regiiif^* show a vast difference of the language 
then in use, and that which was employed durhig the 
Augustan age. 

Greece was beginning to be adorned by several emi 
xient poets and philosophers, while some of the more 
ancient nations in the East were sinking, or had already 
8unk in decay. The Gno'mistSy or teven tages of 
Greece, flourished during this period. 

3. The human mind, it is said, is never stationary ; 
if it does not go forward, it retrogrades. It evidently 
made a considerable advance during the present 
period, and mankind, by discoveries in tcience and 
philosophy, increased their stock of conveniences and 
comforts. 

We cannot tell exactly the progress made at this 
time in commerce, navigation, and the other branches 
of human industry, as the records of these things are 
incomparably more scanty than of the wars and civil 
convulsions which took place. Those improvements 
in the means of living, .and the enjoyments of life, 
wl4ch are so much thought of in these times, seem t6 
have been affairs of minor importance among the 
ancients. 

The inventions of later and quite modem times have 
multiplied, beyond account, the conveniences and com- 

5* 
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forts of life ; yet the spirit of invtnJtion and dUcof^ery^ in 
the early period under review, was awaked in seve];^! 
countries, particularly in Greece^ Even Rome had 
built her magnificent. Capitol. 

4. Most of the governments which existed during 
this period, as fii former periods, were monarchical ; 
yet that of Greece was a confederated republic, simi- 
lar, but much inferior both in theoretic and practical 
excellence to that of these United States. 

Rome, before the conclusion of t]|^s period, is found 
added to the list of republics. Her government pre- 
viously' had been strictly monarchlj^al. The times 
however were marked by violence, and a- people whose 
origin .was that of a lawless banditti, ill brooked the 
restraints of a monarchy. 

5. The Assyrian empire ceased to exist, upon llie 
taking and destruction of Nin'eveh, its capital, by 
Nebuchadnezzar. But other nations, we have seen, 
were ' rising into existence and importance in the 
West. . i 

Several places of consequence were ftnmded in this 
period, as Taren'tum, in Italy, by the Parthe'nians ; 
Chalce'don by the Megar^ans ; Byzan'tium by Pauaa'** 
nias, kinr of spar'ta ; and Cyre'ne, in Africa, by Battot 
of Lacede^moD. 
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PERIOD VII, 

THE PERIOD OF GRECIANS GLORYj 

XXtEHBfl FROM 

THE BATTI^B OF MAB/AT^OV^ 

* 

490 TEARS B. C. 

« 

TO 
* THE BIRTH OF AIiEX AKDEB, 

• 356 TEARS B. C. 

The length i^ this period ia 134 yeeara. 
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Sit principal events are included in this 
period. 

Firsts the Battle of Mar^athon : 

Se^mdj the Destmction of Leon^idas and his 
band at Thermo|/yl8B r 

Tliibrdf the iWtatorship of Cinciniia^tas at 
Rome: * 

-r^mrth, the Retreat of 10,000 Otedbt under 
Xeh^ophim ; 

Fijih, die lUting of Rome Iff the Ckmhr s 

Sfa!!^ As the War betmen The^be» aswd SpnKta^ ' 
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The sources of information in regard to events of 
this date, are most of them too authentic to be doubt- 
ed. Some of the most eminent of the Greek historians 
then flourished, viz. Herod'otus, Thucyd^ides, and 
Xen'ophon. 

1. The mettle of Mar'aihon was fought be- 
tween the Greeks and Persians, in which the 
latter were defeated with great slaughter. The 
Greeks were led on by Milti'ades, and the Per- 
sians fought under Dari^us their king. This 
event occurred 490 years B. Ql 

This war originated in the ambition of Darius, and 
liis passion for revenge. After losing a lar^e number 
of ships, he effected a landing of his troops in EubcB'a^ 
and poured down impetuously on At'tica. Milti'ades 
met them on the plain of Maratlion, and slaughtered 
6300 of the enemy, while his own loss was only 190 
men. 

For his heroic conduct Miltiades received from the 
Athe'nians, his countrymen, ■ the basest ingratitude.. 
He died of his wounds in prison, whither he had been, 
thrust upon the imputation of treason, in an unsuccess- 
ful attack soon afterwards upon the Isle of P^ros. 
- An. incident in this wcir, mentioned by Justin th& 
historian, may be related. Cynegy'rus, the brother of 
the poet iEs'chylus, having performed prodigies of 
valour, pursued the Persians to the shore, and laid 
hold of a ship, which was ^ady to sail, with his right 
hand. , 

Some of the enemy seeing this, cut it off, on which 
he seized it with his left ; and being deprived of that 
also, he fastened his teeth in it, and thus expired. 

2. The Destruction of LeonOas and his hand 
at Thermop'yla, was an eminent instance of de- 
voted patriotism. It took place in an engage- 
ment which they had with the Persians at tnat 
celebrated pass. Leon^idas and his 300 men 
resisted the whole Persian army, till they wer6~ 
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overpowered and crushed by numbers. The ' 
date of this event is 480 years B. C. 

Xerx'es, the son of Dari'us, in prosecution of his 
father's plans, had invaded Greece. It is estimated 
that his army consisted of 2,000^000 of fighting men, 
besides vast niinihors of women and domestics — ^the 
largest army ntid uiiKetnblage of persons of which hu» 
tory gives an account 

To transport t^o vast a body of people, he employed 
1200 ships of war, and 'SOOO ships of burden. Landing 
in Thes'saly, be proceeded by rapid 'marches to Ther- 
mop'ylae, a narrow defile on the bay anciently called 
Manacus, 

Leonidas, king of Sparta, was chosen to oppose this 
immense force with only 6(X)0 men. During two days 
the Persians strove in vain to force their way, and 
were repeatedly repulsed with great slaughter. Op- 
position however was fruitless,' on account of the iih- 
mense difiference of numbers. 

Foreseeing certain ruin, the Spartan king command- 
ed all to retire but three hundred of his countrymen. 
His motive was to show the Persians what sort of 
people they had to encounter, and to acquire immortal 
fame. He and his^brave men were all destroyed. 

3. The Dictatorship of CindnnaHus at Rome 
is dated 456 years B. C. He hastened to resign 
it at the expiration of sixteen days, having res- 
cued a Roman army from destruction, defeated 
a powerful enemy, and rendered other signal ' 
services to his country. 

After Rome had become a republic, the executive 
power was held by two consuls annually chosen tntm 
among the Patricians at first, and afterwards from 
among the Plebeians also, or the lower order of the 
people^lvhen the government became altogether demo- 
eratical. ' Besides these, there were other ofiicers 
entrusted with great power, as the tribunes chosen 
from among the Plebeians, and, for a few years, the 
Decem^'irk . 
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The office of a Dicta'tor was a temporary despotisan, 
resorted to in times of imminent danger. The Dicta- 
tor had absolute and* unlimited authority, to provide 
for the put)lic safety and defence, by enrolling all the 
citizens who were capable of bearing arms, and by 
putting to death any that should refuse obedience. 

Cincinna'tus, previously to being called to the dic- 
tatorship, had been' Consul ; but retiring to his little 
farm in the neighbourhood of Rome, he hoped to en- 
joy, during the remainder of life, domestic and rural 
tranquillity. The public danger, however, upon the 
invasion of the i£qui and Volsci, required a person of 
his great talents to hold this high office. 

He acquitted himself in it to the satisfaction of all 
parties, though the times were extremely turbulent. 
By extricating the army of dne of the Consuls, which 
was hemmed in by the enemy, from its perilous situ a* 
tion, and by defeating the enemy, and taking their city, 
he probably saved Rome itself from destruction. 

4. The Retreat of 10,000 Greeks under Xen^o- 
phon^ through an enopiy's country 1600mil>es in, 
extent, was an instance of astonishing skill and 
success. It happened 401 years B. C. and is 
admirably described by Xenophon himself. 

A younger brother of Artaxerx^es Mne'mon formed 
the project of dethroning him, and, with the aid of 
13,000 Greeks, engaged /him in battle near Babylon, 
but was defeated and slain. 1 

The remainder of the Grecian army, amounting 
10,000 men, were obliged either to submit to the em 
my, or to make good their retreat from Babylon to tl 
banks of the Euxine. They chose the latter; 
notwithstanding incredible hardships and dangei 
they succeeded entirely. 

Their loss was not more than 1500 men, from sic! 
ness, hardships, casualties and battles, during 
whole course. This retreat is reckoned the most cel< 
brated in history, and, together with a beautiful accoi 
of it from Xenophon, has acquired tor him and 
countrymen signal honour. 
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But while the Greeks were so illustrious in war, the 
lustre of their character, particularly that of the Athe- 
niaps, was greaftly tarnished by their treatment of 
Socrates, their counttyman, about this time. This 
most eminent of heathen philosophers jfell a victim to 
the resentment of the Athenians, on account of his , 
teaching a purer and more rational religious worship, 
than that which prevailed amon^ his countrymen. 

5. The Taking of Rome by the GavJs, was ef- 
fected under Bren'nus, their leader, 385 years 
B. C. Rome was laid waste and burnt by these 
barbarous invaders, who were, however, quickly 
expelled, and the city was rebuilt with wonder- 
ful rapidity. 

The Gauls, a branch of the great nation of the Celtae, 
had opened to themselves a passage through the Alps 
at four different periods, and were at this time esta- 
blished in the country between those mountains and 
the Apennines. 

Commanded by Brennus, they laid siege to the 
Etrus'can Clu'sium, the people of which, who were 
destitute of a warlike character, besought the aid of the 
Romans. Brennus attacking tlie latter, pushed his suc- 
cesses asfar^s the gates of Rome, entered the city, and 
overthrew and burnt the whole of it except the capitol. 

While he was engaged in the siege of that strong 
citadel, CamiMus, the Dictator, had assembled a large 
army, with which he entered Rome, and furiously at- 
tacking the barbarians, he put them to flight, and 
banished them for ever from the city. 

6* The War between Thebes and Sparta com- 
menced about 371 years B. C. The other Gre- 
cian states weie associated with Sparta ; but 
Thebes, though alone, under Epaminon^as, 
maintained its ground, and triumphed in seve- 
ral engagements. 

The glory which the Greeks acquired in the Persian 
war, rendered them vain ^d insolent, and, disagreeing 
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among themselves, they engaged in the most destruc- 
tive and unnatural hostilities. The Athenians began 
the spirit of domineering, but being subdued by the 
Spartans, the latter became insolent in their tum^ 

Thebes at length engaged in a contest against Spar- 
ta, and indeed against all the associated states of 
Greece Epaminpndas, leading the Theban armies, 
defeated his e^emv at the celebrated battle of Leuc'traf 
and, eiffht years alter, stiU further humbled their power 
at the battle of Mantine'a, in which the Theban com- 
mander was slain. 

Though the Thebans became independent and for- 
midable among the Grecian states, solely from the 
wise counsels and vigorous measures of Epaminondas, 
the Spartans had but little cause for exultation at his 
death. This event may be said to have paved the 
way for the entire subjugation of Greece to a foreign 
power. 

1. Confu'cius, the great Chinese Philosopher. 

2. Herod'otut^ a Greek, the father of profane 
history. 

3. Pin'dar^ih^ chiefofthe Grecian lyric poets. 

4. Sodratesy the greatest of heathen moralists. 

5. Thucyd'ides^ an eminent Greek historian. 

6. Hippo&ratesj the father of medicine. 

1. Conju^eiui was born in the province at present 
called Chan Long, 551 years B. C. He was .a man of 
distinguished knowledge, wisdom, and integrity ; and 
hence universally admired and beloved. Men of aH 
ranks sought his counsels, and yielded to his superior 
sa^acitv. He died in his 73d year. 

3. Herod'obu was a native of Halicamas'sus, and 
flourished about 440 years B. C. Having left his coun- 
try, oppressed by I^g'damis, he returned after he had 
surveyed the most celebrated countriesy and succeeded 
in expelling the tyrant. Instead of procuring admirm- 
tion, it displeased the populace; and he was agun 
obliged to flee. 
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When in his 99th year, he appeared at the Olym'pio 
games; and recited his history, which was received 
with such applause, that its nine books were named after 
the nine Muses, and ]^rocured for him the name of the 
Father of History. The history contains the wars of 
the Greeks fmd Persians, with an account of other 
celebrated natipns. It is written with ease and ele- 
gance ; if it contain a portion of the incredible, it was 
the manner, of the age, and it is related on the author- 
ity of others. 

3. Thebes waa the birth-place of Ptn'(2ar. His com- 
positions were sought by statesn^en and princes, and 
his hyibns were repeated in the temples, at the cele- 
bration of festivals. Some of his odes are extant, and 
are greatly admired for grandeur of expression, and 
magnificence of style. He died 435 B. C. at the age, 
as some say, of 86. 

4. Soc^rates was a native of Ath'ens. Qe often ap- 
peared in the field of battle, but shone- more in the 
display of that exemplary virtue, for which he has 
ever since been venerated. By a false accusation he 
was condemnied'to death by a majority of three voices. 
He (^received the poison administered to him' with 
signal con^posure, m his 70th year, and about 400 B. C. 

5. Thucyd'xdes was also a native of Athens. He 
early appeared in the Athenian armies ; but an instance 
of ill success caused his banishment, in the 8th vear of 
the Peloponne^sian war. He then wrote the Iiistory 
of that war to the 21st year of it He is admirably 
concise and energetic in his narrative.'* 

6k Hippoc'raJtts was bom in the island of Cos* He 
improved himself by reading, in the tablets of the ' 
temples, the diseases and means of recovery of indivi- 
duals. Some say he delivered Athens from a dreadful 
pestilence. His writings, but few of which remain, 
have pr6cured for him the epithet of Jmne. 

^toc(llanrott0 ei^ntt^^innn on 

1. Greece at this time reached the zenith of her- 
glory. Her phUosophera, hUtortanSf poetic and drfifft, 

6 
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are too numerous to be here mentioned. Indeed, a 
succession of them continued a hundred 'years later 
than this period. A taste for Hterature and the fine 
arts survived long after public spirit and heroic virtue 
had deparjted. 

With Greece this was emphatically the«ra of liber- 
ty, heroism, 'and militarif enterprise. The names of 
Milti'ades, A.risti'des, Themis'tocles, Ci'mon, Per'icles, 
Pelopldas, and Epaminon^das, without being associat- 
ed particularly with Hterary^ greatness, shed a lustre 
ov6r the annals of Greece. 

In the useful and necessary arts, such as agriculture^ 

mant^actures, and commerce^ the Greeks were never 

. greatly distinguished. But in those which are called 

the Jine arts, they surpassed all other ancient nations. 

The administration ofPer'icles was the era of splen- 
dour and luxury. The arts broke out at once with 
surpri;sing lustre ; and architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, were carried lo perfection. 

2. The Romans continued comparatively an unen- 
lightened people, tut pursued with energy and success 
their^ system of war and conquest. No authors as yet ap- 
peart^d among them, although their language doubtless 
became improved by the extension of their intercourse 
with neighbouring nations, particularly with Greece. 

We hear but little of the Asiatic nations during 
thi^ period. They come, principally into view, in their 
wars with the Greeks ; but from the time of Xerxes 
they appear to have become, in a degree, enervated. 

The Assyrian and Babylonian empires had come to 
an end, and Egypt, in Africa, constituted a part of the 
Persian empire, from the time of Cambyses, 525 B. C. 
until Alexan^der vanquished Dariua. 

3. It is important to trace the events in Jewish his- 
tory^ from their intimate connexion with the true reZi- 
gion in the world. In their dependent state under the 
sovereigns of Persia, the Jews continued to enjoy a 
degree of prosperity. This was the case with them 
until the death of Alexander. 

Darius manifested his favour towards them during 
his long reign. Xerxes, his son, confirme4 their privi- 
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]eges. Under Artaxerxes they were still mare favour- > 
cd, through the influence of his queen, Esther, a Jewess. 
From this prince, Ez'ra obtained very liberal donations', 
to be applied to the service of the temple, and full 
p(^vers to govern the Jews agreeably to the divine 
constitution. 

A similar commission was granted*to Nehemiah, who 
rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem, and reformed many 
abuses both in religion and in the administration of 
government. AAer Ez^ra and Nehemi^ah, we find no. 
more governors of Ju^dea, which probably became 
subject to the govewior of Syr'ia. « 

Under these favourable circumstances, the cause of 
religion became prosperous for a period, and thus the 
light that was in the world was kept from being utter- 
ly extinguished. Greece, iji the height of its glory, 
knew not the true God ; and this is always the fact, 
where revelation does not enlighten the human mind. 

4. JVavigaiiojfi and commerce have made more or less 
progress from the earliest times. During the present 
period, sea-fights became very frequent, and immense - 
armaments by sea were sent both by the Greeks and 
Persians. This fact shows the progress made in 
ship-building, though doubtless this art was still very 
imperfect, compared with the state of it in modern 
times. 

5. The best models of a popular form of government^ 
among the ancients, were exhibited in Greece and 
Rome during this period. But they were far from be- 
ing perfect, and their deficiency was connected with 
a vast many evils. Nothing was more common than 
revolution, faction, and bloodshed. 

The condition of the people under those govern- 
ments was very undesirable, compared with the best 
governments of modern times. In all the states of 
Greece, the slaves formed the actual majority of the 
inhabitants. To this miserable class of men the free 
citizens were rigorous bond-masters. Bondage being 
a consequence of the contraction of debts' eveir by 
freemen, a great proportion of these were subject to th© 
tyranny of their fellow-citizens. 
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PERIOD VIII, > 

THE PERIOD OF ROMAN MILITARY 

' RENOWN, 

EXTENDS FROM ^ 

THE BIRTH OP ALEX-AWDEB, 

356 YEARS B. C. 

TO 

THE DESTRUCTION OF CAR'THAGB, 

146 YEARS B. C. 

/ 

\ 

TAe fengf A of this period is 210 years. 



Ktnpottattt ISbmts in l&tvitiO TJMXK^ 

This period comprises seven principal events. 

First, the Subjugation of the Greciap states 
to the dominion of Philip : 

Second, the Overthrow of the Persian Empire 
by Alexander: 

Third, the Partition 6f the Macedo'nian Em- 
pire into four great monarchies : - , 
-Fourth, the Defeat of Pyr'rhus by the Romans: 

Fifth, the first Punic War :- 

Sixth, the second Punic War : 
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Seventh^ the Subjugation of Macedo'nia and 
Greece by the Romans. 

The Grecian and Roman annals supply the most au- 
thentic materials for this period. It is an era prolific 
in events, particularly of defeats and conquests. 

1. The Subjugation of the Grecian States to 
the dominion of Philip was the result of the bat- 
tle of Cherrone'a, fought 338 years B. C. In 
this battle the liberty of all Greece was at stake , 
and it was lost by the success of the Macedo- 
nian king. 

While Greece was embroiled in domestic dissen- 
sions, and was beginning to be enervated by luxury, 
the consequence of her foreign conquests, Philip 
mounted the throne of Macedon. He soon conceived 
the aqj^bitious design of bringing that noble country 
under the yoke. 

An occasion was soon found. An attempt of the 
Pho'cians to plunder the temple of Del'phos, excited 
the sacred war, in which almost all the republics took 
a part. The Thelaans and Thessa^lians soliciting Phi- 
hp's aid, he commenced hostilities by invading Pho'cis, 
the key to the territory of At'tica. 

Demos'thenes, by his eloquence, endeavoured to 
arouse the apprehensions of the Atlienians, liis coun- 
trymen, and Succeeded eo as to induce them to make 
a vigorous effort for their liberties. But the event, 
was unsuccessful. Philip met th^m at Clierrone'a, 
and .the fortunes' of that day fixed the condition of 
Greece.' 

It was not, however, his policy to treat them as a 
conquered people. Their separate and independent 
governments they retained, while he controlled all'the 
national movements. In a general council of the^ 
states, being chosen generalissimo of the forces of the 
nation,, he meditated the ' invasion of Persia, but was 
soon al^er cut off by private assassination. 

2. The Overthrow of the Persian Empire by 
Alexander is dated 330 years B. C. It had 

6* 
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sabsisted 206 years from the time of Cyrus the 
Great. Its fate was decided in the battle of 
Arbe'la, fought between Ale^&ander and Darius. 

In this battle Darius is said to have lost 300,000 'men. 
Two other battles had been previously fought between 
Alexander and the Persian monarch, in both of which 
the former was successful. Darius soon afterwards, 
being betrayed by one of his own satraps, was cruelly 
murdered. 

Alexander had taken up bis father's project of con 
. quering Persia, and was in like manner appointed by 
the Grecian states commander in chief of their forces. 
He took with him only 35,000 men, and with this small 
force he not only conquered Persia, but Syri^, Egypt, 
and India, and meditated the design of proceeding to 
the eastern ocean. 

His army refusing to second his wishes, he was 
obliged to return, ai^r having penetrated to the Gan- 
ges. Stung with mortification at the limits assigned 
to his .conquests, which he vainly believed would be 
commensurate with the globe, he abandoned himdelf 
to every excess of luxury and debauchery. 

While he tarried at Babylon on his return home, he 
suddenly died, in a fit of debauch, in the 33d year of 
his age, and 13th of his reign. 

3. The Partition of the Mcuxdonian Empire into 
four great Monarchies took place about twelve 
years afler the death of Alexander, viz. 312 
years B. C. PtoPemy^ Lysim'achus, Cassan'der, 
and Seleu^cus, four generals of Alexander, made 
this division among themselves. 

From the time of Alexander's death to this division 
of the empire, there was a constant series of wars and 
intrigues among his generals. This was the natural 
effect of his havings nominated .no successor. In reply 
to bis courtiers, who inquired to know to whom'the 
empire should devolve upon his death, he said, '* to the 
most worthy." 

The contentions which then onsued, must have been 
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clearly foreseen. The consequence to his own fkmily 
was their total extirpation. The partition of the em- 
pire was then i^eed on, and carried into execution, 
not without severe contests with some of their associate 
commanders. 

To PtoFemy were assigned E'gypt, Lib'ya, Ara'bia, 
and Palestine ; to Cassan^der, Macedo^nia and Greece ; 
to Lysim'achus, Bithyn^ia and Thrace ; and to Seleu'- 
cus, the remaining territories in Asia, as far as the 
river Indus, which were called the kingdom of Syr^ia. 
Of these divisions the most powerful were that of 
Sjrria, under Seleu^cus and his descendants, and that 
of Egypt, under the PtoVemies. 

4. The Defeat ofPyr^rhv^ bjf the Romans hap- 
pened 274 years B. Q. He evacuated Italy ; 
and the reduction of the remaining Italian states 
by the Romans immediately followed. 

In the course of the war which the Romans carried 
on with the Sam^nites, the Taren^tines, allies of the 
Sanmites, sought the aid of Pyr^rhus, king of Epi^rus, 
a celebrated general. Landing in Italy with 30,000 
men, and a train of elephants, he attacked the v|to- 
mans. 

Success at first attende^lhis operations, but he after- 
wards met with sad reverses. After a short absence 
from Italy, in order to assist the Sicilians, against the 
Carthagin^ians, he returned, and made a last effort 
against the power of Rome. 

He was totally defeated, lost 26,000 men, and re- 
turned precipitately to his own dominions. The hos- 
tile states submitted to the Romans, and 480 years from 
the foundation of their city, it became the mistress of 
all Italy. 

6. The First Punic War^ or, otherwise, the 
war of the Romans with Car'thage, commenced 
264 years B. C. It ended, though not in the 
defeat, yet in the humiliation of the latter. 
The pretext for it was the assistance which 
Carthage rendered to the enemies of Rome. 
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Sicily Was the principal scene and object of the war. 
Its inhabitants seemed to have only the desperate 
choice of submission either to Rome or Carthage. 
They chose to commit themselves to the former, so 
that the Romans and Sicilians were arrayed against 
Carthage. 

The first fleet which they ever equipped gained a 
complete victory over that of the Carthagin'ians. In 
the second naval engagement the Romans were also 
victorious, and they now prepared to invade Africa. 
Before the gates of Carthage, ho«vever, the Romans, 
under Reg'ulus, were severely repulsed. 

NQtwithstanding this success, the Carthaginians, 
Deing repeatedly defeated in Sicily, became at length 
really desirous of peace. As the negotiation for this 
object did not succeed, the war continued a number 
of years after, during which the Romans took the 
strongest of the Sicilian towns, an<} won two naval 
battles. 

Carthage was reduced to the ^necessity of making 
peace on the humiliating terms of abandoning to th9 
Romans all her possessions in Sicily, the payment of 
3200 talents of silver, and of suBmitting to some other 
important sacrifices. 

6. The Second Punic War commenced 218 
years B. C. after 23 years of peace. It was 
begun on the part of the Carthaginians, who, 
during the time of peace, had been preparing 
for revenge. The celebrated Han^nibal was 
their geQeral. 

The Carthaginians laid siege to Sagun'tum, a city 
of Spain in alliance with the Romans. The young 
Han'nibal, afler taking that place, conceived the bold 
design of carrying the war into Italy. In the accom-' 
plishment of that design, he passed the Pyrenees', and 
finally the Alps, with incredible difficulty, having, when 
^e arrived in Italy, 20,OQO foot, and 6000 horse.. 

The Romans fell before him. In several pitched 
' nttles h§ utterly routed them, and at Can'pse he made 
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an Jminense slaughter— 40,000 Romans being ieft dead 
on the field. Had he pushed his adrantages, and gone 
immediately to Rome, the fate of the Republic would 
no doubt have been sealed. 

But he hesitated, and this gave time to the Romans 
to concentrate their forces, and they in their turn be- 
came victorious. As'drubal was sent into Italy to the 
aid of his brother Han^nibal, but was defeated by the 
consul Clau^dius, and slain in battle. Scip'io, triumph- 
ing in Spain, passed over into Africa, and threatened 
Carthage itself. 

In this situation of affairs, Hannibal was recalled 
from Italy. But the battle of Za^ma decided the fate 
of the war, and the Carthaginians sued for peace. 
This was obtained only on the most severe condi- 
tions. 

7. The Subjugation of Macedonia and Greece 
hy the Romans followed not many years after 
tne conclusion of the second Punic War. We 
may date the termination of the kingdom of 
Macedon at 167 years B. C. and of the inde- 
pendence of Greece at 21 years after. 

The people of Eto'lia, attacked by the Macedonians, 
solicited the aid of the Romans, who, in their eager- 
ness to obtain this country, readily complied with their 
request. The reduction of Macedonia was the conse- 
quence. Perseus, its last sovereign, was led captive 
to Rome. 

From that time the conquest of all Greece was no 
longer a lyiatter of difficulty. By fomenting dissen- 
sions between the states, the Romans gained over 
niany of the principal Greeks to their views. They 
wanted nothing more than a pretext for drawing the 
sword, and that was easily found in some insult which 
the deputies of Rome are said to have received from 
the Achae'an states. 

With this as the foundation of the quarrel, Metellus 
marched his legions into Greece, and commenced the 
work of slaughter. Mum'mius, the consul, completed 
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it, conquering the whole of Greece, which, from that 
period, became a Roman prt>yince, under the name 
of Acha'ia. 

iD totinfluf DUeH etiarattets in l^ttoH tTKSK. 

1 . Ahxan'der the Great, conqueror of most 
of the world known to the ancients. 

2. PWto, an eminent Grecian philosopher, 
called the divine, 

3. Oemosfthenes^ the prince of orators. 

4. Ar'istotle, the ablest logician and philoso- 
pher of antiquity. 

5« Eu'did^ the great master of mathematical 
science. , - 

6. Theo&ritus^ the father of pastoral pbetry . 

1. Altxan'dtr was the son of PhiMp; king of Mac'e- 
don ; he succeeded his father on the throne, and proved 
himself to be a prince of extraordinary talents and am- 
bition. He began his great enterprises about the 17th 
year of his age : in 12 years he conquered Thrace and 
Illyr'icum, and destroyed Thebes ; he defeated. Dari'us 
in three pitched battles ; and having thus overturned 
the empire of the Persians, he made himself master of 
all Greece, Syr'ia, E'gypt, almost all the East, and the 
greater part of the then known world. 

His victories and continued success increased his 
pride, and he ordered himself to be worshipped as a 
god : Callis'thenes, who refused to do it, was put to 
death ; his frier d Cli^tusj who had once saved his life 
in battle, Alexander slew at a banquet, for preferring 
to his the virtues and exploits of his father. 

He died at Babylon, B. C. 323, in the 32d year of his 
age : his death is Attributed to poison, or excessive 
drinking : with all his pride, when not under the in- 
fluence of passion, he was humane and liberal ; he was 
also a great patron of learning. He was brave often 
to rashnes9, and frequently lamented that his father 
had conquered every thing, and left him nothing to do! 

% PUifto the son of Aris'ton, was an Athenian phi- 
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losopher, who lived between the 329th and d48th years 
IS, C. ^ He was trained to gymnastic exercues, and to 
the study of mathematics and poetry. From these 
studies, he derived that union of fancy and acuteness 
by which his writings are distinguished. He began 
with writing tragic and poetic pieces. Having, at the 
age of 20 been introduced to Soc^ratps, he acquired 
more accurate habits; and examining more ngidly 
his own productions, committed them, in dissatisfac- 
tion, to the flames. 

For eight years Pla'to was the pupil of Soc'rates. 
He composed a minute and interestinff detail of the • 
worth and wisdom of Soc'rates, and the manner in 
which he met his fate. To enlarge his acquaintance 
with science and mankind, he visited Greece, Sic'ily, 
and £^gypt ; conversing with the learned, and examin- 
ing the works of nature. He opened an academy in 
•the neighbourhood of Athens ; and for forty years was 
attended by distinguished pupils, being at the sa^e 
time employed in writing. 

He was mild and unostentatious, not boasting of his 
attainments, but mixing with the worldon equal terms. 
He taught, that amidst all the afflictions and changes 
of life, man is still the object of Divine regard. He 
' followed his instructor Soc'rates in maintaining the 
immortality of the soul ; and for this doctrine he acU 
duced powerful afguments. He died, as Cic'ero ,y^ 
lates, while writing ; or, according to another aoceunl^ 
at an \3ntertainment : it is agreed that his ewt waa 
without pain or alarm! 

3. Detnos'thenea was the son of an Athenian armour^ 
er, and being left in the care of guardians^ his educa- 
tion was totally neglected ; but by industry and 
application, he became the most famous orater of 
Greece. His rising talents were, impeded by weak » 
lungs, and a difficulty of pronouncing tha letter v ; to 
remove the stammering of his voice, he spoke with 
pebbles in his mouth ; and, to acquire a correct and 
. sonorous mode of speaking, he frequently ran up the 
steepest and most uneven walks, or declaimed upon 
the sea-shore when the waves were violently agitated^ 
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His fibilities as an orator soon placed liim at the head 
of the Athenian government ; in that capacity, he 
roused the people irom their indolence, and animated 
tbem against the encroachments and usurpations of 
Philip, king of .Mac^edon, as well as against the de- 
mands of his successor, Alexan^der. 

In the battle of Cherrone^a, this great orator left a 
stain upon his memOVy, by throwing away his shield 
to escape ; and his viitue Was said not to be incorrup- 
tible, as he was accused of receiving a bribe, and was 
thrown into prison, from which, however, he made his 
escape by the assistance of his friends. When Antip'- 
Ater succeeded Alexan^der, he fled to save his life, and 
when he saw that no hope of safety remuned, he 
drank poison, which he always carried about with 
him, that he might not fall into the hands of his ene- 
mies, and died in the 62d year of his age. 

'His orations, which remain to this day, have always 
been celebrated as the most perfect models of eloquence 
that the world ever beheld, as* no one can be said to 
have expressed the various passions of hatred, resent- 
ment, and indignation, with more energy tlian he^ 

4. Ar'istGik was born at StagiYa, a small city of Ma- 
cedo'nia, 384 B. C. . His education was completed in 
the school of Pla'to, from whomj at length, he began to 
diflei* in opinion. He founded a new school of philoso- 
phy, and wrote with great ability gn logic, rhetoric, 
natural history, &c. He died in his 63d year. 

5. Eu'did* We have no account, of the time and 
place of the birth of this great mun. He flourished 
about 300 B. C« and taught mathematics at Alexan^- 
dria. He compiled and digested ]5 books on the 
Elements of Mathematics. These elements h^ve gone 
through innumerable editions. 

6. Theocritus flourished at Syr^acuse, about 282 B. 
C. He received signal favburs from PtoFemy Philadel^- 
phua, whose praises ' he sung. His pastorals are 
beautifully simple. He clothes his peasants with al 
the rusticity of nature, though sometimes speaking o» 
exalted subjects 
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!• Learning and the Fine Arts flourished in €hreec€ a 
considerable period ajfter the spirit of liberty and pa- 
triotism was extinct. The eunosity and taste of the 
Greeks required an object, and they found it in these 
intellectual and elegant accomplishments. 

Under Alexander and his successors, learning made 
great progress, particularly under the PtoFemies of 
^^yp^ Philological learning flourished chiefly at 
Alexandria. The mathematica was cultivated hy the 
Pla'tonists : but Eu'clid was the great master of tibia 
science. Archinie'des was a celebrated successor of 
Eu'clid. 

PhMosophy, during this period, was carried by Ar'- 
istotle to a degree of perfection, to which it had never 
before attained. The various sects in philosophy had 
their leaders, as, for instance, the Stoics followed Ze'no,- 
the Epicu^reans the philosopher Epicurus, and the 
Sceptic^, Pyr'rho. 

2.1 Among the Romans^ during the latter part of this 
period, the dawning of lUerature appears. Sevei*al 
writers arose, who improved and polished the lan- 
guage, partly by original compositions, and partly by 
translations from the Greek. Am6ng these were Li^- 
vius Androni^cus, Plau'tus, En^nius, C«ciHus, and Te'- 
rence, all of whom flourished in this period. 

The Romans, it is said, had no natural taste in the 
&fie arts. The productions of the masters poured in 
among them upon the conquest of Greece, but the ex- 
cellence of these productions was not at first duly 
appreciated. 

Philosophy made its appearance at J?om€,in the latter 
part of the period under review, viz. in the interval 
between the war with Perseus and the third Punic 
war. A few learned Achro^ans, banished from their 
country, and arriving in Italy, difllltsed a taste for lite- 
rature, and the education of youth. 

Fearing foreign manners with foreign studies, the 
senate banished the Greek philosophers from Rome. 

7 
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But an Atheman embassy arriving soon after, bi;pught 
thither Carne'ades and Critola'us, who revived the 
taste for the Greek philosophy. 

3. Zdbraries, though scarce, were not nnknown in 
these times. Besides the hbraries established at Ath- 
ens by tPisis^tratus, and at Heracle^a by Clear'chusi 
there was a celebrated one at Su'sa, in Pet'sia. 

The library of Alexandria, in Egypt, was however 
the richest. Previously to its being burnt in the time 
of Pompey, it contained 400,000 volumes. But some 
modern libraries much exceed this, particularly in 
France. 

4. The manners and customs of ancient nations, it 
must be very interesting to know; but we have not 
that particular information on this subject concerning 
several nations, which it is desirable to possess. Those 
of the Greeks, and especially of the Romans, are the 
best known. 

During this period, the Greeks attained to a high 
degree of polish and refinement^ although there was a 
considerable xiiversity, in this respect, among the dif- 
ferent states. The Athenians led th^ way in ease and . 
politeness of manners, and in external accomplish- 
ments in general. 

The severer institutions of Sparta comported less 
with an attention to outward graces. The Beo'tians 
were proverbially rude and boorish. The doinestic 
habits of the Greeks must have wanted, however, puch* 
of the gentleness and humanity which characterize 
modern civilized nations, inasnauch as women, who 
are the principal means of infusing, a virtuous delicacy 
and refinement into human manners, were among the 
Greeks little better than slaves. 
• The Romans, in the early ages of the republit, were 
characterized by a spirit of t^mperance^ of frugaiityf and 
probity. The patricians, when in the country, forgot 
the distinctions of rank, and laboured in the cultivation 
of their fields, like the meanest plebeians. Presented 
to us are the examples of Cincinna^tus, Cu'ijius^ the 
elder Ca'to and Sciplo Africa'nus. 
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The town was visited only on the ninth day, which 
ivas the market day. In those tiniesi according to one 
of their historians, good manners were cultivated 
both in peace and war. But when the Romans had 
extended their dominion, they imported the taste, man- 
ners, and vices of the nations which they conquered. 
A notice of these will he given in some of the succeed- 
ing periods. 

5. The true religtoriy during this period, was stiH 
professed by the Jews, and for the first part of it, they 
enjoyed their privileges without much molestation. 
This was especially the case during the reign of Alex- 
ander, who granted to the Jews the freedon^ of their 
country, laws, and religion ; ai^d exempted them from 
paying tribute every seventh year. 

Dut with him expired the prosperous state of Judea. 
It was successively invaded and subdued by the Syr'i- 
ans and Egyptians, and the inhabitants were reduced to 
bondage. As the Jews refui^ed to fight on the Sabbath, 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, taking advantage of this cir- 
cumstance, entered Jerusalem on the sabbath, and 
carried away 100,000 captives. ' 

About 118 years after this event, the sacrifices ceas- 
ed, and there scarcely existed .any external <s^gns of 
religion, in consequence of another inyasicUi by Anti- 
ochus the Great, king of Syria. This persecution 
roused the Jews to drive the Syrians from Judea, 
which they gloriously effected under Ju'das Macca- 
be^us. 
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PERIOD IX, 

THE PERIOD OF THE CIVIL WAR BE- 
TWEEN MARIUS AND SYLLA, 

' SXTXNDS rSOM 



4 



THS DSSTRVCTIOir OF C ARTHAGBt 

146 YEABS B. C. 



TO 



THE FIBST CAMPAIGN OF JUIiIUS C^S AB, 

80 TEABS B. C. 

TKe fefigfA q^tlAB period is 66 years. 



Xmiiortatit Cbentu tn ^ttinu XX. 

jF^t^ principal events are recorded in this 
period. 

First J the Destruction of Carthage : 

Second^ the Defeat of Jugur'tha : 

Third, the Mithrida'tic War : 

Fourthf the Civil War between Ma'rius And 
SyHa : 

Fifth, the Dictatorship of SyPla. 
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The most conspicuous people of tliis peHod are the 
Romans, whose history is interwoven with that of al- 
most every other nation, and ^hose records are alike 
interesting and authentic. 

1. The Destruction of Carthage occurred 146 

fears H. C. It put an end to- the third and last 
unic war. The Carthagenians were massa- 
cred, and their city burnt to the ground. 

An unsuccessful war with the Nunndians had very 
much reduced the Carthagenians, and the Romans, 
seizing this opportunity, invaded Africa. The Cartha^ 
genians, knowing their utter inabtUty to meet their foe, 
ofiered' every, submission. 

The Romans demaoiled three hundred hostages for 
the performance of those conditions which the Senate 
should enjoin. The hostages were delivered ; but it 
spearing that the condition required was, that Car- 
thage itself should be razed to its foundation, the 
miserable inhabitants, in despair, made a determined 
effort for their safety. 

All, however, was in vain. Carthage was taken by 
storm, and converted into a pile of ruins, wiih the ex^ 
inction of its population 

2. The Defeat of Jugur*tha was effected by 
Ma'rius the consul, 1.08 years B. C. In one of 
the engagements 90,000 of the Numid'ian army 
were slam, and Jiigur'tha, being betrayed, was 
delivered into the hands of his enemies, and 
brought in chains to Rome., 

Jugurtha sought to usurp the crown of Numjd'iaby 
destroying" his cousins, the sons of the last king. The 
elder brothers he murdered, and the younger, applying 
for aid to Rome, failed of success^ since Jugurtha 
bribed the senate, who decreed to him the sovereignty 
of half the. kingdom. 

Instigated by ambition, he made war upon his cousin, 
and finally put him to deatl^. Going to Rome, and 
pleading his bwn cause, he again, by bribery, secured 
the favour of the soft ate. A repetition of his base con- 

7* 
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duct, howevery drew tmtn him the Tcngeance of the 
RomanS) and haying, by the treachery of his father- 
in-law, l:^en put into their hands, he graced the triumph 
of Marius, in chains, and wa^ finally starved in a dun- 
geon. 

3. 'The MUkridafXic War commenced 89 years 
B. C. It ended in the defeat of Mithrida^tes by 
LucuMus, 72 years B. C. In the mean time 
the sources of thpse civil feuds, which soon dis- 
tracted Rome, arose. 

Bfithrida'tes was a very powerful monarch of the 
East, his dominions extencnng over severfJ countries. 
He could bring into the field several hundred thousand 
men, besides many armed chariots. The Romans were 
anxious to attack him, and they wanted no other pre- 
text than his having invaded some- states that were 
under the protection of Rome. 

SyFla, to the great disappointment of Ma'rius, watf 
appointed to the command of the expedition against 
JM^ithrida'ted. Archela^us* having been sent by this 
monarch to oppose Sylla, he was defeated near Athens 
with the loss of an incredible number of his forces. 

Afler another battle, the Roman general recovered 
all the countries that had been usurped by Mithrida'- 
tes, so that both parties were now inclined to an 
accommodation; Mithridates induced by his losses, 
and Sylla by a desire of taking vengeance on his ene- 
mies in Rome. 

4. 77l6 Civil War between Mafrius arid SyJfla 
commenced 88 years B. C. These men being 
leaders of the republic, became rivals and, ene- 
mies, and carried on a most inveterate wairfare 
against each other. It was attended with^ the 
most horrible massacres of the citizens. '. 

While Syfla was engaged in the Mithridatic W^, 
Marius, having been previoudy driven from Romejby 
Sylla, returning to Italy, and joining his forces to thm 
of Ciiuia, laid siege to Rome, and« compelled the mtf 



to abiohite uibtniBsion. After putting to d^th all 
whom they considered their enemies, they assumed the 
consulship. But Marius, in a fk of debauch died, a few 
days after. 

Sylla soon returned to Italy, yictorjous over his 
foreign enemy, and, joined by Cethe^gus and other 
leadeps, gave battle to those Romans who had been 
opposed to him, and entirely defeated them. A most 
dreadful massacre and proscription followed^ which 
had for tlieir object the extermination of every one of 
his enemies in Italy. 

5. The Dkiatorship of Sylla is dated 82 years 
B. G. He invested nimself with this office for 
ao unlimited period ; but after a course of ca- 
pricious tyranny, he voluntarily resigned it. 
From this time, Home, though nominally a 
republic for a number of years, never actually 
recovered its freedom. 

Sylla, ^s perpetual dictator, was without a rival in 
anthority, and absolute master of the government. 
He amused the people with a show of their former 
government, but he took care that none but his own 
creatures should be elected to any office. 

Every thing was done as he exacted. The least 
opposition aroused his vengeance. The people saw 
nothing" before them but the prospect of hopeless sla* 
very. It was, at this juncture, however, that, contrary 
to all expectation, Sylla laid down the dictatorship, 
having held it not quite three years. 

He retired in safety, though not without reproach. 
Innumerable multitudes had he injured beyond repa- 
ration ; and it seems strange, after his retirement and 
defenceless state, that he escaped the effects of public 
or private resentment. The reason of his abdicati9n 
cannot be well ascertained. He died soon afterwards 
of a most loathsome disease. 
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1. Polyb'ius^ a learned historian, who wrote 
the history of the Greeks and Romans. 

2. Apollodo'Tus, a Greek Grammarian. 

3. LudVius, an early Roman poet. 

4. SyVla, an able general, eminent for his 
success and cruelty in war. 

5. John Hyrca^nus^ liberator of the Jews, and 
father of the Asmonean dynasty. 

1. Polyh'ius was born in Arca^dia, about 200 B. C. 
He was a statesman and warrior as. well as historian, 
and fought against the Romans in the war of Per^seus. 
Being taken and brought to Rome, he was befriended 
by t}|p younger Scip^o. He died in his 82d year. 

2. ApoUodo'rua was born in Athens. He became 
the disciple of Aristai^chus, and wrote several works, 
which are^ot extant. He died 115 years B. C. 

3. The poetical talents of ImcU'ius were of the sa- 
tirical order. He wrote 30 books of satires. It is said 
that he was the. first inventor of that kind of poem. 
He had a keen flowing wit, but his works are lost. 
He died 103 years B. C. 

4. Syl'la first entered the army under Ma'rius, as 
questor, in Numid^ia. His talents were unquestiona- 
bly great, but his conduct, for the most part, was bloody 
and detestable. , Some particulars respecting him may 
be learnt from the narrative above. 

.5. John HyrcanuSy a prince and high priest of the 
Jews, possessed distinguished virtue and abilities. He 
restored his nation to independence, from the powei* 
of Anti^ochus, and died 106 years B. C. He. was suc- 
ceeded by his son of the sa^ne name. 

l^trfotr »X* 

1. The state of the Jewish polity and religion<f during 

this period, may be given in tew words. The brothers 

of Ju'das Maccabe'us, pursuing the course begun by 

heir father and brother, completely established the 
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bdependence of their countr^i and changed its re* 
publican government to a Yigorous and flourishing 
nonarchy. 

John Hyrca'nus, son of Simon Maccabe'us, united in 
lis person the offices of high priest and generalissimo 
)f the army, subdued the enemies of his cot|ntry, and 
B celebrated for his many valuable qualities. His sons 
yssumed the regal title. 

His descendants, are distinguished in the history of 
lie Jewish nation by the appellation of the Asmonean 
hpuuty^ which continued about 126 years. Notwith- 
Handing the present security of tlie Jews, vital religion 
was doubtless at a low ebb. 

2. During this period, literature andyhUoaophy among 
the Greeks were greatly on the decline, some emi- 
lent historians, however, then flourished. A taste for 
the fine arts continued to be cultivated, though few or 
io master artists arose. The learned men of Greece, 
liter the conquest of their country b^ the Romans, 
became the instructors of the latter m these elegant 
pursuits. 

The Romans made Home progress in the same during 
this period, and ^ere evidenthr preparing for the splen- 
did era which immediately follows, ^at era snone 
forth suddenly, and lasted in its perfection, less than a 
century. 

3. In the agricultural arty as well as in the art ofwar, 
the Romans were particularly well versed. Their 
greatest men, after tneir successes in war, retired to 
the peaceful occupations of husbandry. This practice, 
however, was soon laid aside, and successful generals 
became at length govemorsof provinces, as will after- 
wards appear. 

To their knowledge of the art of war, and to their 
exact discipline, as well as to their bravery, we must 
attribute t!ie success of the Roman arms. From the 
constant practice of athletic exercises, the Romans 
were inured ft'om infancy to hardness and fatigue, and 
bred to that species of life which a soldier leads in 
actual warfare. 
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The levies were made every year by the tribes calk 
out, and divided into their respective number of eel 
turies, each century presenting by rotation as mai 
soldiers as there were legions to be raised, 
number of the soldiers in the legion was various 
different periods. It was from 3000 to 10,000 a 
11,000. , 

The Roman tactics arp supposed to have been at theii 
highest pitch of excellence during the tunic warsJ 
Hannibal was a master of the science of tactics. Frorq 
him the Romans acquired important information, in 
view of his practice. 

The naval military art was far less perfect in these 
than in modern times. Their galleys consisted of one, 
or more banks of oars. The combatants assailed at a 
distance with javelins, missile combustibles, &c. The 
serious attack was made in^ boarding, in which eventi 
the vessels were gra!ppled by means of a crahe let dowD 
from the prow. 

4. During so short a period, the character and man- 
ners of a people do not in general materially alter: 
yet those of the Romans underwent a great change. 
From the time of the destruction of Carthage, virtue 
and freedom begai^ to sink oinong this people. 

An historian of their owh assigns the cause : " Be- 
fore thft destruction -of Carthage, the fear of their ene- 
my kept the people in the practice of virtue : but 
when the restraint of fear ceased to influence their 
conduct, they abandoned themselves to profligacy and 
arrogance, the usual concomitants of prosperity." 

Avarice and ambition now began to be the chief 
motives of the Roman conquests ; and the nations of 
the east and south, sunk in luxury, or wasted with 
conterition, became an easy prey to a people who were 
destined from the beginning to be the n^asters of the 
world. 
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PERIOD X, 

THE PERIOD OF ROMAN LITERATURE, 

» EXTENDS FROM 

THE FIRST CAMPAIGN OF JULIUS CJ9BSAR, 

80 TEABS B. C. 

TO ' 

THE NATIVITY OF JESUS CHRIST, 

OR, 

TH£ COMMEIirCEMENT OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN ERA. 

This period embraces 80 years. 

Jesus Christ was born four years before the com- 
mencement of the vulgar era. The 10th period, there- 
fore, comes down to the' year 4 of the real Nativity ; 
though we carry the period only to the first of the 
Christian era, as it is commonly but erroneously reck- 
oned. 



This period includes seimh principal events. 
Firsts the Taking of Jeni'salem by Pom'pey: 
Second^ the Banishment of Cic'ero from 
Rome : 

Thirds the Invasion of Brit^ain by Cse'sar : 
Fourth^ the Battle of Pharsa'lia : 
Fifthy the Assassination of CsB'sar : 
Sixtt, the Battle of Philip'pi: 



/ 

\ 
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Sfiventhf the Battle of Ac'tium, and the end 
of the Roman Commonwealth. 

During the latter part of this period, Rome passed 
from a republic to a desipotism, and rapidly multiply- 
ing its conquests, it held the fairest portion of the civi- 
lized world under its sway. The records of this period, 
therefore, are peculiarly Roman, embracing, however 
the annals of the surrounding nations. 

1. The Taking cf Jervfsalem by Pomfpey hap- 
pened 63 years B. C. This event was connect- 
ed with the restoration of Hyrca^nus to the 
government of Jude^a, and the subjection of 
that country to the Romans. 

AAer the termination of the civil war between Ma- 
rius and Sylla, and of the Mithridatic war, Pompey and 
bffisar began to figure on the stage of the Roman , 
world. Other eminent men, it ^^11. be seen, were as- 
sociated with them. 

Pompey being chosen consul, was engaged in wars 
on atcount of the republic. After conquering various 
countries, he turned- towards Jude%, and laid ^iege to 
Jerusalem. This venerable place, which had been so 
oflen besieged and taken, bemg naturally strong from 
its position, sustained the siege for some time, but 
;was at last captured, and 1200 of its defenders slain. 

After restoring Hyrca'nus to the ^^oyemment, he 
took Aristobuius, who had usurped it, to grace his 
triumph upon his retukn. This triumph, which lasted 
two days, is said to have been the most splendid that 
ever entered the gates of Rome. The names of no 
lees than fifteen iMHiquered kingdoms were exposed. 
Judea^from this timoe, became tributary to Rome. 

2. ThA Bamshment of Ct&ero from Rome, was 
accompanied by the partisans of Csesar, who 
dreaded Cicero^s abilities. The pretence of it , 
was the illegality of certain measures pursued 
in suppressing CaViiine's oonspiracy. It is dat- 
ed 68 years B. C. 
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Cicero, the greatest man perhaps of ail the Romans, ^ 
liad been the instrument of saving his country, by dis- 
closingand defeating the execrable conspiracy of Cati- 
line. The highest honours had been bestowed upon 
him on apcount of his agency in this concern. 

Soon, however, Clo'dius the Tribune, instigated by 
Cass^r, procured Cicero's banishment into Greece. He 
^ore it with the greatest impatience. Pom'pe'y had 
abandoned him ; but in the wane of that generaTs 
reputation, he became desirous to prop himself by the 
abilities of Cicero. 

He accordingly interested himself in procuring his 
recall from exile, and Cicero returned in high honour 
after 'an absence of sixteen months. The death of 
iZ^ras^sus, one of the Triumvirate, soon after left Ceesor 
and Pompey with the Roman world before them as 
^he prize of ambition ; while Cicero endeavoured in / 
^ain to sustain the falling liberties of his coimtry. 

3. The Invasion of Srifain by Caesar occur- 
red 55 years B. C. Having obtained several 
^advantages over the natives, he withdrew to 
<7a,ul on the approach of winter. The next 
summer he returned, and reduced a considera* 
ble portion of the Island under the Roman 
dominion. 

It was not until Cee'sar had conquered the whole of 
Gaul, that he turned his arms towards }Mtain. The 
inhabitants of the island at that time were savages, 
and wiipUy unacquainted whh the arts of civilized life. 
They were, however, brave and warlike. 

Landing at Deal, Cse'sar attacked them, but he was 
opposed With equal zeal and courage. The disciplined 
kgions of Berne were, however, more than a match 
for the irreffular aki^ and bravery of these savages. 
He bound uie Britons to submission during his absence 
to GauL 

After, a wint^^ rendence there, he returned ; and, 
adding" one victory after another, he so prostrated the 
British strength, that most of the island fell under the 
6 - 
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Roman sWay. But the pressure of afTairs in Italjr 
induced Cse^sar's speedy return to Rome. 

4. Tlie Battle of Pharsa'lia was gained by 
Cue'sar over the forces of Pom'pey and of the 
republic. It took place 48 years B. C. Pom- 
pey ^soon after miserably perished, aud Csesar 
acquired an increase both of popularity and 
power. 

Ctesar, in his attempt to deprive Pompey of his go- 
vernment, was opposed by force of arms. The consuls 
and a great part of the senate were the friends of 
Pompey. On the side of Coesar were a victorious 
army and the body of the Roman citizens, whom he 
had brought over by his liberality. 

Passing the river Ru'bicon, Caesar entered Rome 
before i^mpey had time to collect an army, who, with 
many of the senate, immediately left Rome. Having 
there possessed himself of supreme authority, he 
marched directly to attack Pompey's lieutenants who 
were in Spain. Having subdued these, and being in 
jthe mean time appointed dictator, and soon after 
consul, he had the right of acting in the name of the 
republic. 

By this time Pompey had raised a numerous army, 
and C^sar, anxious to bring him to an engagement, 
met him in the field of Pharsa^ia, and entirely defeat- 
ed him. Of Pompey's army 15000 were slain, and 
24000 surrendered themselves prisoners. 

Pompey's end was most miserable. Fleeing into 
Egypt, he was basely taken by Ptolemy and mtirder- 
ed. He was stabbed in the sight of his wife, and after his 
. head was severed from his body, the latter was thrown • 
naked on the sand. By this deed PtoFemy hoped to 
conciliate the favour of Caesar, 

5. jf%e Assassination of Caesar took place in 
the, senate house 44 years B.C. As he had 
trampled on the liberties of his country, a body 
'>f the senators, 60 in number, entered into a 
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conspiracy to deprive him of life/ He fell 
pierced with many wounds. 

Caesar having §ub(lued the remains of Pompey's 
party, in whose interest Ca'to and Scip'iq were engag- 
ed, began to turn his attention towards the improve- 
ment of his country. Ambitious as he ^as, he 
manifested considerable moderation and clemency. 
His person was at length declared to 'be sacred, and 
the« title of imperator w^s given bun. 

The lovers of liberty were however dissatisfied. 
Banding together, with Bru^tus and Cas'sius at their 
head, they formed the design of freeing Rome of its 
master. On the Ides of March, taking his seat in tlje 
senate-house, he was suddenly assafled by the con- 
spirators. 

He warded^ff their daggers for some time, till, see- 
ing Brutus, whom he had greatly loved and befriended, 
he faintly exclaimed, " And you, too, my son !" Then, 
covering his face with his robe, he resigned himself to 
his fate. 

6. The Battle ofPhilip'pi was fought 42 years 
B. C. It was gained by Octa^vius Cse'sar and 
An^tony over the forces of the conspirators 
against Julius Caesar, headed by Brii'tus and 
Cas'sius. This decided the fate of the empire. 

Octa'vius, An'tony, and Lep'idns, had formed a tri- 
umvirate for their mutual benefit, though the two 
former were rivals, and alike desirous of supreme 
authority. To gratify each other's wishes, each con- 
sented to sacrifice some of the best of his friends to 
the vengeance of his, associate. 

In this way the great Cicero was given up by Octa- 
vius to the resentment of Antony. In this manner " 
three hundred senators and three thousand knights 
were put to death. Octavius, being, grand nephew 
of Julius Caesar, and his adopted heir, though destitute 
of military taletits, had gained the senate to his in- 
terest, and divided with Antoi;^y the favour of the 
people^. 
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As soon as the conspirators were oYertaken, Oct a- 
Yius and Antony gave them battle. This happened at 
Philippi, in Thrace, and Antony obtained the victory. 
Brutus 'and Cassius escaped the vengeance of tbeir 
enemy by a voluntary death. 

7. The Battle of A&tium, and the end of the 
Roman Commonwealth^ took place 31 years B. 
C. The battle was fought between the naval 
forces of Octavius, and those of Antony, in 
which thd former was victorious. Octavius 
became the sole master of the Roman world. 

Antony had excited the indignation of tbe Roman 
people, on account of his profligacy, and expenditure 
of the public resources. And having divorced Octa'- 
via, his wife, who was sister to Octavius, war between 
them became inevitable. The object at stake was the 
empire. 

An immense armament, chiefly naval, (the land force 
being merely spectators,) came to an engagement near 
Actium on the coast of Epirus. Th^ conflict was 
decisive. Cleopa^tra, the Egyptian queen, to whom 
Antony was infamously attached^ deserted him with 
her galleys, in th6 midst of the engagement. 

Such was his infatuation that he immediately fol- 
lowed her, leaving his fleet, which, after a contest of 
some hours, yielded to the squadron of Octavius. An- 
tony and Cleopa^tra perished miserably, while Octavius 
was now leA without a rival, with the government of 
Rome in his hands. EJgypt, which had existed a king- 
dom from immemorial ages, from this time became a 
province of Rome. 

The empire had now become tl^ largest which the 
world had ever seen ; and Octavius, now named Augus'- 
tus, holding the principal offices of the state, became 
the absolute master of the hves and fortunes of the 
Jtoman people. During a long administration be al- 
most blotted out the memory of his former cruelties^ 
and seemed to consult only the good of his subjects. 
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1 . Lmcre^tius^ a Roman didactic poet. 

2. Ju^lius Cce'sar, a successful warrior, and 
elegant. writer. ' 

3. Ci&^ro, the prince of Roman orators and 
pliiloso[thers. 

4. T^ar^roy the most learned of the Romans. 

6. Vir^gily the prince of Roman poets. 

6. ' Hor^ace, the greatest of the Roman lyric 
poets^ 

7. Sal^lustj the first philosophical Roman 
Historian. 

1. Lucre'ttus was a poet and philosopher. He em- 
ir^ raced the tenets of Epicu'rus^ In his poem " Of the 
Nature of Things" he is the advocate of atheism ; 
l>ut he is conspicuous for his iniisterly genius and ele- 
gance. He died (some say' he destroyed himself) in 
Jjis 44th year, about 54 B. C. 

2. Ju'lius Cm'sar was the son of Cai'us Cae'sar, who 
Avas descended from Ju'lius the son of iEne'as : in his 
16th year, he lost his father ; and"^l'la, aware of his 
ambition, endeavoured to remove him; his friends, 
however, interceded and obtained his life; but SyFla 
warned them to be upon their guard ag^nst that loose- 
girt boy, alluding to Cse'sar's manner of wearing his 
tunic or coat loosely girded.; "for in him," -said he, 
" are many Ma'riuses." . ' 

He procured many friends by his eloquence, and -ob- 
tained th» office of high priest ; after passing through 
difierenX dignities, he was sent governor into Spain^^ 
and, upon his return, being elected consul, he entered 
into an agreement with Pom'pey and Cras'sUs, that 
nothing should be done in the state, without their joirit 
concurrence. After his consulship, he had the province 
of Clraul assigned him ; which, with wonderful conduct 
and bravery, he subdued in 10 years, carrying the ter- 
ror of his arms also into <Grer'many and Brit^ain, till 
then unknown to the Roihand: • 

8* 
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Fato/peyknoy(t became jealpus of his power, and In- 
duced the senate to order him to lay down his coin-> 
mand ; upon which, he crossed the river Rulbicon^ the 
boundary of his province, and led his army towards 
Rome, Pom'pey and all the friends of liberty fleeing 
before him. 

Having subdued It'aly in sixty days, Cee^sffr entered 
Rome, and seized upon the money in the public trea- 
sury : he then went to Spain, where he conquered the 
partisans of POm^pey under Petrei'us, Afra'nius, and 
Var'ro ; and, at his return, was created dictator, and 
soon afler consul. Leaving Rome, and going in search 
of Ppm'pey, the two hostile generals engaged on the 
plains of Pharsalia : the army of Cae'sar amounted 
only to 22,000 men, while that of Pom'pey amounted 
to 45,000 ; but the superior generalship of the former 
prevailed, and he was victorious! 

Making a generous use of his victory, he followed 
Pom^pey into Cgypt, where he heard of his milrder^ 
and making the country tributary to his power, he 
hastened to suppress the remainder of Pom'pey's party 
in Africa and Spain: Triumphing over all his ene- 
mies, he was created perpetufd dictator, received the 
names of imperator and father of his country, and 
governed the people with justice. His engrossing all 
the powers of the state, and ruling with absolute au- 
thoHty, created general disgust; a conspiracy was 
thererore formed against him, by more than 60 sena-^ 
tors, the ohief of whom were Bru'tus and Cas'sius. He 
was stabbed in the senate-house, on the 15th of March^ 
B. C. 44, in the 56th year of his age : he at first at- 
tempted to make some resistance, but seeing Bru'tus,. 
his mtiroate friend, among the conspirators, he submit- 
ted to his fate, and, covered with 33 woundsi fell at the 
foot of Pom^pey's statue. 

Cs&'sar is perhaps the most distinguished character 
in history. His talents in war and literature were 
equally great. Amidst his military enterprises he found 
time to be the author of many works,, none of which 
remain except seveii books of commentaries or memoirs 

His wars ; Uiese are much admired for their eie^ 
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ganee, as well'as correctness of style. He spoke In 
public with the same spirit with ^hich he fought| and 
had he devoted himself to the bar would doubtless 
have rivalled Cicero. , 

3. Mar'cui Tul'liua Cie'ero was the father of Latin 
eloquence and the greateat orator that Rome ever pro- 
duced. He was the son of a Roman knight, and hav- 
ing displayed promising abilities, his father procured ' 
for hijn the most celebrated masters of his time. He 
served one campaign under Sylla, and returning to 
Rome appeared as a pleader at the bar, where the 
greatness of his genius, and his superior eloquence, 
fioon raised him to notice. 

Having passed through the lower honours of the 
state, he was made consul in his 43d year. Cat'iline, 
;a profligate noble, with many dissolute and desperate 
Romans, conspired against their country ; but all their 
projects were baffled by his extreme vigilance : Cat^i- 
line was defeated in the field ; and Cie'ero, at Rome, 
punished the rest of the conspirators with death. ^ 

He received the thanks of the people, and was styled 
the Vather of his tsountry and the secotid founder of 
!Rome ; but his refusal to agree to the arbitrary mea- 
sures of Cie^sar and Pom'pey, caused him to.be exiled; 
he did not bear his banishment with ftH-titude ; and 
was overjoyed when, after J 6 months' absence, he was 
restored with honour to his counti^. After much hesi- 
tation, he espoused the cause of Pom'pey against Cse^- 
sar; and when the latter was victorious at Pharsa'lia, 
Cie'ero was reconciled to him, and treated with great 
humanity : but as a true republican, he approved of 
Cse'sar's murder, and ithus incurred the hatred of An'- 
tony, who wished to succeed in power. 
Octa'vius, afterwards called Augus'tus Coe'sar, An'- 
1 tony, and Lep'idus, having formed a third triumvirate, 
agreed on a proscription of th^r enemies: OctaVius 
stnig^ed two days to presemre Ck'ero /rom the ven- 
^ geanee of An'tony, but at last gave him up ; in his at- 
^ temf^ ttp eseepe, he was overtaken by a party of sol- 
diers, who cut off hi£l head and right hand, and broi^^bt 
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them toAn'tony : this happened B. C.43, in the 64lli 
year of his age. 

He is to be admired not only as a great statesman, 
but as an orator, a man of genidis, and a scholar, in. 
which united character he stands unrivalled : his con- 
duct was far from that of a patriot, and he is frequent- 
ly accused of timidity^ . 

4. Varfro wrote 300 volumes, which are all lost, ex- 
cept a treatise on husbandry,'anda!nother concerning- 
the Latin tongue. His erudition anid extent of learn- 
ing were matter of wonder to Cic'ero, He died in his 
88th year, B. C. 28. 

5. Vir'gU was born at Andes, a village near Man'tua, 
about 70 years B. C. Having lost his farms in the dis- 
tribution of lands to the soldiers of Augustus, after the 
battle of Philip'pi, he repaired to Rome, where he ob- 
tained an order for the restitution of his property 
through the interest of Mecse'nas. When he showed 
^his order to the centurion who was in possession, he 
nearly killed Virgil, and he only escaped by swimming 
across a river: 

Virgil, in his BucaVics or Pastorals, celebrates the 

praises of his illustrious patrons. He undertook his 

Gtor'gics in order to promote the study of agriculture ; 

and the design of the iE'neid is thought to have been 

,to reconcile the Romans to a monarchical government. 

By his talents and virtues he acquired the friendship 
of the Emperor Augustus, and the most celebrated 
personages of his time. He died at Brundn'sium, in 
the 51st year of his age, B. C. 19, leaving his immense 
possessions to his friends, and was buried in the 
neighbourhood of Nappies, where his tomb is still to 
be seen. » 

6. Hor'ace was born at Venu^ia ; his father, although 
poor, took him to Rome when a boy, and educated hun 
with great care. At the age of .twenty, he went to 
Athens to study philosophy, an^ then, with the rank 
of military tribune, attended Brutus to the civil wars. 

^In the battle of Philip'pi he saved himself by flight, and 
returned to Rome. ■ ' 

Finding his father dead, and his fortune ruined, he 
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epplieS^tmself to writing verses ; and his talents sood 
reconnnended him to the protection pf Virgil, Mecaa^- 
nas,-aiid Augustus, with whom he afterwards lived on 
terras of the greatest intimacy and friendship.^ He 
died'in the 57th year of his age, B.<^, 8. 

'7. Scd'lustf a Roman of rank, was born at Amlter'- 
niim,;about 86 years B. C. In his private ^character, 
he was extravagant and dissipated ; in his public, 
tyrannical : he was governor of Numidia, which be 
phiudered. He wrote several pieces, one of them be- 
ing a:histoi*y of Rome ; of this, only a lew ^fragments 
have 'been preserved ; his account of the conspiracy 
of Catiline, and that of the war with Jugur'tha, king 
of Numid^ia, remain. They are animated and lof^y, 
4li9eo¥ering an acquaintance with human nature, and 
indignant against vice. 

S9ltuttHmtnu» ®ti9trbat(otns on l^erfaV X. 

G.. 'The human mind made a wonderful advance during 
tliis^period, for although, in a great measure, the glory 
had departed frond Greece, it shone in all its brightness 
-on Rome.' The Augustan age of Raman literature has 
,]>i*obably never been Exceeded. In philosophy and 
polite learning the names of Cicero, Virgil, and Horace 
\will never be forgotten. 

'To the Greeks, in the era of their literature, must 
"he -ascribed the praise c^f originality and invention ; but 
::the Jlomans were succestsful imitators, and in dome 
instances must be said to have improved upon their 
.'models^ PhJlo;;ophy and the various kinds of poetry, 
# 'history, and line writing, were cultivated with great 
zSHCcess. 

The cultivation of pkysicSf or natural philosophy, 
iseems to have been but little attended to by thejR,o- 
mans, or by the Greeks befo|*e them. We know of 
no Roman authors of this period who seem to have 
bestowed much attention on nature, but Varro. Ex- 
cept a few fragments, his works have perished. 

2. Many of the useful aiis had long been understood 
by the Asiatic nations, and some of those arts were 
understood in great perfection. These nations attrapt^ 
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ed but little attention at this time except through the 
medium of the Romans. Their wealth tempted the 
maHters of the world to attack them, and their luxury, 
profligacy, and supineness, made them, in general, an 
easy prey. / ' 

Among the most distant nations of the east, even the 
Chin<ese, many of the arts of life were duly cultivated. 
Cohcerning that people in particular, we know little 
except the fact, that tl^ey had a regular government 
under different dynasties, and that they were partly 
civilized, and together with an acquaintance with seve- 
ral useful arts, they were not strangers to certain 
sciences, particularly astronomy. 

In the art of war, t!ie Romans exceeded all the 
nations of antiquity. We have not time to give any 
account of it here, only we would remark that Julius 
Cffisar in particular was a great adept in it. The art 
of {ntre^ichment he carried to perfection. Many im- 
portant arts with which we are acquainted were, how- 
ever, unknown to the ancients. 

3. The syfiff-m of education among the Romans was 
excellent- The utmpst attention was bestowed in the 
early formation of tlie mind and character. Th^e Ro- 
man matrons themselves nursed their children. Next 
to the care bestowed upon their morals, a remarkable 

,degree of attention seems to have been given to the 
lan£ruage'T)f children. 

'f he attainment of a pure and correct expression was 
a great object. The honours of the state were the prize 
of eloquence. The pohteness which characterized the 
Romans showed itself particularly in their speech and 
gesture. 

4. The manners and citstoms of antiquity were, in 
many respects, different from those which now prevail. 
In the Bible we may perceive frequent allusions to 
habits and practices which appear very strange to us. 
During the period now under review, the Roman man- 
ners were well established. Their national character 
had fully developed itself. 

The day was spent at Rome briefly as follows : — The 
morning was passed in visiting the temples, or in at 
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tending the levees of the great. The clients waited on 
their patrons, and the patricians visited one another. 
From the levee they proceeded to the forum, either for 
business or pleasure. 

When the hour of dinner arrived, which was at 
noon, they partook of a very slight repast. After din- 
ner the youth repaired to the Cam^pus Mar'tius, where 
they were engaged in athletic exercises and sports till 
sunset. The elder class engaged in repose, literary 
eonversation, theatrical amusement, or the shows of 
the circus and an^hitheatre, according to their respec- 
tive tastes and inclinations. 

After these occupations it was customary to go to 
the baths. From these they went immediately to sup- 
per, which was their principal meal, and far exceeded 
modern luxury in eating and drinlsing. Cookery be- 
came a science : and the number and costliness of their 
dishes were scarcely credible. At table it was their 
practice to recline on couches. 

5. The morality of nations is apt to decline with the 
increase of their wealth. This was eminently the case 
with the Romans; They became, at length, when 
their poverty and freedom had departed, a most vicious 
and abandoned people. 

Among the Jews, the true religion had, for a long 
lime, run low. But it was at the extremest point of 
its degradation, immediately previous to the coming 
of our Saviour into the world. 

By the favour of the Ronaatis, the Jewish monarchy 
had been re-established. Herod the Great was placed 
on the throne of David. This prince rebuilt the tem- 
ple in a very magnificent manner. His reign was 
splendid, but was stained with almost every crime. 
At this time an event took palace, than which none 
more important in its nature and^ consequences^ was 
ever recorded in the history of religion, or of the 
world, viz. the birth of jesus christ 



MODERN CHRONOLOGY 

' BXTS5DS FROM 

TBS XTATlVlTk OF JIMUS 0BBZ8T 

TO T|IE PRESENT TIME. 

This portion of Chronology may be divided 
also into Ten Periods. 

39n:iOlf X* will extend from the Nativity of 
Jesus Christ to the reign of Con^stantine the^ 
Great, 306 years A. C. This is the period of 
the Ten Persecutions of Christians, 

VtVlOt KX* will extend from the reign of 
Con^stantine, 306 years A* C. to the Extinctioa 
of the WestLern Empire, 476 years A. C* Tlii» 
IS the period of the Northern Invasions. 

l^rfOlr XXI* will extend from the Extinc^ 
tion of the Western Empire, 4^6 years A. C. to 
the Flight of Ma^homet, 622 years A. C. Thi»i 
is the period of the Jttstin'itm CodSf and of the 
Wars of Belisafrius. 

Jl^tvUm KU. will extend from the Tli^t of 
Ma^homet, 622 years A. C. to the Crowning^ of 
Charlema^e' at Rome, 800 years A. C. This 
is the period of tke Establishment of the Saracen. 
Dominion, ' 

IPcttolf U» will extend from the Crowning 
of Charlema^e' at Rome, 800 years A. C. to < 
the First Crusade^ 1095 years A* C This is I 
the period of the JVew Western Empire^ 
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yctfOtl TK* will extend from the FintCni- 
sade, 1095 years A. . C. to the Founding of the 
Turkish Empire, 1299 years A. C. This is the 
period of the Crutades. 

i^nriOft VIBt* will extend from the Found- 
ing of the Turkish Empire, 1299 years A. C. to 
the Taking of Constantinople, 1453 years A. C. 
This is the period of the Papal Sckusm. 

IPeirfoV 17SXX* will extend from the Taking 
of Constantinople, 1453 years A. C. to the Edict 
of Nantes, {Nantz') 1598 years A. C. This is 
the period of the Reformation. 

39rrfOlr SX* will extend from t)ie Edict of 
Nantes, 1598 years A. C. to the Death of 
Charles 12th of Swe'den, 1718 years A. C. 
This is the period of the English Commonwealth. 

PfrtoH X* will extend from the Death of 
Charles 12th, of Sweden, 1718 years A. C. to 
the final Restoration of the Bour'bons, 1815, A. 
C. This is the period of the American and 
French RevoluiUmi. 
9 
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PERIOD I, 



THE PERIOD OF THE TEN PERSECU- 
TIONS OF CHRISTIANS, 

EXTENDS FROK 

THE NATITITT OF J£SUS CHRIST, 

I 

TO 

THE REIGX OF- CON'STANTIlf B THE 

GREAT, 

306 TEARS A. .C. 

. . ■ ' - 

TKt length of this period is 206 years. 



Important lEbentis In Pitfolr K» 

We may notice six principal events in this 
period. 

Hirst, the Birth of Jesus Christ : x 

Second, the Commencement of the Persecu- 
tion of the Christian Church : 

Third, the Destruction of Jeru^salem by 
Titus: 

Fourth \he Victories of Tra'jan in Da'cia and 
the East : 
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Fifth, the Defeat of the Persians by Alexan'- 

der Seve'rus : 

Sixths the Partition of the Roman Empire by 

Diocle^tian. 

. Modern chronology, in its application to history, ih 
much more clear and definite than most portions of 
ancieht chronology, particularly its earlier portions, 
and those that relate to nations which were but little 
known. Ecclesiastical and civil records furnish us 
with abundant and authentic materials. 

1. 2%e Birth of Jesus Christ may be dated, 
according to the best authorities, 748 years from 
the founding of Rome, and 4 years before the 
common date of the Christian era. He was 
" God manifest in the flesh," and came into the 
world to make expiation for sin. He was cru- 
cified in the 334 year of his a^e, and 3d of his 
divine ministry. 

The particulars of the life of Jesus Christ, of his 
doctrine, of the effects of his ministry and death, of the 
labours of his apostles, and the system of religion which 
they taught under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
are given in the several books constituting the New 
Testament. 

To this record, we refer for information on these 
important topics, since they can not here be exhibited. 
The reader need not, perhaps, be told, that they are 
the most interesting and momentous of all human nar- 
ratives. Their veracity and authenticity are not, at 
this day, to be questioned. 

The effects of the Saviour's appearance in the world, 
were, from the beginning, decisive. Considering the 
hostile inclinations of man, his i^eligion, under the 
ministry of the apostles, spread with great rapidity. 
Reformation of moral character was its aim, object, 
and result. Its effects have ever been great, and such 
they will be to the end of time, ii 

The appearance of Jesns Christ on earth has had an 
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influence on all subsequent history among civilized 
nations. It is the great era from which we reckon 
events. It has altered the aspect of alfhuman affairs, 
and will alter them more and more, as his religion be- 
comes more prevalent. In many events to be noticed 
in this part of our work, we shall perceive the relation 
between them and this cardinal, all-important occiu- 
rence. 

2. The Cpmmenetment of the ^Persecution of 
the ChrUiian Church took place under Ne'ro, 
64 years A. C. This persecution was repeated 
in ten successive instances, under the Roman 
emperors, that followed, down to the time of 
Con'stantine, thus continuing more than two 
. centuries. The sufTerings and loss of life, 
which were the conse(|itence, exceed calcula- 
tion. 

The emperors, under whose reigns this persecution 
' was raised and carried on, were Ne'ro, Domit'ian, 
Tra'jan, Antoni'nus, Sevei'rus, Majdmi'nus,De'cius, Va- 
le^rian, Aure^ian, and Diocle'tian. After Rome became 
an empire under Augus'tus, its sovereigns were, for the 
most part, monsters of vice and cruelty. 

As a few of the persecuting emperors were esteemed 
virtuous men, it must be attributed, partly to the spirit 
of the times, partly to the form of the Roman govern- 
ment, but chiefly to the opposition of the human heart 
to Uie religion of Jesus Christ, that such dreadful per- 
secutions were waged against the christians. 

The sufferings of the christians, the capricious tor- 
tures they endured, and the Various forms of death 
which they underwent, need not here be described. 
Under the second persecution.40,000 were supposed 
to have suffered martyrdom. The seventh persecution 
under Decius is said to have been the most dreadful 
,ever known. 

Christians were in all places driven from their habi- 
tations, 'Stripped of their estates, tormented with racks, 
fire, &c. In the last persecution, which continued ten 
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yeats, the amount of suffering was immense — ^tbe loss 
of life almost incredible. In Egypt alone, no less than 
144,000 christians died by the violence of their perse- 
cutors, besides 700,000 that died through the fatigues 
of banishment, &c. 

3. The Destruction ofJeru'salem by Ti'ius oc- 
casioned the extinction of the Jews as a nation, 
and their dispersion throughout the earths/ It 
happened 70 years after Christ, who had repeat- 
edly predicted the event. Nearly 1,500,000 
Jews perished on thi^ awful occasion. 

The Jews, for some time, had been governed by 
Herod, as viceroy under Augustus. Archela'us, Herotl's 
son, was banishe^ on account of his tyranny ; and Ju- 
de^a, from that period, was in the ordinary condition of 
a Roman province. 

As the Jews rebelled on every slight occasion, Ves- 
pasian was sent by Nero to reduce them to order, but 
being soon recalled to assume the government of the 
empire, Titus^ his son, was left to prosecute the expe- 
dition. Willing to spare the city, he niade many ef- 
forts to persuade the Jews to surrender: but he (iid 
not succeed. » 

With a spirit of singular infatuation, they rushed on 
their own ruin. After a blockade of six months, Jeru-> 
salem was taken by storm, the temple reduced to ashes, 
and the city buried in ruins; This miserable people, 
who had crucified the Lord of glory, received the pu- 
nishment due to their crimes. Innumerable butcheries 
were made among them by the Roman sword. They 
also destroyed themselves in vast numbers. 

From this time the nation was no more. Many of 
them left Judea for ever. These sunk into the greatest 
degradation. Vespasian ordered all the Jewish lands 
to be sold for his own use, and imposed a tribute of 
half a shekel on all the Jews within bis empire. 

4. The f^ictori^s of Tra^jan in Dafcia and the 

East greatly enlarged the boundaries of the 

Roman Empire ; but they were not permanent- 

9* 
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ly useful . The conquered countries soon re- 
appeared in arms. Tra'jan commenced his 
victorious course 102 years A. C. 

The Da'cians, claiming a tribute from the Roman 
people, Tra'jan suddenly appeared in arms on the fron- 
tiers, and awed them at once into a treaty oP peace. 
As, however, this was soon after violated, he entered 
the hostile country, obtained a complete .victory, though 
with a prodigious slaughter of his troops, ai^d Da'cia 
became a Roman province. 

The emperor then turned his arms eastward, and 
speedily reduced Mesopota'mia, Chalde'a, Assyr^ia ; and 
took C^es'iphon, the capital of the Par'thian empire 
Still pursuing his conquests in the East, he subdued 
nations till then unknown, and it is reported, that ar- 
riving at the confines of In'dia, ^ he lamented, with a 
siffh, that his advanced age scarcely left him any hopes 
of equalling the renown of the son of PhiHp.'* 

5. The Defeat of the Persians hy Alexander 
Sevefrus occurred in a decisive engagement 
which he had with that people. The Roman 
empire, by this defeat of the Persians, was re- 
stored to its former limits. It is dated 226 
years A. C. 

In the interval between Tra'jan and Alexander Se- 
ve'ruflysome of the conquered provinces of the Empire 
threw off the yoke. Persia was one of them. The 
efforts of Alexander, who was a soldier, brought many 
of them affain within the pale of the empire. 

But such was the corruption of the times, it became 
impossible that so mighty a structure as the Roman 
Empire could be preserved entire. At the period of 
Trajan's deaths it comprehended ^e greater part of 
Britain, all Spain, France, the Neth'erlands, It'aly, 
part of Ger'many, E'gypt, Barbary, BileduFgerid, Turn- 
key in Europe and in Asia; and rer'sia. 

Alexan'der stayed the progress of its decay, only in 

Spearance. His slaughter of the Per'sians, in a sin- 
» engagement, was immense, and the cities of etas'- 



iphon and BaVylon were once more taken. The em- 
pire, however, was exhausted by this exertion of its 
remaiDing strength, and it became but little more than 
a splendfd ruin. 

6. The Partition of the Roman Empire hy 
Diocle^tian is dated 292 years A. C. He divid- 
ed it into four governments, under as many 
princes, two of them being emperors, each call- 
ed Augus'tus, and two Ca&''sars. Thus a new 
system of administration was formed, though it 
did not Jong continue. 

Maxim'ian shared with Diocle^tian the title of Au- 
gustus ; and Gale'rius and Constan^tius were declared 
Csesars. All were nominially supreme, though in re- 
ality directed by Diocle'tian. The measure was doubt- 
less unwise, since its efficacy depended on the ability 
of an individual. 

Diocletian and Maximian, in pursuance of their 
plan, retired from the sovereignty, and left the govern- 
ment in the hands of the Ceesars. But Constautius 
dying soon after, and his son Con'stantine being pro- 
claimed emperor, though Galerius did not acknowledge 
him, Maximian resumed again the purple. 

On the death of Maximian and Galerius, Constau- 
tme liad no other competitor than Maxen^tius, the son 
of the former, and the contest between them was de- 
cided by the sword. Maxentius perished, and Con- 
stantine remained sole master of the empire. 

1. XftVy, the prince of Roman historians. 

2. Sen'ecay a Roman moralist and philoso-r 
pher. / 

3. Plm'y the elder, the earliest writer on Na- 
tural History whose works are extant. ' 

4. TadUw, an eminent philosophic historian. 

5. Plu'ta/rch, the principal biographer of 
antiquity. 
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6. Quintil'ian^ an eminent Roman advocate, 

7. Wigen and ) learned christian writers 

8. Cyp^riaUy ) commonly called yJz^Aer-^. 

1. lAvy was born at Pa'dua in Italy, but reside I 
principally at Naples and Rome, particularly at tlij 
court of Augus'tus. So extremely was his fame spreai 
abroad that an inhabitant of. Ga'des (now Cadiz) tra^ 
veiled through Spain, Gaul,^ and Italy, merely to se^ 
the man whose writings had given him so much plea.! 
sure. 

His most, celebrated work is his Roman History iij 
140 books, 35 only of. which remain. He died at Pa'i 
dua, A. C. 17, agfed 67 years. 

2. Luteins Annse'us Sen'eca was born at CorduObiJ 
(now Cordo'va) in Spain. He became early distihguisliH 
ed for extraordinary talents, and acquired at the bai^ 
the reputation of an eloquent pleader ; but he relinJ 
quished this road to fame, and became a candidate fo.r 
the honours and offices of state. 

He obtained the office of queestor, but by a shame- 
ful indiscretion, having drawn upon himself the anger 
of the. Emperor Calig'ula, he was banished to the 
island of Cor'sica. In ^\g years h^ was recalled by the 
Empress Agrippi'na, to superintend the education of 
her son Ne'ro, which office he discharged with 
honour. 

N^^ro becoming impatient of the restraint which his 
preceptor imposed upon his yicioys and depraved in- 
clinations, pretendetl that Sen'eca had conspired with 
Piso against his life, and sent a messenger to. Sen'eca 
to acquaint him that he must di«, permitting him to 
choose the manner of his death. 

Sen'eca received the mandate with cheerfulness, and 
ordered the veins of bis legs and arms to be opened. 
The blood, however, flowed slowly — ^poison and the 
warm bath were therefore resorted to : but being with- 
out effect, he was at length smothered' in the vapour 
of a stove. His death took place in- his 72d year, 65 
A.C. » 
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dL FUny^ ihe Eider, was ^om at Vero^Ba, A. C. S3. 
TlM>ug[li charged with the govenijiient of Spain, he 
devoted a great part of the night to atudy. He wrote 
many volumes, but his natural history only, in 37 
books, has reached our time. He received but refused 
an offer of near 15,000 dollars for his remarks and an- 
notations on the various authors he had readft He Was 
sufibcated in consequence of approaching too near 
Mount Vesuvius during an eruption, A. C. 79, in the 
56tli year of his age. 

4. Ta&Uu8 was the son of a governor of Bel'gic 
Gaul, and bom in the reign of Nero. ^ His genius and 
talents attracted the notice of Vespa'sian, who con- 
ferred on him places of trust and honour, and the suc- 
ceeding princes were no less partial to him. His fame, 
ho^nrever, is perpetuated by his writings, of which 16 
books of Annate and five of his History only are ex-' 
tant. c 

5. Pltdarch was bom at Ch«rone'a, a cit^ of Boeo'tia, 
in Greece, about 60 A. C. He studied philosophy and 
mathematics, and, as was customary then, travelled over 
Greece and Egypt for the improvement of his mind. 
He opened a school at Rome, which 6o<mi acquired 
great reputation : he was honoured by the Emperor 
Trajan with the ofSce of consul, and was made go- 
vernor of Illyr'icum. He retired at length to his native 
city, and passed his time in the tranquil pursuits of 
literature. His best woHl is his *^ Lives of Illustrious 
Men." He died at the age of about 80 years. 

6. QuirM'ian was a native of Spain, born soon 
after tne Christian era. He opened a school of Rhe- 
toric at Rome, and received^ a salary from the state, 
as a public teacher.* In this employment he spent 20 
years : he not only acquired fame as a preceptor but 
as a pleader at the bar. He die^ A. C. 95. 

7. Or'igen was bom at Alexandria, A. C. 185. He 
was a man of austere manners, but of great virtue, and 
his abilities as<a preacher were displayed with success 
at Alexandria, Rome, and Oesare^a. He suffered per- 
secution under Decius, and died 254 A. C* 
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, 8. Cyp'rian was a native and Bishop of, Carthage ; 
he wrote some valuable y^orks which are extant, and 
suffered martyrdom, A. C. 258. 

§ainttUmtoxiu iB'bntvi^atlonu on 

l^erfoti S. 

1. At the commencement of this period, sprang up 
the Christian Religion^ which was grafted on Judaism, 
and derived from the same divine source. By the 
divine appointment, Judaism was superseded by Chris- 
tianity^ as types and shadows were no longer of any 
use, afler the substance was come. ' 

From the time of our Saviour* s ascension, his religion 
began to make its way among the nations. The labours 
and sufferings of the apostles, and other early christian 
teachers, were almost incredible, in accomplishing this 
object. It prevailed, notwithstanding the prejudices 
and lusts of^the human heart. 

The opposition which the Christian religion met 
with, never hindered its pro|^ress. The awful perse- 
cutions which were raised against the christians were 
the means of exciting the attention of mankind to the 
subject of their religion. Notwithstanding all the at- 
tempts to put it down, it finally prevailed throughout 
the Roman empire, and reached, at last, the throne of 
the CsBsars. 

It is not to be concealed, however, that many false 
notions, foreign to the pure gospel, became incor- 
porated with it. Primitive Christianity, before the 
conclusion of this period, was considerably corrupted 
by the pagan philosophy, thus giving rise to the sects 
of the Gnostics and Ammonians, and the Platonising 
christians. 

In the third century it was exposed, in addition to 
the fires of persecution, to the attacks of infidel philo- 
sophers, as Porphyry, Philos^tratus, S^c, but was ably 
defended hf Origen, Dionysius, and Cyprian. 

% Succeeding the Augustan age, there were many 
men of superior erudition and intelleetual powers ; but 
whatever pertains to polite and elegant literature, he- 
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gan to decay. A pompous, affected, and false s^Ie 
of writing, chiefly prevailed. No wo^ks so finished as 
those of Virgil and Horace were produced after the 
Augustan age, though there were some, writers, per- 
haps of superior genius, to those of that renowned 
age. 

Yet the princes who succeeded Augustus were 
friends of literature, and wei;e somewhat learned 
themselves. — ^But they were despots. Genius being 
indulged at the risk of life, (for no ofience could be 
safely given to the throne,) was cramped within narrow 
bounds. Eloquence was abandoned to pedants. So- 
phists occupied the chair of philosophy. 

Until the destruction of Jerusalem, the Jews had % 
schools in Judea, particularly at Bethho'ron, Jerunia, 
and Tibe'rias. In the schools of Egypt, the chief of 
which was Alexandria, were taught the Greek philoso- 
phy, mathematics^ jurisprudence, medicine, magic, 
and astrology. 

In Greece, the schools of Athens still flourished, and 
at Rome and in Italv they were first endowed from the 
public treasury by Vespasian. The principal school, 
uext to that of Rome, was at Milan. 
, 3. The popidaiion of the Roman empire, during this 
period, was exceedingly large. It has been comput- 
ed to be no less than 120,0^0,000, one half of whom 
were slaves. The capital alone contained more that 
6,000,000 of inhabitants. 

Innumerable also were the hordes of barbarians to 
the north and north east, by whom the Roman empire 
was at length overpowered. Their numbers seemed 
not to be at all exhausted, notwithstanding the im- 
mense slaughter which was made of them by long- 
continued wars. 

On the whole, though many of the arts of life were 
then undiscovered, and the modems have many con- 
veniences which the ancients had not, this period, 
especially the foi^mer part of it, in population, splen- 
dour, and power, stands conspicuous on the records of 
the world. 
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Dttrnlg the latter part of this period, however, the I 
ma^ificeht structure of the Roman empire was ready 
to ndl into ruin, and long ages of darkness, ignorance, | 
and imbecility, were approaching. 

4. Except the barbarous nations by which the em- ! 
pire was surrounded, and except India and China, of 
which we hear little during this period, but one form 
of government prevailed ; and that was the govern- 
ment of imperial Rome, For she held, under her sway, 
all the civilized world, which was at that time knowrn. 
Some of the forms of free institutions were observed 
in the empire, but they were merely forms. The em- 
peror was master of the lives and fortunes of his 
' subjects. 

In room of the ancient republican institutions, which 
were foundled chiefly on personal merit, a rigid subor- 
dination of dignities now went through all the orders 
of the state. The magistrates wer» divided into three 
classes, distinguished by the titles of 1, the illustrious * 
2. the respectable ; 3, the darissimi. 

These titles, however, were without meaning, and 
merely matters of parade ; and the state of society was 
an almost constant interchange of oppression on the 
part of the great, and of servility on die part of the 
poor. 
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PERIOD II, 

THE PERIOD OF THE NORTHERN 

INVASIONS, 

£XT£NDt FROM 

THE RfiIGN OF COlfSTANTIIirE THB 

GREAT5 

\* 

306 TEARS A. C. 
^ TO 

rrHB EXTINCTION OF THB WB8TBBN 

EMPIRE^ 

476 TEARS A' C. . 

The length of this period is 170 years. 



Six principal events are comprised within 
this period. 

' Firsts the Toleration of Ghristianity through 
the Roman Empire : 

Second, the Removal of the Seat of the Ro- 
man Empire to Constantinople : 

Third, the Sack and Burning of Rome by 
AParic : 
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fourths the Cominenccment of the Kingdom 
' of the Vandals in Africa : ' 

Fifths the Ravages of At^tila, the Hun, in the 
Roman Empire : 

Sixthy the Arrival of the Saxons in Britun : 
, The Roman Empire, which comprises the history 
of the whole civilized world, during this period, 68 also 
during the lasty excites a strong interest in connexion 
with Christianity. Both civil and ecclesiastical records, 
notwithstanding the decay of genius, are abundant. 
> 1. The Toleration of Christianity^ through 
the Roman Empire^ took place under Constan- 
tine the Great, 306 years A. C. The public 
persecutions of the Christians then ceased ; 
and, though some of the succeeding emperors 
were hostile to the cause, it completely tri- 
umphed over Paganism under Theodosius about 
do years after its first toleration by Constan- 
tine. 
^As Constantine fonght under the banner of the cross 
against his enemies, and was successful, he felt disposed 
to express his gratitude ta the divine Author of the 
christian faith. He soon issued edicts, declaring that 
the christians should be eased of all their grievances, 
^and received into places of t^ust and authority. 

l^hus, the religion of the Saviour, which had stood 
the ordeal often persecutions, was seen at once t9 pre- 
vail over the whole Roman Empire. In a' few years 
. Constantine established it on a solid basis. He com- 
manded, that in. all the provinces, the orders of bishops 
should be exactly obeyed ; a privilege of which they 
afterwards made a bad use. 

He assembled also a general council of these fathers 
at Nice, in order to repress^ -the heresies, that had al- 
ready crept into the church, particularly that of Anus. 
The tenets of the leader in neresy were condemned, 
and lie and his associates w^re banished into a remote 
part of the empire.' 
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la the time of Theodosius, 384 A. C. the cause of 
Christianity and Paganism was solemnly debated be*- 
tween Ambrose, the champion of the former, and 
Sym'machus, the defender of the latter. Christianity 
i¥as triumphant, and the senate issued a decree for the 
abolition of paganism, the downfall of which,, in the 
capital, was soon followed by its extinction throughout 
the empire. 

2. The Removal of the Seat of the Roman 
Empire to Constantinople wbs effected by Cbn- 
stantine, 329 years A. C. It was a measure 
which hastened the downfall of the empire. 
The ancient name of Constantinople was By- 
zantium.* 

Whatever were Constantino's motires in removing 
the seat of the empire, the step was highly impolitic. 
It weakened, exceedingly, the already tottering em- 
pire. The latter, after this event, never resumed any 
share of its former lustre. 

The new seat of endpire seems to haive been pointed 
out in the following manner : — Constantine had made 
choice of a situation at Chalce'don, in Asia Minor, 
but we are told that in laying out the ground-plan, an 
eagle caught up the line, and flew with it over io By- 
zan'tium, a city which lay upon the opposite side of the 
Bos^phorus. 

Here, therefore, it was thought best to fix the seat 
of empire ; and Constantine, aner having built a Capi- 
tol, an amphitheatre, many churches and other public 
works, and many magnificent edifices, and after hav^ 
ing dedicated the city to the Goo of martyrs, repaired 
thither witli his whole court. 

The effect of this measure was not immediately felt 
The first sensation was not so great as might have 
been expected. But in a few years, and especially 
after the government was apportioned .among the em- 
peror's sons,^ there was su^h a division of the forces of 
the empire, that the northern barbarians, who fought 
with superior numbers, iuid had been often defeated* 
began now to prevail. 
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3. The Sack tmd Burning of Rome, by Al'aric, 
happened 410 years A. C. The pillage lasted 
six days, an4 multitudes of its inhabitants 
were massacred. For niore than' $00 years, 
Rome had not been violated by the presence 
of a foreign enemy, and for more than 1000 
years it had stretched the arm of its power over 
the nations. 

The northern nations, consisting of various tribes in 
Germany, Scythia, and other regions to the North cmd 
JSast, commonly called Goths, Huns, Vandals, &c. had, 
'for a considerable t 'length of time previously, made 
frequent attacks upen the borders of the empire ; but 
they were generally repulsed. ^ 

Their numbers, however, seemed inexhaustible, and 
they were poured like a torrent upon the enfeebled 
and disti^aeted empire. Alaric, a Goth, afterwards 
styled king of the Visigoths, was the fbrst who laid siege 
to Rome, which he reduced to the most dreadful ex- 
tremity. In a moment of despair, the Salarian gate 
was opened at midnight, by some of the Romans 
themselves, and the mistress of the world was aban- 
doned to the licentious fury of the tribes of Germany 
and Scythia. 

Notwithstanding the orders given by Alaric, that 
none but the armed should be klUed, vast multitudes of 
the citizens were put to death, and probably more were 
reduced from affluenpe to the miserable condition of 
captives and exiles. 

4. The Commencement of ike Kingdom of the 
f^andah jn .Africa is dated 439, years A. C. 
Gen'seric, king of the Vandals, by invitation 
from Boniface, a Roman general, came to the 
assistance of the latter. The compact be- 
tween them was, that they should divide Af- 
rica between them. The Vandal, however 
treacherously seized the whole, but the king- 
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dom which he founded lasted not <}uite a 
c^entury. 

The Vtindals had ]{)reviously invaded France, Italy 
a.iid Spain, and had, indeed, settled dn the latter coun- 
t;ry. Boniface, in maintaining the arms of the empire 
si.gainst the usurper John, was induced to send for 
Genseric from Spain to aid him. The measure, how- 
ever, was ruinous to his cause. 

The Vandal, having thus obtained a footing in Afri- 
ca, which he greatly desired, could not be prevailed 
on afterwards, by the offer of great sums of money^ to 
vetreat. He had occupied the whole country, except 
three cities, and these he soon tbo)c. 

Shutting up Boniface in Carthage, he compelled 
Mm, at the expiration of a year, to surrender ; and the 
Roman general had the mortification of beholding all 
Africa, which he had once saved, ravaged in the most 
cruel manner, by the barbarians whom he had invited 
thither. 

5. The Ravages of Aftila, the Huriy in the Ro* 
man Empire^ commenced 445 years A. C» He 
overran lUyr'icum, Thrace, Da'cia, and Moe'sia, 
and at that time laid the Romans under tribute. 
Soon afterwards, with an army of 500,000 menj 
he threatened the destruction of the Empire. 
He was, however, ably opposed .by Ae'tius, 
general of Valentinian HI. 

While the Vandals under Genseric were trampling 
on the Roman province of AfVica, and at length took 
and plundered Rome itself, tbe Huns were advancing 
upon the empire from the East. This people are 
supposed to have originated from the eastern part of 
Asia. 

Extending their conquests from the borders of China 
to the Baltic sea, they impelled the Goths upon the 
empire, and soon followed in the same track. Their 
march was extremely desolating. To their leader 
Attila, the victims of his ambition have giveh the ex- 
pressive appellation of ''The scourge of God." 

10* 
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The emperor Theodosius, after an attempt to mur- 
jder Attila, ingloriously submitted to pay^ him an 
annual tribute of gold. The barbarian general, ap- 
pearing again with an inunense force, attempted to 
prostrate, at once, the decaying empire. 

Valentinian III., emperor of the Wefit, sent Aetius 
to oppose him. This general met with sbme success. 
But the Emperor, shut up in Rome bv the arms of the 
barbarian, was at length compelled to {)urchase a 
peace. Attila suddenly expired in the midst of his 
successes* 

6. TTie Arrival of the Sawons in Britain was 
connected with the Teduclion of the southern 
^art of that island under the Saxon power. 
They landed under the command of Hengist 
and Horsa, 451 years A. C, and having assisted 
the Britons in repelliilg the Picts and Scots, 
they turned their arms against the Britons 
themselves. 

The Romans had finally relincpiished Britcdn. This 
eireumetance, while it restored the inhabitants to their 
liberty, exposed the South Britons to the encroach- 
ments of toeir Bortliem neighbours. In order to free 
themselves from this evil, they solicited the Saxons for 
succour and protection. 

The latter gladly availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity to visit a country long known to them, in their 
piratical voyages to its coasts. Only sixteen hundred 
warriors accompanied Hengist and Horsa ; but with 
this force, in conjunction with the South Britons, they 
compelled the Scots to retire to their mountains. 

This object being accomplished, the Saxon adven- 
turers meditated the entire reduction of the Britons, 
and received, for this purpose, large reinforcements 
from their countrymen. The struggle was long and 
severe, but it resulted in the triumph of ;the Saxons. 
Under them, seven distinct provinces became as many 
kingdoms, governed* for several ages, by their respec- 
tive sovereigns. 
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1. LdictanHius, an elegant writer and able 
defender of Christianity : sometimes called the 
Christian Cicero. 

2. Os^sian, a Caledonian bard. 

3. Eusefhiusj the father of Ecclesiastical 
history. 

4. Ju'lian, emperor of . Rome, an acute, but 
malignant infidel philosopher. 

6. Clau'dian, an elegant Latin poet. ^ 

6. St. Chrysosftom and ) learned and eloquent 

7. St. Augus^tine, ) fatiiers in the church. 

1. hadan'tvas proved the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion, and refuted the absurdities of Paganisn^. His 
style of writing isNsuperior in purity, smoothness, and 
elegance, to any others of the ecclesiastical Latin 
writers. He died A. C. 325. 

2. Os'sian is supposed to have jQourished in the 4th 
century, and to have been the son of FingaL He 
wrote in Gae'lic ; and the poems that go by his name, 
translated by McPherson, are marked by a simple and 
sublime wildness. It is with great reason thought 
that these poems were not written by Ossian. 

3. Eust'hius was bishop of Caesare'a, born in Pales- 
tine, and died in 338. He was opposed to A'rius, al- 
though he held to ' a certain subordination in the 
Godhead. He was greatly versed in sacred learniifg, 
and had a profound knowledge of ecclesiastical his- 
torv. 

i. The elevation ofJu'lian to the throne took place 
361 A. C. He tluitB, although he had been religiously 
educated, according to the principles of the Gospel, 
openly offered saciifices to all the Gods. Some of his 
writings have b^en preserved, 4n which he has shown 
great powers of ridicule, in a hdA cause. He was kill- 
ed in war, in his 32d year, 363 A. C. 

5. Clau'dian, who lived at the time of the emperors 
I lono'rius and Arca'dius, was bom at Alexandria. His 
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manner is not tinctured with the cormpted style of his 
age. 

6. St. Chrytas'tom was bishop of Constantino'ple, and. 
displayed uucommon abilities as a theologian and. 
preacher. He was a rigid disciplinarian, and severely 
]a8hed the vices of his age. He left many works. He 
died 407 A. C. 

7. In his writings, St, Augus^tine displays an ac- 
quaintance with Pla'to*8 philosophy, illustrated by the 
powers of his own genius. He was bishop of Hip^po 
in Africa. He led an austere life, and died in his 76th 
year, A. D. 430. 

9(tf oil XX* 

1. The ChrisHan religion^ during this period, was 
externally advanced, but internally corrupted. It had, 
however, many able and pious apologists. Besides 
Lactan'tius, Chrysos'tom, and Augiis'tine, the pens 
of Athana'sius, *Basil, the Gregories, Jerome, Cy^rtl, 
and others were employed, either in the defence or 
illustration' of the doctrines of Christianity. 

Heresy greatly infested the Church. A'rius and 
Pelagius introduced their pestilent opinions, and, 
though those opinions were promptly condemned 4)y 
the orthodox* they were the occasion of animosity and 
contention in the church for many ages. From the 
Arians sprang the sects of Eunomians, Semiarians, 
Eusebians, &c. Augustine particularly distinguished 
himself by hiE( refutation of the opinions of Pelagius. 

The attacks of infidel philosophy against Christianity 
were continued during this peripd: more especially 
was the Emperor Julian engaged in this wicked un> 
dertaking. His peculiar powers of ridicule were em- 
ployed against the i sacred cause, in addition to all fais 
weight and authority as an emperor. He became the 
author of much mischief His ca,vils were answered 
by Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria. 

The system of penances, religious seguestraUonj and 
monastic life^ arose during this period. Constantine 
having put an end to the persecution of Christians, 
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Dany conceived it a duty to procure for themselyes 
roluntary sufferings. They retired into caves and 
iiernaitages, and there practised the most rigorous 
mortifications of the flesh, by fasting, scourging, vigils, 
kc. 

This madness first showed itself in Egypt, a country 
iruitful in superstitions. In the time of Theodosius, 
D the fourth century, these devotees began to form 
»>mniimities, each associate binding himself, by oath, 
to observe the rules ofiiis order. 

Images were introduced into churches about this era, 
Jut not directly for the purpose of worship. They were 
ased as ajds to devotion, but even under this form met 
irith a strenuous opposition from the pious. ^The 
pifactice w^as first o1)served in Spain. 

2. Learning, iaste, and genitus, had greatly declined. 
Very few writers, of this period observed the perfect 
mocSels of the Augustan age, and none equalled them. 
A. few poets, as Clau^dian and Pruden^tius, wrote 
elegant verses; but they exhibited no commanding 
genius, a^d depicted no powerful passions. If the 
noble poems ascribed to Ossian, a rude Caledonian, 
are really his, (which, however, we may reasonably 
doubt,) he must be considered as the first o^ the poets 
of this period. 

A few philologists, philosophers, and historians ap- 
peared, but no names are peculiarly distinguished. 
We read of some great names, as connected with ythe 
defence of religion, though the style of writing prevalent 
at that time, and especially among that class of authors, 
was faulty. The ancient classic taste and manners 
were just disappearing, if they had not already disap- 
peared. 

3. The numerous J^orihem tribes, which overwhelm- 
ed the Roman empire,* were originally involved in ig- 
norance and barbarism. The Goths, however^ were 
no longer idolaters, but christians, when they settled 
in the southern provinces of Europe. They were 
respectable, also, in their morals. 
In their native wilds, they, doubtless, together with . 

their successors, were among the most ignorant and 
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savage of mankind. Tlieir institutions were peculi 
and indicated a people vi^arlike, fierce, and intri 
table. — They worshipped Odin, the father of c| 
nage. 

The government of the Go^^, after their settlement 
the Roman provinces, was monarchical. It was at fi 
elective, and afterwards became hereditary. 1] 
sovereign on his death-bed appointed his successi 
with the advice or consent of his grandees. 
. The dukes and counts were the chief ofScers unci 
the Gothic government. The duke was the comnian 
er in chief of the troops of the province ; the coij 
Was the highest civil magistrate. Of the counts the 
were various orders, with distinct official powers, i 
chamberlain, constable, &c. These various officd 
were the grandees of the kingdom, and constituted t^ 
council of the sovereign. 

4. Amidst the decay of the arts, .the loss of pub! 
spirit, and the sufferings of the great mass of the R^ 
-man people, the luxury and toeaUh of th& privilege 
few are truly astonishing. 

"The accurate description of the city (Rome) whic 
was composed in the Theodosian age, enumerates 1 78 
houses, the residence of wealthy and hon6urable cit] 
zens. Many of these stately mansions might almo^ 
excuse the exaggeration of the poet (Claudian) thd 
Rome contained a multitude of palaces, and that eac| 
palace was equal to a city : since it included, withil 
its own preoincts, every thing which could be subserj 
vient either to use or luxury, iparkets, hippodrome^ 
temples, fountains, baths, porticoes, shady groves, and 
artificial aviaries. The historian Olympiodorus, wbc 
represents the state of Rome, when it was besiege^ 
by the Goths, continues to observe that several of the 
richest senators, received from their estates an annua] 
income of 4000 lbs. of gold, f above £160,000 sterlingj 
without computing the stated provision of corn ancj 
wine, which, had they been sold, might have equalled 
in value one third of the money. 

"According to the description of Chrysostom, an 
auction of Byzantine luxury must have been very pro- 
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ductive. Every wealthy house possessed a semi-cir-* 
cular table of massy silver, such as two men coald 
scarcely lift, a vase of solid gold of the weight of 40 lbs. 
cups, dishes of the same metal, &c." Gt66on. 



PERIOD III, 



THE PERIOD OF THE JUSTINIAN CODE 

AND OF THE WARS OF 

BELISARIUS, 

EXTENDS rBOH 

THS EXTINCTIOHr OF THB WBSTBRH 

EMPIRE, 

476 TEARS A. C. 

TO 

THE FlilGHT OF iHAHOMET^ 

622 TEARS A. C. 

The length of this period ia 146 years. 



The principal events in this period Bxejhe^ 
Fbrsty the Taking of Rome by Odoa'cer, 
mince 6f the .Her^uli ; 
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Secondy the Reign of Theod^oric the Great, 
in Italy : 

Third, the Defeat of the Vandals in Africa, 
by Belisa^rius : 

Fourth, the Subjugation of the Ostrogoths in 
Italy, by Belisarius : 

Fifth, the Conquest of Italy by the Lombards* 

The dark ages, as they have been commonly called, 
commenced with this period. At least the darkness 
now begins to be particularly apparent, and i^e shall 
find it prevailing over the nations, though with some 
intervals of light, nearly 1000 years. Records, how- 
ever, of the times, and of the state of the human 
mind, are found both in civil and ecclesiastical wri- 
ters. 

1. The Taking of Rome by Odoacer, prince of 
the SeruU, put an end to the Western Roman 
Empire, 476 -A. C, The length of time which 
it had existed as an empire, viz. from the bat- 
tle of Actium, was 507 years. The whole pe- 
riod from the building of the city was 1224 
years. The Eastern empire of Rome continu- 
ed several ages afler this date, though in com* 
parative darkness. 

^ The extinction of t)ie Western empire took place 
'during the reign of Romulus, surnamed Augus'tului^ 
the son of Orestes. Odoacer, havinff subdued Italy, 
and taken its capital, spared the life of Augustulus, on 
condition of his resigning the throne. 

This feeble youth was directed to signify his resig- 
nation to the senate ; while that body humbly request* 
ed Zeno, the emperor of the East, to invest Odoacer 
with the administration of the diocess of Italy, ^o 
Augustulus was assigned a splendid income to support 
him in a private station, at a villa in Campania. 

Writers have not failed to remark that the empire 
began in Augustus, and ended in a prince, caUed bj 
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a diminutive of that name, meaning '* Little Augus- 
tus." 

The ruin of the Roman empire was the result of its 
greatness, connected with its moral corruption. The 
divine perfections are concerned in effecting, by natural 
causes, the extinction of enormously guilty nations. — 
Rome, having become a mass of luxury, weaknesir, and 
profligacy fell an easy prey to the barbe^rians who 
poured in upon its dominions. 

2. The Reign of Theodork the Cheat, in Italy , 
commenced 488 years A. C. Having wrested 
the sovereignty of that country from the hapds 
of Odoacer, by means of several engagements, 
he enjoyed the possession of it for a number of 
years, with credit to himself, and with the ap- 
probatipn of his Roman subjects. 

The Herulian dominion in Italy, under Odoacer, . 
lasted but little beyond 20 years. The whole nation 
of the Ostrogoths attended the standard of Theodoric, 
their prince, who had obtained permission of the 
eastern emperor, to attempt the recovery of Italy, 
and a promise of its sovereignty as the reward of his 
•success. 

After a severe struggle, Odoacer surrendered all 
Italy to the conmieror. The happiness enjoyed by the 
Romans' under Odoacer, was not at all diminished, but 
rather increased by their change of masters. Theodo- 
ric has the reputation of having been an able and vir- 
tuous prince, though he was doubtless tbo partial to the 
Arian heresy, and though some acts of cruehy marl^ed 
the conclusion of his reign. 

3. The Defeat of the Vandals in Africa^ hy 
Belisariusj occurred 534 years A. C. By that 
e^nt Africa was recovered to the empire. 
The army of the Vandals under Gelimer, a 
successor of Genseric, vastly exceeded that of 
the Romans ; but the fate of Africa was soon 
decided by the valour of the Roman general. 

11 
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The hero Belisarius, who revived the fkinting glory 
of Rome, was born among the Thracian peasants, and 
lutd gi-a<li]ally risen to military command in the army 
of JiKstiniiui. Great was his merit as a warrior and 
ritizen, and though the ornament of Justinian's reign, 
lie was often shockingly ill-treated by the latter. 

In the expedition to Africa he encountered many 
dangers, but meeting, soon after he landed, the army 
of Gelimer, he defeated it in a general engagement. 

Gelimer, collecting his scattered . forces, was soon 
joined by his brother Zano, and before he had arrived 
from the fields of Bulla to Tricameron, his army ex- 
ceeded ten times that of the Romans. Belisarius, 
however, conscious of the superior merit of his troops, 
permitted the barbarians to surprise him at an unsea 
sonable hour. But the battle was won by the Romans 
with scarcely any loss on their part, and the Vandal 
king was carried a prisoner to Constantinople. 

4. The Subjugation of the Ostrogoths in Ttafyf 
by Belisarius, restored that country to the em- 
pire. This event took place 637 years A. C. 
The restoration, however, was temporary : for, 
after various turns of success and defeat, dur- 
ing 30 years, Italy was abandoned to the bar- 
barians. 

After taking various places in Italy, BelisiiriuB ap* 
proached the ancient capital of the enopire. Viti^es, 
who had been raised to th^ head of the Uothic goYem^ 
ment, by a singular policy determined to delay offensive 
operations, and left Rome to its fate. Having recruit- 
ed his forces, the Gothic monarch advanced to the 
capital, now occupied by Belisarius ; but with 100,000 
men he failed of his object, and was entirely defeated. 

Six years after this event, Totila, the Goth, atteinpt- 
ed the recovery of Italy from the Romans, and suc- 
ceeded. Belisarius, who had been called away from 
the theatre of action, returned to Italy, but he was at 
first unable to preserve the capital. Totila took it, and 
began theiwork of destruction. 
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•Warned, however, Iw Belisarius, who appeiiled to 
the barbarian's sense of glory, he forbore to execute 
his threat of changing Rome into a ])asture for cattle. 
Totila, soon leaving the city, to proceed to other con- 
quests, and posting an army in its vicinity, Belisarius 
suddenly cut his way through the opposing enemy with 
only 1000 horse, and erected his standard on the capitol. 

At this juncture, he was cruelly called a\vay, through 
the jealousy of Justinian, and Narses, the eunuch, was^ 
despatched to prosecute the advantage already obtain- 
ed by Belisarius over the Gothic forces. The eunuch 
entirely succeeded. But he followed the fate of Beli- 
sarius, for he was ungratefully recalled by the succes- 
sor of Justinian, after he had governed haly with great 
ability for 13 years. To avenge his injuries, Imb invited 
the Lombards to invade the country. 

6. The Gonquest of Italy by the Lombards ' 
was accomplished under their leader, Albcxin, 
568 years* A. C. They expelled the Ostrogoths 
from the country, and were masters of the 
greatest portion of it for 206 years. They had 
a succession of 21 kings, the last of whom was 
defeated and imprisoned by Charlemagne. 

The Lombards have given a pernrianent name to a 
portion of Italy, viz. Lombardy. The occasion of their 
entrance into this country, was the invitation of Nar- 
ses, the eunuch, to avenge hiis wrongs, hi five months 
afler the departure of Alboin from Pannonia, Milan 
was invested by ]ii,s forces, and from the Tarentine 
hills to the gates of Ravenna and Rome, the inland 
parts of Italy submitted without a siege or a battle. 

Some attempts were made by Maurice, the Eastern 
emperor, assisted by several barbarian chiefs, to expel 
the Lombards. Little, however, was accomplished, 
except some political changes, and during a period of 
more than 200 years, Italy was unequally divided be- 
twee?li the kingdom of the Lombards, and the exar- 
chate of Ravenna. Charlemagne, as will hereafter 
apx>ear, put an end to their sovereignty. 
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Blntinf^ninffttf e^ftatattttn fit i^rtfotr XXK* 

1. Pro^cluJs, a learned Platonist and unbe- 
liever. 

2. Boe^thius, a Roman poet and Platonic phi- 
losopher. 

3. Proc(/piu8, a Roman historian, and Insist of 
the classic writers. . 

4. Cassiodo^rusj the historian of Raven'na 
and tutor to Theod'oric, the Gothic king. 

5. Belisa^rius, Bihefoic and successful general 
of Justin'ian. 

1. Pro'dus was a philosopher among the later Pla- 
tonists: was born at Constantinople in 410, and died 
ill 485 A. C. He was acute and well versed in the 
knowledge of the age, and urged many arguments, 
though in vain, against Christianity. 

2. Boe'thiv^ was descended from one of the noblest 
families of Rome. Having, in a spirited manner re- 
nionstrated against the tyranny of Theod'oric, he was 
beheaded in prison, by the command of that king, in 
524. His chief performance is his treatise concerning 
the Consolalion of Philosophy. 

3. Proco'ptus belonged to Caesare'a, in Palestine, and 
flourished about 534. He wrote the History of the 
Reign of Justin^ian, in. 8 books, to the year 553. The 
historian is thought to be too severe on the emperor, 
but his performance has a high character. 

' 4.\ Cassiodo'ras was a man of eminence in many re- 
spects, an,d called by way of distinction the "senator.'* 
He was born in Italy about 463. He wrote several 
works, historical, theological, and critical, and died at 
near 100 years of age. 

5. Bdisa'ritLS was truly a Roman in spirit. As seen 
above, his victories were signal, and his services great 
for hi&f master Justin'ian, and for the empire. He was 
dismissed from all his employments, by his ungrateful 
master, and, as some report, reduced to beg alms at 

he gate of Constantino^ple. 
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1. The mdjesty of the Roman Empire shone out, for a 
short time, under the auspices of Justinian, by means 
of" the successes of Be|isarius. Italy, however, was 
essentially lost to the empire, notwithstanding* the 
temporary dominion regained over it by the Eastern 
emperor. The blow had been struck which was des- 
tined to Jink the world, for ages, into barbarism, and 
Ignorance, and crime. 

The civtlizednations^ bound up together in one mighty 
and unwieldy community, had been prepared, by a 
variety of causes, for the catastrophe which awaited 
them. The NoKliern invaders did not originate ; they 
scarcely hastened this catastrophe. As much of crime 
and barbarism as they brought with them,* they be- 
came, upon their settlement in the south of Europe, 
as reputable, at least, as the native citizens themselves. 
Without the agency of the* Northern invaders, dark- 
ness and barbarism would have visited the Roman 
world, so long as such monstrous abuses of human 
right, and especyilly of the divine religion of the Gos- 
pel, were suffered to exist. 

2. Asa consequence of this state of things, the arts 
and sciences fell rapidly during tbis period. The lights 
of human nature were «een in far less numbers, and 
shone with far less splendour than formerly in the intel- 
lectual horizon. The classic authors end with this 
period ; yet it is distinguished as the era of the Jus- 
tinian. Code. ^ 

The review of the Roman jurisprudence in this 
work, and also in the fandects and instittUes, is a noble 
monument of Justinian's spirit and industry. The 
domestic institutions of Euro[^ acknowledge the pub- 
lic reason of the Romans, and the laws of Justinian 
still command the rei^ct and obedience of indepen- 
dent nations. It was towards the latter part of this 
period that the IdUin tongue ceased to be spoken in 
Italy. 

d« Christianity^ during this period was considerably 
11* 
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extended, particularly in Gaul, Britain, and Sootlandy 
and among some barbarous tribes beyond the Danube. 
But many of the conversions were doubtless only in 
name, since the Gospel seemed to have very fittle 
control, in general, over those who professed to em* 
brace it. 

Rdiguma error and corruption .manifestly advanced 
during this period. The declension of science and of 
religion reciprocally hastened each other. The Arian 
heresy very considerably prevailed, and the monastic 
life came more and more in repute. 

AAer the subjugation of Italy by the Lombards, the 
christians in that country were severely persecuted, for 
several years, by these new invaders. But in the year 
587, Authasis, the third monarch of the Lombards, em« 
braced Christianitv as professed by the Arians, and his 
successor, Agilutf, adopted the tenets of the Niceue 
Catholics. 

The labours of Augustin, the monk, in Britdin^wem 
peculiarly successful. Six Anglo-Saxon kings, who 
had hitherto remained in their pagan state, were con- 
verted, and Christianity, at length, \^as universally em- 
braced throughout Britain. Many of the British, 
Scotch, and Irish ecclesiastics, travelled among the 
Batavian, Belgic, and German nations, and propagated 
Christianity among them. 

4. After the fall of the Western empire, commerce 
was long at a stand in Europe. It was not greatly 
extended previously to that event. The most adven- 
turous voyages were the circumnavigation of Britain. 

The ancients did not know that Africa was almost 
circumnavigable. They had so limited a knowledge 
of the earth, that they believed both the torrid and 
frigid zones were uninhabitable. 

Their commerce was chiefly confined to the Mediter- 
ranean. When ^MUa' was ravaging the empire, the 
Veneti took refuge in the small islands at the northern 
extremity of the Adriatic, and there founded Venice, 
which began very early to equip small flieets, and tirade 
to the coasts of Egypt and the Levant, for spice* and 
other merchandise of Arabia and India. 
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Gefwa, Florence, and Pisoj imitated this example, 
and began to acquire wealth ; but Venice retained ner 
superiority over these rival states, and gained from the 
opposite coasts of Illyricum and Dalmatia considerable 
territories. 
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PERIOD IV, 



THE PERIOD OF THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE SARACEN DOMINION, 



S1TEND8 FROM 



THE FUGHT OF MAHOMBT, 

622 TEAKS A. C. 



TO 



THE CROWNING OF CHABIiJBHAGNE AT » 

ROME, 

800 TSARS A. C. 



The duration of th$$ period is 178 years. 



Hmvottmt Sbratxi in iPnrfoH XU« 

We may enumerate six principal eTents dor- 
ing this period. 
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Fir$ii the Flight of Mahomet from Mecca to 
Medina : 

Second, the Siege of Constantinople by the 
Saracens : 

Thirdj the Conquest of Spain by the Sara- 
cens : 

Fourth^ the Defeat of the Saracens by Charles 
Martel : 

Fifthj the Termination of the kingdom of the 
Lombards in Italy : 

Sixths the Assumption of the Jmperial power 
in the East by Irene. 

During this period, the light of science became far 
more dim, than during the preceding, and both writer 
and reader must *' walk amidst assassins and execu- 
tioners, without scarcely finding objects less dreadful 
on which they may rest their eye," 

1 . The Flight of Mahomet, from Mecca to 
Medina, was occasioned by the opposition he 
met with in propagating his religion. It hap- 
pened 622 years A. C. At Medina he was 
joined by Omar, and returning to Mecca, he 
took it by force of arms. In this manner, his 
impostures, which have been continued to the 
present time, in many countries of the' East, 
were first forced upon mankind. 

Mahomet was born at Mecca, on the Red Sea, ib 
569. He was of mean parentage and education, but a 
man of genius, which was enWged by intercourse with 
mankind, and quickened by ambition. 

The ireligion of which he was the author, was a 
« system of Asiatic voluptuousness and Arabian super- 
-stition) graAed partly on the morality of the Gospel, 
and parti V on some of the. rites of Judaism. The Ko- 
ran, which he wrote in separate parcels, contained the 
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substance of his religion, and Is the sacred book of 
the Mussulmans. 

From the time that he took Mecca, he never laid 
down his arms, till he had subdued all Arabia and a 
part of Syria, imposing bis religion wherever he ex- 
tended his conquests. In the midst of his successes 
he died, at the age of 61, A. C. 632. 

Under his immediate successors, Abubeker, Omar, 
Otinan, and Ali, in the space of 50 years an empire 
was erected, more extensive than what remained of ' 
the Roman, ^t included Arabia, Syria, Phoenicia, 
Mesopotamia, Chaldeea, Persia, Egypt, Libya, Numi- 
dia, Bactriana, and a part of Tartary. 

The name of Saracens, or Moors, is given to those 
successors of Mahomet who extended their empire 
through North Africa, South Europe, and the islands 
of the Mediterranean. The last of this race Is the 
present emperor of Morocco. 

2."^ 7%c Siege of Constantinople, by the Sara- 
cens occurred 672 years A. C. It proved to be 
inefFectualj though the preparations made by , 
the Saracens were vast, and their expectations 
of success undoubted. The result of this siege 
raised the reputation of the Roman* arms. 

Mahomet, in his life time, had asserted that the sins 
•of the first army which besieged Constantinople should 
be forgiven. This circumstance inspired the Saracen 
leaders and their troops with singular enthusiasm. 
Their fleet passed through the unguarded channel of 
the Hellespont, and the troops were disembarked 7 
miles fronri the city. 

But their enthusiasm was in vain. The solid and 
lofly walls of Constantinople were well defended, and 
tlie Arabs were dismayed by the • strange and prodi- 
gious effects of artificial fire. They withdrew to pass 
the winter at some distance from the capital, but re- 
peated their attacks during the six following summers, 

* In gpeaklng of (he Eastern Empirey we use the word Greek, or 
Roman, as may liPrpen- 
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till the loss of 30,000 Moslems compeUed them to re- 
linquish the enterprize. 

This result of the Saracen expedition induced a 
tru^e of 30 years, which was concluded between tbe 
two empires, and the commander of the faithful was 
reduced to submit to the payment of a heavy annual 
tribute. This badge of servitude, however, was soon 
sliak^n off, and the future emperors were unable to 
enforce it. 

3, The Conquest of Spain, by the Sar^acenSy 
was achieved under Muca, general of the Calif 
Walid, 713 years A. C. The conquerors, satis- 
fied with the sovereignty of the country, left the 
Goths, who had long been masters of Spain, ia 
possession of their property, laws, and religion. 
By the marriage of Abdallah, the Moor, with 
the widow of the Gothic king, the two nations 
formed a perfect union. 

The Saracens had lately founded in Africa the em- 
pire of Morocco, which was governed by the general 
or viceroy, Muca. Muca sent his general Tariff into 
Spain, who, in a single memorable engagement, strip- 
pecj the Gothic king, Rodrigo, of his crown and life. 

One small part of the country of Asturia alone ad- 
hered to its christian prince, Pelagius, who, maintain- 
ing his little sovereignty, transmitted it inviolate to his 
successors. The preservation of this independency 
'contributed afterwards to ike deliverance of the north 
of Spain from the Moorish yoke. / 

In the south of Spain, however, for the Space of two 
centuries, the kingdom of the Moors flourished in full 
vigour^ Abdalrahman iixed the seat of his government 
at Cordoya, whidi became a place of the utmost 
splendour and magnificence. The Moorish princes 
gained the highest reputation both in arts and arms, 
of all the nations of the west. 

4. The Defeat of the Sar^acens, by Charles 
MarteV, occurred 732 yeard A. C. They threat- 
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ened all Europe with subjugation to the Ma- 
homedan dominion and religion ; and but for 
their providential defeat by Charles Martel, 
might have been, to this day, the masters of the 
civilized world. 

Charles Martel was mayor of the palace, so called, 
under Thierry, king of France. The king, however, 
"w^as only the nominal, Charles was the real sovereign. 
Under his administration, the Saracens penetrated from 
Spain into France. The duke of Aquitain they defeat- 
ed, ^nd they were about to march into the heart of the 
kingdom. 

But Martel, whose vigorous genius alone could liave 
rescued the empire from destruction, brought them^ to 
a general engagement,, between Tours and Poitiers. 
In spite of the ability of Abdarame, their chief, who 
disputed the ground with the utmost bravery, they 
vrere defeated^ and compelled to retreat. They af- 
terwards rallied, but were again defeated. 

By this event, the terror with which they had in- 
spired Europe was diminished. Martel, soon afler- 
i^BirdBy bequeathed the government of France, as an 
undisputed inheritance to his two sons, Pepin and 
Carloman, Pepin, however, soon succeeded to the 
sole , administration, and was acknowledged by the 
Pope as king. 

With him began the second, or Carlovingian race of 
kings in France. 

6. I%c Termination of the Kingdom of the 
Lombards^ in Italy, was brought about by the 
agency of Charlemagne, 774 years A. C. At 
the request of the Pope, and In discharge of 
the obligation of his father Pepin, to the holy 
see, Charlemagne took the field against Deside- 
rius, king of the Lombards, and having defeat- 
ed him, put an end to the. Lombard dominion 

in Italy. 
Charlemagne had married the daughter of ^Deside- 



] 
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rius. The latter, however, hftving very indiacreetlf 
afforded too open a protection to the widow and chil-^ 
dren of Carloinao, brother to Charlemagne, with am^ 
bitious views, the French monarch divorced his wife^l 
This Desiderius highly resented. 

Applying to the Pope to favour ^is projects, and fail' 
ing in the attempt, he attacked the Papal territory, and j 
endeavoured to seize 9n the person ot the Pope, 
Charlemagne, however, coming seasonably to his as- 
sistance, met the Lombard king in battle, and taking 
possession of his sovereignty, was declared by the 
Pope king of Italy and patrician of Roi&e. 

6. The Assumption of the Imperial power, in 
the East, by Ire'ne, who was mother of Constant 
tine VI. commenced 788 years A. C. It was 
connected with the cruel murder of her son. 
She enjoyed the fruits of her enormous crime 
only a few years. 

Irene was the widow of Constantino Porphyrogeni' 
tus, and constituted Regent during her son's minority. 
She> kept the latter in entire subjection, even making 
him a prisoner in the apartments of his palace. Cron^ 
stantine, however, at length obtaining his liberty, as^ 
sumed the government of the empire, and imprisoned 
his mother m return. 

As, however, he continued to Visit her, she acquired 
a peculiar ascendency over him, probably by encooraf- 
ing his vices, and thus rendering him odious to his 
subjects. ^ Tliis afforded a pretext for her cruel machi- 
nations. Being left witli the army in Bithynia, she 
despatched several officers to depose her son. 

They arrived A Constantinople, without being sus^ 
pected of such a design, and put out the Elmperor's 
eyes in so barbarous a manner, that he died thnee days 
afterwards in the most excruciating pain. Nicepho'nes,. 
the great treasurer, had, in the mean time, made a 
party against his mistress, and obtaining Uie purple, 
he secured the riches of Irene. 

This being accomplished, he banished her to the isle 
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of Lesbos, where the want of a decent provision oblig- 
ed her to earn a scanty subsistence by the labours of 
the distaC Here she died of vexation, havii^ enjoyed 
her ill-gotten power but six years after the murder of 
her son. ^ 

miuUnsni^^t'a ititatattttu in |9et(olr HV. 

1 . Ma'homety an Arabian impostor, and foun- 
der of the religion which is called by his name. 

2., Bede^ a vend^able English historian. 

31 Charles Martel\ the father of a race of 
kings, and conqueror of the Saracens. 

4. John Damasc&ntis, a christian writer, 
strongly tinctured with the Aristotleian philoso- 
phy. 

1. The character of Ma'homtt has already perhaps 
been sufficiently described. It needs only to be add- 
ed, it was not until his 40th year that he began to 
propagate the imposture which he had concerted — 
that he was very unsuccessful at first, and that he died, 
in consequence of having three years before eaten of 
a shoulder of mutton, which had been poisoned by a 
daughter of his host, at Caibur. 

2. Bede is sumamed the FenerMe, He w^ an 
English monk, an eminent writer of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, was born 673, at Wearfmouth in the bishopric of 
Durham, and died in 735. His ecclesiastical history of 
England commences at the invasion of Ju'Uus Cae^sar, 
and ends A. €. 723. 

3. . Charies Martd was the son of Pepin Heristal and 
duke of Austrasia. He conquered France, defeated and 
slew 375,000 of the Saracens, and died in 741. 

4. John Damasct'nus flourished in the 8th century, 
dying about the year 750. He left behind him many 
compositions of various kinds. Mosheim says he sur- 
passed all his contemporaries among the Greeks and 
Orientals, but was superstitious and cui)sorbed in a vaia 
philosophy. 

12 
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1, Scarcely any writers, or men of ^genius worthy 
of note, appeared during this period — a striking and 
melancholy contrast to the days of Grecian and Ro- 
man glory, which the world had once seen. The 
sciences suffered great decay. Taste was extinguish- 
ed. 

A sort of attention was paid to learning, but with 
scarcely any effect. The common course of studies 
in all the schools was grammar, logic, rhetoric, music, 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. "The first three 
were called Trivium, or trifling studies : the last four 
Quadrivium, or high studies. A vain and ideal phi- 
losophy had begun universally to infect the minds of 
men. 

2. The Feudal System came more notoriously into 
use during this period. By this expression is properly 
meant, that tenure on which the proprietors of land 
held their possessions, viz. an obligation to perform 
military service, whenever required by the chief to 
whom they owed allegiance. 

Some have supposed that it originated with the 
Franks who conquered Gaul, but it is probably derived 
from a remoter source. Among the people, during the 
race of the Merovingian kings, it ci^me very generally 
into use, and by degrees extended itself over most of 
the nations of Europe* 

-It subsisted among the Romans, who, to check the 
inroads of the barbarian nations, and to ^secure their 
distant conquests, were obliged to maintain fixed gar- 
risons on their frontiers. To each officer in those 
garrisons, it was customary to assign a portion of land 
ad the pledge and pay of his service. These gifb were 
termed benefida, or fiefs. 

These fiefs were at first revocable by the sovereign, 
' and reverted to him on the death of the vassal. But 
the possessors of fiefs, under the Merovingian kings, 
at length obtained independency and security of pro 
wirty. 
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It was a consequence of a fief becoming hereditary, 
that it should be capable of being given out in portions, 
and that the vassal himself holding his land of the 
sovereign by the tenure of military service, should be 
able to create a train of inferior vassals, by giving to 
them parts of his estate to be held on the same condi- 
tion, of following his standard in battle, rendering him 
homage as their lord, and paying, as a symbol of their 
subjection, a small annual present. 

3. The Empire of the East retained a vestige of its 
ancient splendour during this period. It had lost its 
Africaii and Syrian provinces, and was plundered by 
the Saracens on the Eastern frontier, and ravaged on 
the north and west, by the Abari and Bulgarians. 
The capital was splendid and refined, but presented a 
constant scene of rebellions and conspiracies. 

The imperial family itself exhibited a series of the 
most horrid crimes. One emperor was put to death 
iu revenge of murder and incest ; another was poison- 
ed by his queen ; a third was assassinated in the bath 
by his own domestics ; a fourth tore out the eyes of 
his brothers ; the empress Irene, whose talents com- 
manded respect, was infamous for the murder of her 
only son. 

The times were remarkable, indeed, for ffrqfi^acyy 
and for misery^ its concomitant. 

4. The church partook of the degeneracy, or rather, 
by its corruption, became the cause of it. Pure Chris- 
tianity was but little known, amidst futile forms and 
ceremonies, and external pomp. Worldly ambition 
had taken possession of the pretended vicegerents of 
Christ. 

The popes now began to acquire a temporal authority, 
from the donations of territory made by christian 
princes, and they were gradually extending a spiritual 
jurisdiction over all the christian kingdoms. It was 
not long before they attained to the height of their 
power, a circumstance which will be noticed in the 
next period. 

It was during this period, as we have seen, that 
Mahometani^m arose, whose author conceived the br' 
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project of subverting the Christian religion and the 
Roman powen B^ artifice and force he so far suc- 
ceeded during his hfe time, as to impose bis opinions 
on multitudes in Arabia and in the adjacent re- 
gions. 

Aftc«r his decease, his fanatical followers, aided by 
the Nestorian christians, extended their conquests 
throughout the East, and the whole of the extent of 
the northern coast of Africa. The Mahometan religion 
spread wherever their sword made way for it. The 
cause of Christianity was thus trampled upon in the 
East and in Africa, and was beginning to lose ground 
in Europe, but here, as we have seen, the Saracen 
dominion was checked. 

Notwithstanding the sway of Mabometanism in the 
East, Christianity was externally advanced in Europe. 
Several pagan nations received its light, particularly 
the Germans, Bavarians, Swiss, Belgee, Saxons* and 
Huns. 
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PERIOD V, 

THE PERIOD OF THE NEW WESTERN 

EMPIRE, 

EXTENDS FROM 

THE CROWNING OF CHARIi£MAGN£, 

AT ROME, 

800 YEARS A. C. 

TO 

\ 
THE FIRST CRUSADE, 

1095 YEAKS A. C. 

Th& duration of this period ia 295 years. 



We may assign to this period Jive principal 
^events. 

Firstf the Crowning of Char'lemagne at 
Rome : 

Second^ the Union of the Saxon Heptarchy 
under Egbert : 

Third, the Defeat of the Danes, or Normans, 

by Alfred the Great • 

12* 
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Fourth^ the Reign of John Zimisces, Emperor 
of the East : 

Fifthj the Landing of William the Conqueror 
in Britain. 

The Roman Empire, which has filled so large a space 
in the eyes of mankind, at this era had fallen very con- 
siderably from its eminence ; while other nations and 
sovereignties began to make a figure on the stage, and 
to attract a portion of public attention. With the de- 
cay of the Koman empire, and the corruption of the 
Christian religion, was connected the increasing dark- 
ness of the times. 

I. The Crowning of Charlemagne at Rome, 
800 years A. C. as JEmperor of the West, was 
performed by Pope Leo IIL It was during his 
last visit to Italy that Charlemagne was esta- 
blished in this august sovereignty. It is thought 
by some, that if he had chosen Rome as the 
seat of his government, and at death had trans- 
mitted an undivided dominion to his successor, 
the fallen empire must have been once more 
restored to prosperity and greatness. 

, Charlemagne was accustomed to pass annually from 
the Pyrenees into Germany, and thence to, Italy. In 
approaching Rome for the last time, the Pope despatch- 
ed a messenger to meet him with the keys of the can- 
fission of St, Peter, and the standard of the city of 
Rome. From this union of reli^ous and military at- 
tributes, it was evident that Cbanemagne was on the 
eve of becoming emperor. 

Accordingly on Christmas-day, which was then the 
day of the new year, being present at the service of 
the mass, and on his knees before the altar, the Pope 
came suddenly behind Him, and placed on his head the 
crown of the CeesarSk This act was followed by loud 
acclamations. 

An august title, which had lain dormant for several 
eenniries, was thus revived. It did not, however, re 
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store Rome to its ancient splendour. Charlemagne 
had no fixed capital, and divided, even in his life-time, 
his dominions among bis children. The new Western 
Empire subsisted only in name among the successors 
of Charlemagne. 

2. The tinion of the Saxon Heptarchy under 
Egbert was effected 827 years A. C. nearly 
400 years after the firpt arrival of the Saxons in 
Britain. This is properly the commencement 
of the kingdom of England. The seven dis- 
tinct sovereignties, which constituted the Hep- 
tarchy, becoming one, were from this time go- 
verned by one kmg. 

As there was no established rule of succession, the 
Saxon princes adopted the barbarous policy of putting 
to death all the rivals of their intended successor. 
Owing to this cause, connected at the same time with 
the passion for celibacy, the royal families were nearly 
extinguished in the kingdoms of the Heptarchy. 

Egbert, prince pf the West Saxons, remained at 
length the sole surviving descendant of the Saxon con- 
querors of Britain. His ambition was excited by this 
favourable circumstance, and in attempting the con- 
quest of the. Heptarchy he entirely . succeeded in the 
enterprise. An union of all the separate states into 
one great kingdom was the effect of his victorious 
arms, and judicious policy. 

3. The Defeat ofjhe Danes by Alfred the 
Great J was several times repeated, before the 
effect was produced of suspending their depre- 
dations. They were, for a long time^an in- 
cessant scourge to the English coas^ Alfred 
accomplished his heroic enterprise/ 890 years 

A. a - - / 

When Alfred ascended the throp<^ he found the 
kingdom reduced to extreme w^tchedness. The 
Normans, or Danes, had, during 'fifty years, ravaged 
the coasts of the island. Alft«d in one year ftined 
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over them eight battles ; but a new eruption of thei 
countrymen mrced him to solicit a peace, which thes< 
pirates frequently interrupted by fresh hostilities. 

At this juncture Alfred was compelled to secure hii 
person by retreating into an obscure part of the coun- 
try. Here he staid many months, until the disor- 
ders of the Danish army ottered a fair opportunity foi 
attacking them, which he embraced with great effect 
Instead of entirely destroying them, as he might have 
done, he incorporated many of them with his English 
subjects. 

This clemency, however, did not prevent their coun- 
trymen from attempting a new invasion. Tlfey were 
terribly defeated, and met with so severe a treatment, 
that they were intimidated, and for some time ceased 
to molest the island. 

4. The Reign of John Zimisces^ Emperor of 
the East, commenced 969 years A. C. It wasj 
sigixalized by the success of his arms against the 
Russians and the Saracens, ^e one on the Da- 
nube, and the other on the Tigris. His general,, 
Bardes, with 12,000 men, routed an army of' 
300,000. 

John Zimisces* was a noble Armenian by birth, of I 
uncommon stature, strength, and beauty, and of an I 
heroic soul. He was duly proclaimed after the death 
of his predecessor, in accomplishing whose fate he is 
said to have been concerned. A just Providence, it 
would seem, awarded him a similar treatment. 

The success of his wars against the Russians and 
Saracens had acquired for him the title of conqueror 
of the £ast, and saviour of the empire. On his return, 
howeyeri from these conquests, observing the princely 
establishments of the eunuch Basil, who had greatly 
enriched hihiself, during the preceding reigns, with, 
the blunt sincerity of a soldier, he exclaimed, "What, 
must the Roman empire be abandoned to the rapacity 
of an insolent eunuch." 

This expression cost him his life : a cup of poison 
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was administered to him. Zimisces employed the 
short space that passed between the fatal draught, and 
his dissolution, in acts of piety and political regulations. 
He died universally lamented, in the 9th year of his 
reign. ' 

5. Tht Landing of WUliam the Conqueror in 
Britain occurred 1066 years A. C. With 
60,000 men he defeated the English under Har^- 
old in the field of Hastings, and soon afterwards 
took possession of the throne of England, which 
had been previously bequeathed to him by king 
Edward the Confessor. 

William was Duke of Normandy, and a }>rince whose 
frreat abilities and personal prowess had rendered hiS| 
name illustrious throughout Europe. Edward, the 
English king) upon his decease, made him his heir, 
with a view to defeat the progress of Harold, son of 
the earl of Wessex, who aimed to usurp jthe crown. 

On the deatli of Edward,. Harold actually took pos- 
session of the throne, which the intrepid Norman 
determined immediately to regain as his rightful in- 
heritifnce. His preparations were very formidable, 
and he was aided, in this romantic age, by many sove- 
reign princes, and a vast bojjy of nobility from the 
difrerent kingdoms on the continent. 

A Norwegian fleet of 300 sail entered the Humber 
The troops Were disembarked, and, af^er one success- 
ful engagement, were defeated by the English army in 
the interest of Harold. William landed his army on 
the coast of Sussex, and the Enfflish, flushed with their 
recent success, hastily advancea to meet him. They 
were however totally routed and discomfited. The 
Conqueror's possession of the throne was the conse- 
quence of this victory. 

1. Char^lemagne, a successfiil warrior and 
able sovereign. 
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^. Ph&tius^ a learaed Christian writer afld 
philosopher. 

3. AVfred^ a wise, learned, and virtuou^ 
prince. 

4. Avicen'na, an Arabian philosopher an 
physician. 

5. Sui^das, a Greek lexicographer. 

1. The character of Charlemagne was in many re 
spects illustrious. Besides his military virtues, he had 
those which become the cabinet. He was a lover and 
patron of letters, although it is said he could not write 
his name. He. was, however, wanting in humanity. 
He died in 814, in the 74th year of his age. 

% Pho'tiuB was patriarch of Constantino'ple in the 
9th century, and the greatest man of the age in which 
he lived. His learning was profound and universal 
His BiMiotheca, Epistles, and other writings, are yet 
valuable on many accounts. He died in 886. 

3. M'fredyfhB born in the year 849, and succeeded 
to the English crown, on t^e death of his brother 
Ethelred, m the year 871. He was a scholar and a 
man of pietv ; and had he not been illustrious as a 
kin^, would have been famous as an author. He 
died at the age of 51, after a glorious reign of 28 years, 
universally beloved and lamented by his subjects. 

4. t^cen'na is much celebrated among his country- 
men, the Mahometans, was born in tfie year 980, and 
died in 1036. The number of his books, including his 
smaller tracts, is computed at near 100, the majority 
of which are either lost, or ndt known in Europe. 

5. Sui'das flourished between 975 and 1025. His 
natite country is not known. He is the author of a 
very usefu|.^Greek Lexicon. 

JttfiSceUaneoujii ^tiiseriiatf onis on IPerfolr TJ, 

] . lAterature; science, and taste, were words but lit- 
tle known and used during this period. Persons of 
the highest rank, and in the most elevated stations, 
could not read or write. Many of the clergy did not 
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loderstand the breviary which they were obliged daily 
recite ; some of them could scarcely read it. 
The human mind, neglected, uncultivated, and de- 
fiessed, sank in the most profound ignorance. Char- 
jmagne and Alfred the Great, by their superior genius, 
adeavoured to dispel this darkness, and to give their 
Objects a short ghmpse of light. But the ignorance 
Flhe age was too powerful for their efforts and insti- 
>tions. The darkness returned and prevailed through- 
nt Europe naore or less, till the 15th century. 
The scarcity of books in those times, and the nature 
ftheir subjects, as legends, lives of the saints, &c. 
ccount in part for such a"^ state of things. What of 
laming was possessed was confined to a few ecclesi- 
stics. The only national exception to the profound 
[norance of the age, were the Arabians. 
That part of Europe which they held, viz. Spain^ 
^ much more enlightened than any of the other 
ates. The caliph Haroun Alraschid made Bagdat 
lustrious by the successful cultivation of the arts and 
ueaces. It was during this period that the Arabians 
itroduced figures into Europe. 
2. The state of the mechanic arts was very low in 
lurope at this time: the Saracens had made more 
Negress in them. The Jine arts, particularly sculpture 
Qd painting, were preserved from absolute extitiction, 
Qly by the existing remains of ancient art. 
Charlemagne appears to have been anxious for the 
Dprovement of mtmc, and the musical gamut was 
bout this time invented. The Italians are said to have 
istructed his French performers in the art of playing 
D the organ. Architecture was cultivated in a style 
irmed the Gothic, which admits of great beauty and 
lagnificence. 

During these times, there were no inns in Europe, 
nless in great cities. Every man was obli^d by law 
> give accommodation to travellers. The chief towns 
•ere buil^ of wood. 

The art of war seems not to have been much altered 
r improved. In the New Western Empire, cavalry 
rere not numerous, twelve farms being taxed to fur- 
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only one horseman with his armour and accoutre- 
ments. The engines for the attack and defence of 
towns were, as in former times, the ram, the balista. 
catapuha, testudo, &c. 

3. Commerce and navigation gradually increased in 
this i\^e, Cliarlemagne had his ships of war stationed 
ill tlie mouths of all the lai»ger rivers. He bestowed 
great attention on commerce. The merchants of Italy 
and the south of France traded, to the Levant, and ex- 
changed the commodities of Europe and Asia. Venice 
and Genoa were rising into commercial 6pulence. 

Manufactures were then not unknown. Those of 
wool, glass, and iron, were cultivated with considera- 
ble success in many of the principal towns in the south 
of Europe. 

4. In the laws and manners of the Northern nations, 
there were some striking peculiarities, as, for instance, 
the pecuniary fines for homicide, the ordeal or judg- 
ment of God, and judicial combat. 

The magistrate interfered not to punish, but to re- 
concile contending parties, and was satisfied, if be 
could persuade the aggressor to .pay, and the injured 
to accept, the moderate fine which wai^ imposed as the 
price of bloody and the measure of which was regulated 
.according to the rank, the sex, and the country of the 
person slain. 

In the ordeal or ^udgnunt of God, the criminal was 
ordered, at the option of the judge, to prove his inno- 
cence, by the trial of cold water, or boiling water, or 
red hot iron. He was exposed to drowning, scalding, 
and bnming, in a ipanner which we should necessarily 
suppose would be fatal to him ; and yet^ if we were to 
credit accounts of the experiments made, we should 
believe that the supposed culprit oflen escaped without 
hurt or suffering. 

The jWtcioZ comhat^ though sanctioned by high au- 
thority, even so late as the last century, in France and 
Enffland, was a bloody and iniquitous custom, which 
to this day may be traced in the practice of duelling. 

5. For the most party the state of the Churck was 
extremely low during this period. The darkness and 
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corruption of th^ times were so great, that but\by 
enlightened and consistent believers could be foumw 
Christianity was dishonoured both by the principles 
and practices of its teachers. 

^l ranks of the clergy were characterized by ambi- 
tion, voluptuousness and ignorance. Benefices were 
publicly exposed for' sale, sp that the lowest and most 
profligate men often obtained them. 

The popes generally extended their temporal autho- 
rity, and, together with the rest of the clergy, enffross- 
ed a share of influence in the administration of civil 
government, altogether inconsistent with their sacred 
functions. Ecclesiastics became temporal rulers ; and 
kings, and princes, and nobles, shut themselves up in 
cloisters, and spent their lives in penances. 

The separation of the Greek from the Latin Church 
took place at this era, a circumstance which severely 
wounded the popedom, when it seemed to have reach- 
ed its greatest height. This event was brought about 
in consequence of a long-standing difference between 
the Greek and Latin bishops, relating to several points 
of practice and discipline, but more especially in con- 
sequence of the ambition of rival pontiff. 

Apostades to the Saracen rdi^ion took place in con- 
siderable numbers, and yet dunng this period the Gos- 
pel was disseminated, and in some instances by very 
pious missionaries, among the Moesians, Bulgarians^ 
Sdavonians, Russians, Swedes, Danes, N&ru>egians^ and 
several other nations and tribes. 
13 
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PERIOD VI, 

THE PERIOD OF THE CRUSADES, 

EXTENDS f ROM 

THB FII|ST CRUSA]>i:, 

1095 YEARS A. C. 

TO ' 

THE FOUNDING "OF THE TURKISH 

EMPIRE^ 

. 1299 YEARS A. C. 

The length of this period is 204 years. 



Important Stimtis In ^etfoH VH. 

• ■ 

This period presents to us six principal 
events. 

First, the Commencement of the Crusades to 
the Holy Land : 

Second, the Signing of Magna! Charta by 
John, king of England : 

Tkirdy the Termination of the Saracen Em- 
pire : ' 
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Fourth^ the Recovery of Constantinople, by 
the Greeks.: 

Fifth, the Conquest of China, under the Mo- 
gul Tartars : 

Sixthy the Expulsion of the English fiioni 
Scotland, under William Wallace. 

This period, in addition to the general darkness of 
the middle ages, was marked by some peculiar charao- 
teristics, as the passion for pilgrimages, the exploits of 
chivalry, and the production of romances. The lights 
of science were very rare, and barbarism and turbu- 
lence reigned over most of the nations. 

1 . TAc Commencement of the Crusades to the 
Holy Land is dated 1095 years A. C. The 
Crusades were religious wars, waged by Chris- 
tian Europe, chiefly against the Turks or Ma- 
hometans, with a view to recover Palestine from 
their hands. There were five expeditions of 
the kind, which, during two centuries, drained 
from Europe most of its l|fe-blood, and trea- 
sures. They failed entirely as to their ultimate 
object, though some of their results were im- 
portant. 

The Turks, or Turcomans, a race of Tartars, having., 
in 1055, taken Bagdat, and thus overturned the empire 
of the caliphs, came into possession of the countries 
which these caliphs had governed, and the caliphs them- 
selves, instead of temporal monarchs, became sovereign 
pontifls of the mahometan faith. Palestine and Jeru- 
salem were, of course, under the sway of the Turks 
and their religion. 

Ii^ this situation of things, the resort of pilgrims, to 
the tomb of our Saviour, was necessarily rendered 
vexatious to them — a circumstance, in those supersti- 
tious times, of sufficient magnitude to arouse all Eu- 
rope for the deliverance of Jerusalem from the infidels. 
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the Roman pontics were principftl instigators of these 
desperate adventures. 

In the first crusade, an army of 80,000 men, led by 
Peter the hermit, was destroyed ; but the^army that fol- 
lowed, consisting of several hundred thousands, under 
€k>dfrey, had the good fortune to conquer Syria and 
Palestine, which they held for several years. The 
•nisadersy however, weakened their power by dividing 
their conquests into four separate states. 

In this situation, they found it necessary to solicit 
aid from Europe, and accordingly another crusade, in 
1146^ set out from the West, amounting to 200,000 men, 
under Hugh, brother of the French king. But these 
met with the same fate which attended the army of 
Peter. Another army of 300,000 soon followed, and 
was soon dissipated and destroyed. 

In the mean time, the infidels, under Satadin, had 
recovered Palestine from the christians. Europe felt 
the indignity, and France, England, and Germany, 
each sent forth an army, headed by its own sovereign. 
On the lion-hearted Richard I. of England, the weight 
of the contest at length rested, and he defeated the 
illustrious Saladin, on the plains of Ascalon. 

Richard, however, was at length obliged to escape 
iirom the East, since hunger and fatigue had so greatly 
reduced his army, that he was unable to retain his 
conquests. The fourth crusade, in 1202, was directed 
not against the infidels, but against the Greek empire. 
Constantinople was taken, and held by the crusaders, 
consisting of the French and Venetians, for a number 
of years.. The result we shall soon learn^ 

The object of the fifth crusade, was • to lay waste 
Effypt, in revenge for an attack on Palestine, by its 
sultan. This expedition was, like the rest, ruinous in 
the end. The crusades are, by some, thought to have 
benefited Europe on the whole. But neither their 
benefits nor their disitdvantages can here be mentioned. 

2. The Signing of Magna Charta, *hy John, 
king of England, took place on the 19t^ of 
June, 1216 ThisCharter is the foundation and 
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bulwark of English liberty. It was yielded to 
the nation through the importunity and firmness 
of the barons. 

John had made the pope his enemy, by appropriat- 
ing, to his own purposes, some of the treasures of the 
church, and he met the full extent of the papal ven- 
geance. At first obstinate, he was finally intimidated 
into submission, and, afler several personal conces- 
sions, he agreed 'to hold his kingdom tributary to the 
lioly see. 

His subjects thus trample(l upon and sold, felt it 
necessary to vindicate their rights. fThe barons as- 
sembled, and binding themselves by an oath, to a con- 
cert of measures, demanded, from the kinff, a ratifica- 
tion of a charter of privileges, granted by Henry I. 

John refused till resort was had to the sword. That 
produced a compliance, and at Runymede, at the time 
^bove mentioned, he signed that famous charter, which ^ 
has had so propitious an effect on the liberty of the 
Knglish, and through them, on that of several other 
states and nations since. . 

3. The Termination of the Saracen Empire 
is dated from the taking of Bagdat, by the Tar- 
tars, 1268 years A. C. The Tartars were led by 
Halaku, their general : and after the capture of 
the city, which contained immense treasures, he 
gave it up to his troops, to be pillaged seven 
days. Mostasem, the last of the caliphs, was 
put to death. 

The later caliphs, in the decline of the Saracen em- 
pire, were not the warlike sovereigns, which their pre- 
decessors had been. They thought only of securing 
their ease apd pleasure. Mostasem exceeded all thQ 
caliphs in ostentation and pride. 

When he appeared in public, he usually wore a veil, 
the more effectually to attract the respect of the peo- 
ple, whom he considered as unworthy to look at him. 
On those occasions, nothing could exceed the eager- 
ness of the multitude, to see him, by crowding the 
13 * 
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Streets, and hiring the windows and balconies, at the 
most exorbitant prices. 

Mostasem was deceived by his visier, and accord- 
ingly made a very ine^Tectual attempt to oppose the 
enemy. Halaku, having made a few assaults, became 
master of the city ; aiikl taking the luxurious caliph, 
and confining him in a leather sack, dragged him about 
the streets of the city, till he expired. | 

4. The Recovery of Constantinople^ hy the 

Greeks^ was accomplished under Michael Pa- 

IsBologus, 1261 years A. C. It had been taken 

by the French and Venetian crusaders about 

60 years before, and governed, in the mean time, 

by their own sovereigns. The Greek emperors 

established a distinct sovereignty in Asica, at 

some distance from Cons tan tijnople. 

The Latin empire of Constantinople is to be 
considered as fixed to that city, and circumscribed 
within a greater or less extent, according to the suc- 
cesses or reverses of the Greeks, Turks, and Bulga- 
rians, and even the Latins, who assailed it in all 
quarters. 

^The first emperor among the conquerors of Con- 
stantinople, was Baldwin, count of Flanders, and 
Hainault. The last of their emperors was also one of. 
the same name. In his reign, the former and ancient 
sovereighs of Constantinople determined to retake the 
seat of the empire. • 

PalcBologus possessed the requisite ambition. ' His 
designs were promoted by the Genoese, the rivals of 
the Venetians. The Latins had been gradually driven 
from their last possessions in Thrace ; and at a time 
when the bravest of the French and Venetians were 
absent from the city, a general of Paleeologus advanc- 
ed in the night to its gates. 

He succeeded in entering it, partly by a subterra- 
nean passage into thejieart of the city. Baldwin, in 
dismay, escaping to the sea-shore, was conveyed to 
Italy, and spent the remainder of his life in vainly at- 
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tempting to rouse the Catholic powers, to joiu. in his 
restof>ation. 

5 . The Conquest of China^ under the Mogul 
Tartarsy was completed 1280 years A. C A 
considerable,portion of it had been previously 
brought into subjection, by Gengiskan, the 
celebrated conqueror. His fourth son, Kublay, 
took possession of his conquests in that coun- 
try, and became the first emperor of a new 
dynasty. 

T'he extent and rapidity of the Mogul conquests have 
rai;ely been equalled in history. In the beginning of 
the lS[th century, Gengiskan overran India, China, 
Persia, and Asiatic Russia. Kublay entered on his 
conquests in China, bringing the rest of the country 
into subjection. 

The nephew and the three sons of Li-tsong, in suc- 
cession, were the last sovereigns of the 19th dynasty 
of Chinese emperors. With this dynasty, ended, in 
fact, the Chinese dominion. 

Kublay had the wisdom and prudence to govern the 
Chinese according to their ancient laws and customs ; 
and by his equity and Justice, by his love and regard 
to learned men, and by his fatherly tenderness to all 
his subjects, he found a most effectual way of recon- 
ciling them to his government. 

The descendants of these Mogul conquerors of 
China, reign, in that country, at the present time. 

6. The Expulsion of the English from Scot- 
land, under William Wallace^ 1296 years A. C, 
was a remarkable instance of heroism. Wal- 
lace was joined by a few patriots at first, but 
his successes, at length, brought large numbers 
to his standard. At Stirling he utterly defeated 
the English forces, and compelle4 them to 
evacuate the kingdom. • 

Edward I., of England, had invaded Scotland with 
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an immenae force, tftfd compelled Baliol, the Scottish 
kinr, to abdicate the throne. In this crisis of afiairfl, 
Wiuiam Wallace, a hero, took up arms in behalf of 
his country. His successes w6re remarkable. Victo- 
ry succeeded to victory. 

' While Edward mras absent, and engaged in inrar on 
the continent, Wallace attacked his troops, in a despe- 
rate engagement on the banks of the Forth, and ob- 
tained a complete victory. The English eyacuated 
Scotland for a short time. 

The disaffection of the Scottish nobles, who envied 
Wallace his distinction as Governor of the country, 
under Baliol, exposed them to the attack of the English 
again. After a fruitless resistance, the Scots submit- 
ted to Edward, and the heroic Wallace was eventually 
betrayed and put to death in a most cruel manner. 

MutinunW^tn <Kiiatacur0 in IPertotr UX« 

1. Ah'elardy a scholastic divine. 

2. Walter de Mapes, a poet, the Anacreon ^ 
of the 12th century. 

3. OengisJcany a Mogul, conqueror of Asia. 

4. Matthew PafriSf an early ^English histo- 
rian. 

5. Roger Bacon^ an eminent English philo- 
sopher. ' 

1. Ab*dar4 was born in Brittany, and was one of the 
most celebrated divines of the 12th century. The in- 
oidents-of his life were singular, but we can only say 
that he was equally unfortunate and corrupt. He died 
in the 63d- year of his age, and his body was sent to 
Heloise, his mistress, who deposited it in the oratory 
which Abelard had built. I 

2. WaUer de Mapea was chaplain to Henry H. He 
wrote in Latin, and hisverseaare still admired for 
their sprightliness. He flourished in the latter part of i 
the 12th century. 

3. Cfef^fwiban-^iYas^omin 1163, and died in 1237. 

. In the space of 28 years,' he subdued the greater part | 
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>F Asia, and rendered himself as famous for his skill in 
roTemmemt as for the valour of his arms^ He left 
lis immense dominions properly divided hetween his 
our sons. , 

4. Matthew Paris was a Benedictine monk, and 
lourished in the 13th centufy. He was distinguished 
ibr so early a writer. He composed a universal His- 
:ory, from the creation of the world, to the year of his 
leath, 1259. 

, 5. Roger Bacon was a monk of the Franciscan order, 
sind bom in 1214. His discoveries in science were but 
little understood by his contemporaries, and he was 
greatly persecuted by his own fipisitemity, having been 
suspected of magic. After a long imprisonment, he 
spent the latter part of his life in peace. He was one 
of the greatest geniuses for mechanical knowledge that 
ever appeared. 

i&inttUumnun ^dsetbiitiono on 

1. The characteristic ignorance of this period was 
relieved, in part, by the daum of literature in England, 
under Henry, of Huntingdon, Ueofirey, of Monmouth, 
John, of Salisbury, William, of Malmesbiuy, and a few 
others. Roger Bacon, an original genius and scholar, 
and the glory of the English nation, also appeared 
during the latter part of this period. To him the ad« 
vancement of science, in subsequent times, is singular- 
ly indebted. 

The harbariam and subtleties of the schoolsj however, 
triumphed over better principled, atad a more correct 
taste. The great teachers and patterns of logic and 
scholastic divinity, were characterized by the high^ 
sounding epithets of divine, angelical, irrefragabhy &c 
The unenlightened state of the public mind is evident 
from the amusements of the common people, which 
were romances, riddles, and marvellous tales and le- 
gends, in which ffiant^, enchanters, and wizards con- 
spicuously figured. 
Knight errantry attained its height at the period of 
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the crusades. These aflforded the means and the in- 
centives of adventure and military distinction. Poetrji 
and romance lent their aid to adorn and illustrate ex- 
ploits of this nature. A species of extemporaneous 
Eoetry, produced and recited by the troubadours, was in 
ieh demand in these times. 

3. Commerce and mant^factures were very considera- 
bly advanced in Europe, during this period. The 
maritime cities of Italy profited greatly by the cru- 
sades. Indeed, the Italians were by fas the most 
commercial people in . Europe, in the 12th and ISth 
century. Their merchants were the factors pf all the 
European nations, and were induced, by privileges 
granted to them, to settle in France, Spain, Germany, 
and England. 

The only trade in these last named countries, except 
England, was carriad on at stated fairs and markets, 
which were the resort of traders from every quarter. 
These paid a tax to the sovereign of the territory. 
Venice set the first example of a national bank. 

About the end of the 12th century, commerce began 
to spread towards the north of Europe. Trade was 
carried on between the sea-ports on the Baltic, and 
France, Britain, and the Mediterranean. Tke leagut 
of the Hanse touma, so called, was a confederacy of 
most of the northern sea-ports, to protect their trade 
from piracy. This was an association of great strength 
,and importance. 

The Britons early engaged in trade, and in the be- 
ginning of the l^th century the woollen manufacture 
of England was considerable, and very much encou- 
raged by government. 

3. RdigioUj during this period, continued in that low 
state, to which it had fallen, in some of the preceding 
periods. The church was' corrupted in an awful de- 
gree. The iniquitous and abominable inqmsttion was 
established about this time, by pope Innocent III. 

He was led to it by having appointed a iioly com- 
mission, with power to try and punish the Albigenses, 
who were deemed heretics. This enterprise was 
marked by the most atrocious cruelties. The benefits 
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of the holy commission were judged to be so great, 
thiat it became, from that time, a permanent establish- 
ment. 

The religious spiHt. of the times was manifested, 
chiefly, by the passion for pUgrimtiges, and the cru- 
s<tdts ; but genuine Christianity had nothing to do 
with these superstitions and wild adventures. The 
conversion of pagans was a much nobler attempt^ and 
this continued to engage the minds of a few pious ' 
believers. 

Christianity was propagated in Pomerania, in the 
island of Rugen, among the Finlanders, and the Scla- 
vonians, by the labours of mi&isionaries. Forcible and 
unjustifiable measures were, however, taken to convert 
the Prussians, and the inhabitants of Livonia* They 
were compelled, by force of arms, to receive baptism. 
This iniquitous procedure was ordered by the popes. 

In Spain, Christianity gradually gained ground. The 
Saracen princes were continually opposed, by the kings- 
of Castile, Leon, Navarre, and Arragon, and defeated. 
In ccnsequence of this contest, the pale of the church 
was extended on every side. Christianity was, also, 
with some success, propagated by the Nestorian. 
christians in the East, particularly on the borders of 
Cathay. 
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PERIOD VII, 

THE PERIOD OF "niE PAPAL SCHISM, 

KXTXVDS FROM 

THE FOUIIDING OF TBtE TUItKISH 

JBUMPIRE, 

1299 YEABS A. C. 

TO 

THE TAKING OF OONSTANTIlTOPijE, 

1453 YEA&s A. C. 
The, iMgth of this period is 154: years. 



Smpottant ISbetitii tn ^tduH UXX. 

The . principal events included within this 
period are six. 

First, the Founding of the Tjirki^ Empire : 

Second, Ae Establishment of the Swiss Re- 
pu]blic,s : 

Third, the Battle of Poictiers : 
^Fourth, the Schism of the- double Popes at 
Rome and Avignon : 



I 
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JPiJih, the 'Taking of Bajazet prisoner by 
Tamerlkne: ^ \ 

Sixth, the Recovery df France frona the pow- 
«r of the English. 

The dark ages continued until towards the conchi- 
sion of this period, when a concurrence of circum- 
stai^ces, favourable to the development of the human 
intellect, dispelled the darkness Which had so lonff hung 
over the moral and literary world. 

1. The Founding of the Turkish Empire' vfns 
connected with very important consequences in 
the history of the world, more particularly in 
regard to the Greek empire, which it at length 
superseded. This event is dated 1299 years A. 
C and took place under Ottoman, or Othoman^ 
the first Sultan. 

The Htins and Turks who were the descendants of 
the Scythians or Tartars had established thelnselves 
«ome centuries before in a tract of Asia called Georgia 
-or Turcomania. 

They became Mahometans ; and in 1037 seized Per* 

>8ia, and ravaged the neighbouring countries^ making 

tkemsplves masters of Palestine. The insults which 

the Cnristian pilgrims received from them led to the 

"Crusades, which we have already mentioned. 

Ottoman, to whom the Ottoman empire owes its 
name and establishment, was a caliph or prince of the 
Turkis. Seizing on Bithynia, he fixed the seat of his 

fovernment at !Byrsa and assumed the title of Sultan.^ 
Vom tills time they were known as the Ottoman race 
•and sovereignty. 

By degrees they encroached on the borders of the 
> Oreek empire, and were prevented from subverting it 
at an early staffe, only by the necessity of defending 
themselves against the victorious Tamerlane. 

2. The Establishment of the Svnss ftepvlUts 
in 1307 A*. C. was occasioned by the tyrannical 
<OQduct of Albert, emperor of Germany. The 

14 
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Swiss having petitioned him against certain op^ 
pressions of his governors, he, in resentment, in- 
creased their burdens, which provoked a revolt, 
and ended in the^ expulsion of the Austrians. 
The several cantons associated for their com- 
mon defence. 

Switzerland was the Helvetia of the Romans, and 
was conquered by Julius Ceesar. Its natural strength 
left its inhabitants under but little more than a nomi- 
nal subjection to the successors of the Roman Empire. 

It was at the time of their emancipation, that Wil- 
liam Tell refused to make, obeisance to Gesler's cap, 
for which he was ordered to be hanged, unless be shot 
an arrow through an apple, placed at a distance on 
his own son's head. He succeeded in the painful 
exploit. 

Three of the cantons only first combined to jEissert 
their freedom, and a small army of 400 or 500 men 
defeated an immenst l^ost of the Austrians in the pass 
of Morgate, 1315. The rest of the cantons by degrees 
joined the association. Their liberty cost them 60 
pitched battles. 

3. The Battle^ of Poictiers on Sept. 19, 1366 
years A. C, was gained by Edward the black 
prince over John king of France. The latter 
was taken captive, and led in triumph to Lon- 
don. His arnly, consisting of 60,000 men, much 
exceeded that of the English. 

Edward III., father of the black prince, had, for 
some years preceding, pursued a career of victory over 
the Fk'ench, having gained the famous battle of Cressy, 
in 1348. He had taken Calais which the English had 
held more than two centuries. 

The black prince, who was so called from the colour, 
of his armour, followed in the steps of his father. The 
victory of Poictiers has immortalized his name. The 
English successes, however, were more honorable 
than serviceable to the nation. The French vigorous- 
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ly prosecuted the war during the captivity of their 
sovereign. 

The black prince died before his father, an event 
wliich broke the spirits of Edward, and plunged the 
nsLtion in grief. lie was. a virtuous and heroic man, 
atid fitted to rule a great empire. 

4. The Schism of the double Popes at Rome 
and Avignon, which began 1378 years A. C, 
continued 38 years. These places were each 
a separate seat of the popedom, made such 
by the opposite factions which prevailed in the 
electoral college. This was an occurrence 
which greatly distracted the affairs of the 
Church. 

By pope Clement V. the popedom was transferred 
from Rome to Avignon, in 1309, where it remained till 
1377.^ The factions of Italy were the cause of this 
removal. ' 

Threer separate parties of the French and Italian 
cardinals, having elected three separate popes, the 
emperor Sigismund judged this division of the church 
to be a fit occasion for his interference, to reconcile all 
differences, and establish his own supremacy. 

In 1414 he summoned a general council at Con- 
stance, and ended the dispute by deposing all the three 
)>ontif!s, arid nc^rming a fourth, Martin Colonna. It wds 
at this council that the celebrated John Huss, a disciple 
of Wickliffe, was tried and condemned for reputed 
heresy, and burnt alive." ^ 

5. The Taking of Bajazet prisoner by Tamer^ 
lane occurred 1402 years A. C.^ It was the 
result of the battle of Angoria in Phrygia, in 
which Bajazet was defeated. Nearly a millibn 
of men fought in this battle, and 300,000 were 
slain. ' The victorious career of the Turks was, 
for a time, suspended by this event. 

Bajazet was a Turkish sultan, and successor of 
Amurat. Having purposed to besiege the capital of 
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the Greek empire in fbrin, be was suddenly forced to 
defend himself against Tamerlane. 

Tamerlane, or Timer-bek was a prince of the Usbek 
Tartars, and a descendant from Gengiskan. Having 
conquered Persia and most of the East, be was invited 
by the enemies of Bajazet, to protect them against the 
Ottoman power. « 

He gladly accepted the invitation, and having met 
the Turk, he totally defeated him, ^d made iiim pri- 
soner. The Battle of Angoria was a famous one in 
, the annals of war. Bajazet was shut up in an iron 
cage, in which he destroyed himself. 

6. J%e Recovery of France from the power of 
the English was nearly completed 1450 years 
A. C. This change was produced by slow de- 
grees. After a struggle of many years, the 
possessions of the English, except Ualais and 
Guignes, were wrested from their hands. _• 

The English had triumphed repeatedly over the 
French, and by the battle of Agincourf particularly, 
they opened the way for the occupation of the capital 
itself. Bgt when the heroic English king, (^Henry^Y.) 
had reached the period of his triumphs, the French in 
their turn won the field. 

Under Charles VH. the war prospered. Joan of 
Arc, the maid of Orleans, was of signal service to th& 
French cause. She raised the siege of Orleans, and 
defeated the English ; but being taken prisoner by the- 
latter, she was cruelly burnt for allegea sorcery. 

Her death, however, was of service to her cpuotry- 
men, inasmuch as it increased their aversion to the 
English dominion, and inspirited their efforts for free- 
dom. 

2. pXt^fl ^'*''*^ ^^^"^ ^'^^' 

3. Wich/liffey an English theologian and re-- 
' former. 
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4. Frois'sari, an entertaining French chro- 
nicler. 

6* Chn ' i fathers of English poetry. 

1. Danfe' was born at Florence in 1265. He dis- 
oovered an early capacity for poetry, but his ambition 
and advancement in civil life involved him in the 
ruin of the party to which he belonged. He died in 
exile at Ravenna, in 1321. 

2. Pe^trarph was eminent for his great parts and 
learning, and has been styled the father of modem 
poetry. At Vaucluse, near Avignon, he fell in love 
with a young lady named Laura, whom he has render- 
ed famous by his poetry. He died in 1374. 

3. Wick'lifft was professor of divinity in the univer- 
sity of Oxford, and father of the reformation of the 
English Church from popery. He was one of those 
" of whom the world was not worthy." He died in 
J384. ^ 

4. FrMsart was born about 1337. His chief work 
is a history which comprises what happened in France, 
Spain, and England, from 1326 to 1400. He was also 
a poet, as well as historian — on the whole a highly 
interesting writer. He died in 1402. 

5. Govo'er was born sooner, though he died later 
than Chaucer. The year of his birth was 1320. He 
was eminent as a lawyer. His principal production 
as a poet is " Confessio Amantis." Some one styles 
him " gentl6 Gower." He died in 1402. 

6. Chaucer was a Londoner by birth, which took 
place in 1328. He was one of the greatest of the 
English poets. His " Canterbury Tales" are the most 
considerable of his works. He died in 1400, and was 
buried -at Westminster Abbey. 

HiainttUmtnMn ^Mtt\^^t\nnn on 
»ct(oTr vm. 

1. Poetry attained, in these ages, a degree of splen- 
dour ; yet there was little advancement in general lite- 
rature and science. Miracles and fables were woven 

14* 
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too much into the texture of history. Nevertheless^ 
we find much curious information' ip the writings of 
Walsingbam, Everard, Duysburg, and partic^arly 
FroisiSart. 

But the a^es of' darkness were beginning to pas» 
away. A taste for dassiccd learning led to the disco* 
very of many of the ancient authors. France and 
England however did not, at this time, exhibit any of 
the taste which was beginning to prevail. Few books, 
and scarcely any classics were found in 'either of these 
countries. 

On the fall of the Eastern empirey an event soon to^ 
be mentioned^ the face of things, in regard to hterature 
and science,' was entirely changed. 

S. The invention during this period, of the Mariner's 
CompoMf that of gunpowder, and especially the art of 
printing, gave a new direction to human affairs, and 
will continue to affect the destinies of all future ages. 
With the art of printing, the r6Yival and extension of 
learning were intimately connected. '^ 

Fire arms were invented but a few y^ars previoui^ 
to the battle of Cressy, and in that batde the English 
are said to have used artillery for the first time. 

The condition of society, and of fjke arts, notwith- 
standing these illustrious efibrts of human ingenuity^ 
was low in comparison with modem times. Even in 
the large cities of Enffland and France, the houses 
were roofed with thatch, and had no chimneys. 

Glass window^ were almost unknown, and floors 
had, only straw for covering. The luxury of linen for 
shirts could be afforded only by the most wealthy. — ' 
PMie robbing was almost a profession. 

3. Trade avd manufactures in Europe continued to 
make progress during this period. They were particu- 
larly encouraged by Edward III. of England, as ap^ 
pears by laws passed in his reign. He was bountiful 
m the encouragement of artisans firom abroad. 

In some of the sucbeeding rdgns they Were less en* 
pouragedC In this interval of their decay in England, 
commerce and the mechanical arts were encoururad 
'^ Scotland by James I. and his successors, fte 
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nideness and turbulence of the kingdom, however, pre- 
rented their flourishing much. 

To -Scotland the fleheries began to be a source of 
«realth, but no foreign trade was carried on by that 
:ountry, till after the discovery of America. In the 
outh of Europe, and in the East, commerce flourished' 
IS usual. 

4. During this period Christianity greatly declined 
Q the East. Indeed it became almost extinct. The 

^ 

["urks and Tartars, who extended t]ieir dominion with 
istonisbing rapidity, substituted the imposture of Ma7 
lomxned for the religion of Christ. 

Tamerlane compelled multitudes, by his cruelties, to 
ipostatize from the faith. Asiatic Tartary, , Mogul, 
Bangui, and the adjacent provinces, where Christianity 
md lou^ flourished, were now become the seats of 
uperstition. In China some faint remains of religion 
IS planted by the Nestorians were visible, but they 
;oon entirely disappeared. 

The pr&fession of Christianity was retained in the - 
•ontracted empire of Constantinople. The violent 
iiethods formerly commenced, to promulgate this holy 
-eligion in the north of Europe, were continued during 
iiis period, and most of the pagans in those regions 
(vere, in this toay, converted to the faith. 

The Jews, in considerable numbers, were compelled, 
Lo embrace Christianity. France and Germany led 
the way in this infamous and useless method of ex- 
tending the iofluence of a religion whose very nature is 
opposed to violence* 



\ 
« 
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PERIOD vm, 

THE PERIOD OF THE REi;ORMATION, 

XXT9HD8 FROM 

THE TAKING OF CON STANTINOPI4E, 

1453 TEABS A. C. 

TO 

THE EDICT OF NANTES, 

1598 TEABS A. C. 
The length of this period is 145 years. 



V - 



Kmpottant Stitnto In l&vcm UXSX. 



The principal events of this period may be 
' reduced to seven in number. 

First, the Taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks : 

Second^ the Union of the Houses of York and 
Lancaster, in England : 

Thirdy the Discovery of the Continent of 
America by Columbus : 
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Fourth^ the :Reforination of religion in Ger- 
many by Luther : 

Fifth, the Battle of Pavia : 

Sixth, the Commencement of the Republic 
of Holland by the union of Utrecht : 

Seventh, the Beheading of Mary, Queen of 
Scots: 

The revolution of human affairs during this period 
is peculiarly striking. The light of learning and reli- 
gion illustriously broke forth.. The discovery of im- 
mense regions, hitherto unknown, gave a prodigious 
spring to human enterprise Events thicken upon us 
as we proceed. 

1 . TTie Taking of Constantinople by the Turks, 
1453 years A. C, occasioned the^extinction of 
the Eastern Empire of the Romans. This em- 
pire, from the building of its capital, had sub- 
sisted 1 123 years. The capture of the city was 
accomplished,* with little difficulty, by Mahomet 
the Great, the Turkish sultan. 

Constantino was the name of the last emperor of the 
East, as it was also the name of the first. His domi- 
nions had became exceedingly circumscribed. The 
Turks had gradually encroached upon its borders, and 
Constantinople would sooner have become the seat of 
the Ottoman power, had they not been obliged to de- 
fend themselves ajzainst the Tartars. 

Mahomet II., alter some delay, commenced the pro- 
ject which' had long engaged the attention of the 
Turks. The indolent inhabitants of Constantinople 
made but a feeble preparation for defence, and all Eu- 
rope was supine and indifferent. / 

The city was assailed both by sea iand land — ^the 
walls were battered down with cannon, and all who 
opposed were massacred. The emperor was slain, 
and the ci^y soon surrendered. 

The^Turas forbore to destroy the imperial edifices ; 
and the churches wore convert.ed into mosques. The 
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exercise of their religion, however, was allowed to all 
the christians, and . they have ever since chosen their 
own patriarch, who is installed by the sultan. 

2. The Union of the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster, in England, 1485 years A. C, wsis an 
auspicious event to the English nation. The 
miseries of civil war between the respective 
partisans of York and Lancaster had long op- 
pressed the kingdom. Henry VII. united the 
rights of both families by his marriage with a 

"daughter of Edward IV. 

Richard, duke of Gloucester, had usurped the throne, 
and murdered Edward V. the reigning king, together 
with the king's brother, the duke of York. To these 
youths Richard was both uncle and guardian. ' So 
atrocious a deed found an avenger in Henry, earl of 
Richmond. * 

He was the only surviving heir of the house of Lan- 
caster ; and, assisted by the French king, he landed in 
England, and revived the spirits of a party almost ex- 
tinguished in the kingdom. 

He gave battle to Richard in the field of Bosworth, 
and entirely defeated the army of the usurper, who 
was slain, while fighting with the most desperate cou- 
rage. This event terminated the horrors of these civil 
disseiTsions. By marrying into the family of York, 
Hefary united it to that of Lancaster. 

3. The Discovery of the Continent of America, . 
by Columbus, occurred 1494 years A. C. In 
two previous voyages he had discovered several 
islands bordering on the American continent. 
In the third voyage he discovered the continent 
itself. This event has had a most important 
bearing on the affairs of the world ever since. 

Christopher Columbus was a Genoese, of an enter- 
prising spirit, and surprising genius. Bent on disco- 
very, he made a fruitless application to several jBuro- 
T)ean courts for assistance. At length, howevei:, he 
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was so fortunate as to engage Ferdinand and IsabeHa 
of Spain in his favour. . 

Undei^the immediate patronage of Isabella, he was 
furnished with three small ships, ninety men, and a 
few thousand ducats for the expense of the voyage. 

Afler sailing twenty-three days from the Canaries, 
with immense hazard and difficulty, he discovered land. 
This proved to be the island of San Salvador. Soon 
after he discovered Cuba and Hispaniola. This occiir- 
red in 1493. 

Returning soon, he accomplished another voyage, 
in which he made further discoveries. In a' third 
voyage he descried the continent, within ten degrees 
of the equator, towards the isthmus of Panama. The 
next year Atnericus, the geographer, followed the 
track of Columbus, and robbed him of the honour of 
giving: name to the immense regions he had made 
.known to mankind, 

4, The Iteformaiion of Religion in Germany, 
by Xrtt^Aer, may be dated 1517 years A. Q.* It 
was connected with a new era in the religious 
history of the world. The principles of the 
Reformation spread rapidly through several 
countries in Europe. The Papal religion re- 
ceived a wound which will n^ver be healed. 

Martin Luther was an Augustine friar. His /atten- 
tion was excited to the corruption and abuses of the 
Cathofic religion, by the sale of indulgences, at that 
time instituted throughout all the Christian kingdoms 
of Europe. This enormity aroused the indignations of 
Luther, and opened his eyes to the iniquity of the 
whole system. 

, HiB anathemas found many willing hearers, particu^ 
larly in the electorate of Saxony. The persecutions of 
the pope and catholics only increased his zeal and 
indignation as a. preacher. On being summoned by 
Charles V, to answer for his doctrines in the diet of 
Worms, he defended himself with great spirit. 

By the aid of his friend and protector, prince Frede- 
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rick, be escaped thence into Saxony, Vhere mass traa 
now universally abolished, the images destroyed, and 
the convents shut up. The spirit, which had been thus 
kuidled, spread next into Switzerland, where it pro* 
duced the most important changes. 

Sweden, Norway, and Denmark soon embraced the 
Lutheran tenets, and the protestants, as all they trere 
called who embraced the reformed religion, multiplied 
in France and England, as well as in Germany. The 
cruel persecutions of which the papists were guiify, 
greatly aided the reformation. 

5. The Abdication of Chafles V. of Oermany 
was an uncommon instance of the relinquish- 
ment of power by a despotic sovereign. He 
resigned first the kingdom of Spain to his son 
Philip, 1556 years A. C., and afterwards the im- 
perial crown in favour of his brother Ferdinand. 
The remainder of his life he spent in a monas- 
tery. 

Charles was the most powerflil sovereign of JBurope, 
bis sway extending over Spain» Grermanv, iknd the 
Netherlands. He was generally successful in war, 
though (if such was his aim) universal empire was be- 
yond his grasp. He never could bring his dominions 
into a well connected body. 

His enemies were numerous and powerful, and nve 
him perpetual annoyance. His cares and difficulties 
increased as he advanced in life, and jQnding bis health j 
also decline, he determined to relinquish the burden ' 
of government. 

Accordingly, in the plenitude of his power, he mode 
a solemn and affectionate surrender of 8pain and the 
Netherlands to his son, and so^ afler he formally re- 
i^gned the empire of Germany to his brother Ferdi- 
nand, and out of all his immense possessions, he 
reserved to himself a pension only of 100.000 crowni^ 
to be deducted from the revenue of Spain. 

In the monastery of St Just, In Spain, he passed tw» 
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peaceful years in company with twelve domestics, and 
died in the 59lh year of his age. 

6. The Commencement of the Repvilic ofHoU 
land^ by the Union of Utrecht, is dated January % 
23d, 1 679 years A. C. The states united to 
defend their common liberties, on^ account of 
the tyranny of their sovereign, Philip 11. Seven 
out of the seventeen provinces, constituting the 
Netherlands, came into the measure. The re- 
maining ten provinces had their charter renew- 
ed by Philip. 

The Refomiation had made considerable progress 
in the Netherlands, Philip, with a view to repress it, 
established the Inquisition, and projected certain inno- 
vations which created alarm and tumult. The conse- 
quence of his machinations was, that many thousands 
of persons perished by the hands of the executioner. 

The Prince of Orange having raised an army, and 
reduced some of the most important garrisons, was 
proclaimed Stadtholder of Holland and Zealand in 
1570. The whole seventeen' provinces had equally 
suffered from the tyranny of Phifip ; but only seven of 
them could agree to form a confederated republic. 
The influence of jealousy and competition prevented 
the union of the whole. \ 

By the treaty which was formed, it was agreed that 
they should defend their libertiejs as one united repub- 
lic ; that they should jointly decide in the concerns of 
peace and war, establish a general legislative authori- 
ty, and maintain religious freedom. William, prince 
of Orange, was elected Stadtholder — a title which 
included the duties of a general, admiral, and magis- 
trate. • 

7. The Beheading of Mary, ^ueen of Scots^ 
was an act of cruelty oij the part of her cousin, 
Queen Elizabeth, which has fixed an indelible 
stain on the character of Elizabeth. Mary fled 
to England for protection from her enemies, was 

15 
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there thrown into prison, and being presumed 
to have formed a conspiracy against Elizabeth, 
was tried and brought to the block, Fab. 8th, 
,1587 years A. C. 

Mary had early incurred the suspicion and ill-wit] 
of the English queen, and after a course of misfor- 
tunes, doubtless brought upon her by her indiscretions, 
if not crimes, she sought refuge in England. This 
circumstance comported well with the schemes of 
Elizabeth. 

She new had a hated rival in her power ; and-tinder 
pretence of doing justice .to Mary, had the cauSe of 
the latter examined into, at a conference at York. 
Nothing, however, was proved against her, but Eliza- 
beth saw fit to detain her in close confinement, in 
Tilbury castle. 

During her imprisonment, which was long and 
tedious, she naturally desired herself, and her. mends 
for her, a release. For a plot to efiect this object, 
devised by her friends, and detected, she was held 
answerable, and, though an independent sovereign, 
was tried. 

Presumed only to be guilty, she was condenmed, 
and removed to Fotheringay castle ; she was soon after 
barbarously beheaded, in the 45th year of her age, and 
the 19th of her captivity. 

1. Colum'ousj an eminent navigator, and dis- 
coverer of America. 

2. Raphfaely and ) Masters of pain ting among 

3. M. An^gelo, y the moderns. 

4. Eras^rmis, a Dutchman, eminent in philo- 
logy and general literature. 

5. Goper^nicuiSf a Prussian astronomer, and 
discoverer of the true system of the universe. 

7. CaVvin, j eminent reformers. 

8. Tas'sOf prince of the' Italian poets. 
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1. Colum'hus was a Genoese by birth, bom in 1442. 
His name, as a discoverer of a new world, is immor- 
tal. He was a man of the greatest sagacity and indus- 
try. Though he enjoyed a period of distinction and 
wealth, yet he closed his days in poverty and misery, 
through the ingratitude of his friends, and the malice 
of his enemies, lie died in 1506. 

2. Rnph'atl was-an architect as well as painter, and 
was charged with the building of St. Peter's Church at 
Rome. He was born in 1483, and died in 1520. By 
the general consent of mankind he is acknowledged 
to have been the prince of modern painters. 

' 3. M, Jln'gelo was a sculptor, architect, and poet, as 
well as painter. His birth was in 1474, and his death 
in 1564. He was tlie ^eatest designer that ever lived. 
The most celebrated of his works is his "Last Judg- 
ment.'' In architecture he surpassed all the moderns. 

4. Erct8^mu3 yf&s bom at Rotterdam, 1467, and. was 
the most learned man of the age in which he lived. 
Hp contributed to the restoration of learning in several 
cpuntries. As a correct and elegant Latin writer, he 
excelled all the moderns. He died in 1536: ^ 

5. Coper'nicus was bom at Thorn, in Prussia, in 
1472. His great discovery respecting the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies, he kept concealed for more 
than 30 years, for fear of exciting, the apprehensions 
of the bigots. When at last he consented to have his 
work published, and a copy of it was brought to him, 
he was presently seized with h. violent effusion of 
blood, which put an end to bis life. May 24th, 1543. 

6. Luth/er was born in Saxony, in 1483. He design- 
ed to be a civilian, but was providentially induced to 
become a monk. Circumstances* led him to a know- 
ledge of the corruptions of the Papal court ; and hav- 
ing, by the study of the scriptures, obtained an ac- 
quaintance with evangelical truth, he proclaimed his 

^tenets with great Access. He died in 1546. 

7. Cal'vin was born at Noyon, in Picardy, 1509, and 
died in 1564. He was a man of the highest talents, 
and singular industry — possessing extensive learning 
and great zeal for the truth. As a writer, he was ele- 
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gant and judicious ; and, on the whole, has deserved 
well of the church andof mankind. 

8. TcLS'no died 1595, aged 51. His works shoiv faini 
to have been a philosopher, orator, logician, critic, 
and poet, and excellent in every kind of composition. 
His life was a series of sufibrings. 

iintoceUsneottJS ^tiserbations on 

1. LUerature^ at the commencement of this period, 
sprang into new life. Classical learning, criticism, 
poetry, and history, made a rapid progress in most of 
the kingdoms of Europe. The dispersion of the 
Greeks, upon the fall of Coi^tantinople, diffused a 
taste for polite literature throughout the West. 

Draittaiic composition began 'to be regular towards 
the conclusion of this period. Some finished epics 
were produced by the Italians, particularly the OHan- 
do Furioso of Ariosto, and the Jerusalem Delivered of 
Tasso. t 

Lifric poetry was cultivated in Italy, France, and 
England, but not with so much success. History 
began to be written with considerable'spirit and judg- 
ment. Machiav^l particularly excelled in this depart- 
ment of composition. 

Science and philosopiy did not at first keep pace with 
literature. Aristotle ruled over the schools till the 1 7th 
century, and had even modified the doctrines of theo- 
logy. The dominion of this truly great man over the 
human inind was, however, destined soon to be broken 
by the great Bacon, lord Verulam. 

2. The fine arts past suddenly from obscurity to 
splendour. Sculpture and painting were hi their low- 
est ebb, in the middle ages. They revived a little id 
the )3th and 14th ^centuries. A few painters th^re 
were who imitated nature with some fidelity, but they 
were aKogether destitute of grace or elegance. 

Towards the end of the 15th century, however, Ra- 
phael carried the art of painting to perfection. , The 
master-pieces of antiquity were his model. Others 
^ great distinction, particularly M, Angelo and Titian, 
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flourished under a succession' of enlightened pon- 
tiffs. 

Holy most excelled in the art of painting, but Germa- 
ny, Flanders, and Switzerland, were not undistinguish- 
ed. The most eminent of the schools were those of 
Kome, Florence, Lombardy, and Flanders. These 
several schools were characterized by peculiar attri- 
butes, which it is here unnecessary to describe. 

3. Commerce and manufactures received a vast im^ 
i>ulse from the discoveries of foreign regions, made 
during this period. The Portuguese led the way in 
this noble eriterprise. In 1420 they discovered the 
island of Madeira ; and soon afler Columbus had dis- 
covered the New World, they doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, under Vasco • de Gama, thus finding a 
passage to the Indies. 

The effect of these discoveries on the commerce of 
Curope was wonderful. Manufactures were also 
proportionably advanced. Wealth flowed in upon 
the great marts of the West and North. Lisbon, Bor^ 
dtaux, Antwerp, and Amsterdajn, were peculiarly dis-^ * 
tinguished. 

After these events, how'ever, the Venetians lost their 
influence as a commercial people. They made an at- 
tempt to cut through the isthmus of Suez, but this 
failing, they endeavoured to interrupt the commerce 
of the Portuguese, by their fleets stationed at the mouth 
of the Red Sea and Persian Gulph. 

The Portuguese, however, were not to be diverted or 
driven from their purpose, and they were every where 
victorious. In the space of half a century, they were 
masters of the whole trade of the Indiati Ocean, and 
of a large extent of territory in the East. 

The British were by no means inactive 4n these 
times. The causes which operated in producing a 
conuner<iial spirit among them, were peculiarly pow- 
erful) and have ever since continued so to be. The 
Reformation had a very favourable effect in this respect 
among the -inhabitants of Britain. 

Henry Vll. gave the most liberal encouragement to 
trade and manufactures, particularly the woollen^ by 
15v* 
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inTitiiig foreign artists itito his dominions. From about 
that period, the commerce and manufactures of the 
British isles have been' uniformly progressive. 

4. During this period, the face of the Christian toorid 
was changed. The thick darkness, which had over- 
spread it, had begun to be dispelled, by the revival of 
literature and philosophy ; but at the glorious era of 
the RtformaUon^ the light of moral and religious truth 
shone forth with renewed lustre, and produced the 
most important effects. 

Christianity, however, was not extensively pnypctgat- 
ed during this period, among distant nations. The 
attention of the European world was too much ab- 
sorbed in the disputes which were carried on between 
the Reformists and Papists, to embark in so ^god-like 
an enterprise. 

Still the Protestant princes didr something in this 
work. It is certain that, in 1556, fourteen missionaries 
were sent from Geneva to convert the Americans, 
although it is not knowi^, by whom this design was 
promoted, or with what success it was attended. The 
Knglish, also, sent colonies into the northern parts of 
America, by which the Christian faith was gradually 
extended among the aborigines. 

Much more, however, was attempted by the Papists, 
though from very corrupt motives. The progress of 
the Reformation, in Europe, cutting off' their hopes in 
that quarter, they turned their attention to unenlight- 
ened nations. In the execution of this design, the 
celebrated society of Jesuits was edtablished. 

Large numbers of this society, under the sole direc- 
tion of the pope, were employed in the conversion of 
the African, American, and Indian heathens. Francis 
Xavier was the most eminent among this order of 
men, and executed his mission to the Indies with sin- 
gtilar zeal and success. 
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PERIOD IX, 

THE PERIOD OP TUE ENGLISH COM- 
MONWEALTH, 

EXTENDS FROM 

V 

THE £DICT OF NANTES, 
1598 YEARS A. C. 

TO • 

THE DEATH OF CHARI^ES XII. OF 

SWEDEN, 

1718 TEARS A. C. 

ThU period is 120 years in length. 



Xmiiottaift W}mtH in t^eriotr HX. 

The principal events to be noticed in this 
period are eight in number. 

First, the Edict of Nantes : 

Second, the English Settlements in Nortti 
America : 

Third, the Union of the Protestant PrinccSj 
against the Emperor of Germany : 
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Fourth^ the Revolution in China, by the 
Tartars : 

Fifths the Restoration of Monarchy in Eng- 
land : , 

Sixthj the League of Augsburgh agai&ift 
France : 

Seventhy the Successes of the Duke of Mari- 
borouffh against the French : 

Etgkthj the Battle of Pultowa. 

We come to an era in which the human mind put 
forth its mightiest efforts, and in which the foundation 
was laid for the improvements that have since been 
made in science, philosophy, literature, and the useiul 
arts. The important events of this, and the subsequent 
period, are very numerous. They can only be hinted 
at. Yojtaire remarks, that " the longest life could not 
suffice for a person only to read the historical works 
composed in £urope, relating to the events of the 17th 
century." 

1. The Edict of JSTanieSy tolerating the Pro- 
testant religion in France, was granted by 
Henry 4th, 1598 years A. C. This/<?elebrated 
decree was the dictate of a wise and benevolent 
policy, and destroyed the germs of sedition in 
that country. It continued in force till the time 
of Louis 14th, when that prince very unwisely 
revoked it, in 1685. 

Hennr was educated a protestant ; but with a view 
to conciliate his Catholic subjects, he renounced the 
protestant religion, and embraced papacy. This im- 
portant measure was highly displeasing to his protes- 
tant subjects,' and had but a weak tendency to concili- 
ate the esteem of the catholics. 

It was not until afler several years, both of war and 
negotiation, that he gained the whole of his kinffdom. 
Among the most efficacious of the means he employed, 
and in which his fortitude and magnanimity, and his 
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gratitude to his former friends and defenders ^re 
conspicuous, was the Edict of Nantes, by which he 
granted, to all his subjects, full liberty of conscience. 

During the minority of Louis 14th, however, this 
Bdlct was revtDked by cardinal Mazarine, since which 
time the protestants hkve often been cruelly persecuted 
in France. 

2, The English Settlements^ in JVorth America j 
became efTeptual and permanent, 1607 years 
A. C. The settlement, first formed, was at 
Jamestown, in Virginia. Thirteen years after- 
wards, a colony of English puritans landed at 
Plymouth, and began the settlement of New- 
England. These and other English settlements 
in North America, are extremely important 
from their connexion with the civil and religious 
liberty of mankind. 

It was nearly a century after the discovery of the 
Northern portion of the American continent, by Cabot, ' 
before the English made any attempts to colonize the 
country. The first project, of this kind, was under- 
taken by Sir Walter Raleigh, but it proved unsuccess- 
ful. . 

Under the patent of James J. of England, a Compa- 
Dv, called the London Company, sent Christopher 
Newport to Virginia, with 105 persons, to settle the 
Island Roanoke. By stress of weather, however, they 
were driven north of their place of destination, and 
entered Chesapeake Bay. Here, up a. river, which 
they called James river, they commenced the settle- 
ment of Jamestown. 

The first settlement in the northern district, .(for 
Virginia waq divided into northern. and southern Vir- 
^ia) was made in 1620. A number of puritans, 
baying, a few years before, left England, to free them- 
selves from a persecuting hierarchy, and found an 
asylum in Holland, set sail for America, which they 
reached on the 22d of December, in the above named 
year. 
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Other parts of the country were soon settled in 
succession, and out of these colonies, through manji 
wars and perils, grew at length the United States of 
America. 

» 3, The Union of t?*£ Protestant Princes against 
the Emperor of Germany was formed 1626 years 
A. C. It owed its origin to the influence of 
cardinal Richelieu, who was anxious to humble 
the Austrian greatness. As the destruction of 
the protestant religion was the emperor's ob- 
ject) the protestants naturally took the alarm. 
The ambition of the emperor induced even the 
Catholics of France to embark in the cause of 
humbling him. 

Richelieu, the French minister, with a daring ^object 
in view, excited the public inquietude at the manif^^s- 
tation of Ferdinand's ambitious projects. Encouraged 
by some successes in war, Ferdinand no longer con- 
cealed his design of suppressing protestantism, and 
extinguishing the liberties of the German empire. 

Richelieu's plans were attended with complete suc- 
cess. The Protestants and Catholics, laying aside 
their theological disputes, conspired together for the 
diminution of Ferdinand's power ; the courts of France 
and England embarked in the same cause ; the Danes, 
also, took up arms, and Gustavus, king of Sweden, 
rushed, like a torrent, upon Germ'any. 

The protestant interest, which had been declining 
in Germany, now began to prosper. Gustavus com- 
pletely humbled the emperor ; and though t^e former 
was slain in the battle of Lutzen, the war was success^ 
fully prosecuted by the Swedish generals. 

In the succeeding reign of Ferdinan4 HI. the Ger^ 
man protestants continued to receive supports, both 
from the Swedes and French. The peace of West^ 
phalia was concluded in 1648, the provisions of whici^ 
were so salutary, that they laid the foundation of th^ 
ihture prosperity of the German empire, 1 
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4. Tht Revolution in China^ by (he Tartars^ 
occurred 1641 years A. C. During a war with 
the eastern Tartars, a rebel dethroned the em- 
peror ; upon which the Chinese general made 
peace with Tson-gate, the Tartar pnnce airl 
invited him to assist in punishing the rebel. — 
Tson-gate, however, seized on the Chinese 
throne for himself; and it has ever since re- 
mained in his family. 

The Chinese had (;^uiet])r submitted to the Tartar 
descendants of Gengiskan^ during eight suGcesrivo 
raonarchs ; but the character of the ninth was so odi- 
ous, that a rebellion was excited, which ended in the 
expulsion of the Tartars, and the re-establishment of 
their own princes during 276 years. 

At the end of this term, thid event occurred, which 
we have noticed above. The emperor shut liimself 
up in his palace, and afler putting to death all bis fami- 
ly, concluded the tragedy by hanging himself. 

The last emperor, Kien-Song, an amiable and wise 
prince, reigned 63 years, and was succeeded by Ka- 
hing the present emperor; who reigns over bis people 
in peace, and does not disturb his neighbours by his 
ambition or interference. 

5. The Restoration of Monarchy in England, 
1660 years A.C., was an event rendered agree- 
able to the English nation, from their having 
suffered so much by the civil commotions 
which preceded it. Paring eleven years^ the 
functions of royalty ceased ; the go^rnment 
changed from o^ monarchy to a republic, though, 
during the greatest part of that period, the 
executive ' authority was usurped by Oliver 

Cromwell. 

Charles I. (juarrelled with the parliament, and at- 
tempted to raise money without their sanction, con- 
trary to the rights of the people. ThesjS and other 
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tyrannical, and unconstitutional measures, led to a 
civil war, which commenced in 1642 ; and Charles 
was tried and .condemned for high treason, and be- 
headed before Whitehall, January 30, 1649. 

Within a little more than four years after a repubh- 
can form of government was established, under the 
direction of parliament, the army wrested the power 
out of their hands. Cromwell, who had the command 
of the army, assumed the supreme authority for eight 
years, under the title of Lord Protector, 

On the death of this extraordinary man, his sod 
Richard succeeded to the protectorship ; but, being 
destitute of ambition, he covld not retain it. By means 
of general Monk, at this crisis, Charles II., son of 
Charles I., was restored,^ May 29, 1660. The charac- 
ter of Charles was not, however, in the highest degree 
favourable to the happiness of his people, though hia 
reign was an era of taste and genius. 

6. The League of Augsburg against France, 
1 686 years A. C, was brought about by William, 
prince of Orange, the inveterate enemy of Louis 
14th. As a consequence of this, war was wag- 
ed against Prance by Germany, Spain, England, 
and Holland. The French arms were, how- 
ever, for some time successful. 

The ascendency of France, under the celebrated 
Louis 14th, had been long feared. His war with Hol- 
land had betrayed his ambition. The splendour of his 
designs could not but excite the envy or jealousy of 
his neighbours, though his glory is greatly tarnished 
by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, by which i 
lost more than 500,000 of his best subjects. 

Victory attended his standard against the leaguers. 
Luxemburg defeated the prince of Orange in the bat- 
tles of Steenkirk and Noi'winden ; Noailles was victo- 
rious in Spain ; and an army of 100,000 French ravaged 
the Palatinate, and took many of the most important 
towns on the. Rhine. This was the era of his giory. 
Sad reverses were in reserye for him. 
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His extensive military enterprises had been attended 
^with enoi'mous expenses. Tlie finances had fallen into 
disorder, and the persevering efforts of his enemies 
obliged him to conclude the peace of Ryswick in 1697 
The war, however, was soon renewed. 

7. The Successes of the DuJce of Marlborough 
against the French weakened, essentially, the 
power of Louis 14th, and terminated in the fa- , 
vourable peace of Utre\;ht. Marlborough first 
distinguished hfmself, in his victorious career, 
in the battle of Blenheim, 1704 years A. C. 
With him was associated Prince Eugene, the 
commander of the Imperial forces. 

With the avowed object of putting the house of 
Austria in possession of the throne of Spain, war was 
declared against France and Spain, by England, Hol- 
land, «nd the empire. Louis had passed his prime, and 
lost his greatest ministers and generals ; while the 
armies of his enemies were commanded by the ablest 
fi^enerals of the age, and supported by the treasures of 
the united powers. 

The war was carried on with manifest advantage on 
tlio part of the allies. The battle of Blenheim cost the 
French 20,000 men. By land and by. sea the allies were 
victorious. Marlborough gained, besides the battle of 
Blenheim, those of Ramilies, Oudenarde, and Malpla- 
quet. One or two victories, on the part of tfie French 
and Spanish, iN*e vented Philip, king of Spain, from 
abandoning his- possessions in Europe. 

Louis sued for peace, and even proposed very humi- 
liating terms ; but as they were rejected, and the inhu- 
man condition of dethroning his grandson, Philip, was 
insisted on, he made one more desperate efibrt in bat- 
tle, in which he was so far successful as to, preserve 
philip on the throne. 

The change in queen Anne's cabinet gave facility 
to propositions for peace, in which the English and 
Dutch secured many valuable acquisitions. 

S. The Battle ofPiiltowa^ which was gained 
16 
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by Peter the Great over Charles 12th, of Swe- 
den, was fought June 30, 1709 years A. C. 
This battle decided the fate of Russia, Sweden, 
and Poland. The army of Charles was nearly 
all destroyed. Here he was eiSeetually check- 
ed in that career of conquest which alarmed 
all Europe. 

Charles 12tfa, of Sweden, was one of the bravest and 
most eccentriq of mankind. His dominions were at- 
tacked on three sides, by Russia, Polland, and Den- 
mark ; aqd he, although then only a boy of 17 years, 
successively took the field against these powers, and 
signally defeated them. Toland he humbled in the 
dust. 

A nes^otiation having been begun by the czar, Charles 
abruptly terminated it, and declared that he would 
negotiate only at Moscow. The rigour of a Russian 
winter prepared his army for the defeat which it so 
terribly received at Pultowa. 

Augustus, whom Charles had previously deposed, 
was restored to the throne of Poland, and the czar took 
possession of Finland and Livonia. Charles fled into 
the Turkish dominions, where his conduct seemed' the 
result of phrensy, rather than that of a calculating 
warrior. 

1. Galilefo^ an Italian, distinguished for his 
discoveries in Mathematics and Astronomy. 

2. Shakespeare, the greatest of dramatic 
poets. 

3. Cervan'iesy a Spaniard, the celebrated au- 
thor of Don Quixote. 

4. Bacon, Lord Verulam, English philoso- 
pher, an universal genius. 

5. Chr&tim, a Dutch writer of various aud 
profound learning. 
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6. Pas'calf an eminent French philosopher 
and theologian. 

7. MU'tan^ the greatest of epic poets among 
the moderns. 

8. ComeiU^i the" prince of the French dra- 
matic poets. 

9« Dry'deriy an eminent English poet. 

40. LoekCf the greatest among the English 
metaphysicians. * 

11. Leib'niiz, an acute German philosopher 
an4^ mathematician. 

1. Gcdite'o was born at Florence in 1564. His dis- 
coveries in astronomy exposed him to the bigotry and 
malice of the Inquisition. They obliged him to re- 
nounce his opinions,, and imprisoned him nearly 20 
years I In these days we can hardly credit such stupi- 
dity and wickednefiis on the part of the« Court of . 
Rome. Galile'o died in 1642, 

2. Shak'sptare was born in 1564. He died in 161 6, 
aged 52 years. He was the greatest ornament of the 
English theatre, although his occasional grossness and 
licentiousness are by no means to be approved. He 
painted life and nature to perfection. His* plays still 
keep possession of the stage. 

3. The surname of Cervan'Us is Saave^dra, but he 
is better known by his first name. He was born at 
Madrid, 1549. He was for some time a soldier and lost 
his arm in the battle of Lepanto. In 1574 he was ta- 
ken by a Barbary corsair and carried to Algiers, where 
he endured, for five years and a half, all the horrors 
of captivity, till ransomed by the religious society of 
Redemption. On his return to Spain, he wrote come- 
dies and tragedies, but though his pieces ' were acted 
with applause at Madrid, he pined in poverty, and at 
last found himself in a prison. There he wrote his 
immprtal work^ Don Quixote, a strong and pleasant 
■atire on the books of knight errantry, then so fasln 
ionable in Spain. He died in 1616. 
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, 4. Bacon was born in ir>(;l. Tie unfolded an extra- 
ordinary capacity when a cliild, aud though, by the 
various offices to wliich he was successively raised, he 
had an uncommon share of public business, still he 
found time to cultivate and advance the sciences. His 
works confer honour on the human mind. He died in 
1626. 

5. Crro'this was eminent as a lawyer, philosopher, 
mathematician, historian, political and poetical writer. 
His chief works are, " Treatise of the Truth of the 
Christian Religion," and ^ Treatise of the Rights of 
War and Peace." He was born at Delft in 1583, and 
died in 1645. 

6. Potf'co/ excelled in mathematics, as well as in j>liilo- 
sophy and theology. His birth took place in 1623, and 
his death in 1662. He wrote the " Provincial Letters," 
published in 1656, which have been translated into 
several languages. 

7. MiiUon was born in London, in 1608. He died 
of the goi4j(, in 1674. He wrote many superior poems, 
but his Paradise Lost has immortalized his name. 
He was also a political writer of great eminence. He 
passed through various scenes of yfe, and finally be- 
came poor and blind. 

8. ComeiUe' was.born at Rouen, in 1606, and died in 
1684. His works have been often printed, and consist 
of 30 comedies and tragedies. He lived In the Augus- 
tan age of French literature, and his productions con- 
stitute, in part, that literature. He excelled in the 
sublime. 

9. In the space of 25 years j Drydtn^ produced 27 
plays, besides his other numerous poetical writings. 
He is licentious as a writer, though his morals are 
said to have been c6rrect. He excelled in m^st of the 
kinds of writing which he undertook. He was bom 
in 1631, and died in 1701. 

10. English literature can boast of few greater names 
than that of Locke, He was born in 1^2, and died in 
1704. He has acquired immortality by- his "Essay on 
the Human Understanding." The liatter years of his 
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Ilfb he devoted chiefly to religious retirementf and to 
the writing of works on theology. 

II. Though more eminent as a philosopher and 
mathematician, Leib'nitz was not unknown as a states- 
man, poet, and lawyer. He wai^ horn in 1646, and 
died in 1716. He has acquired a great name hy his 
numerous philosophical writings. 

3Wf0ceUaiffou0 ®toerbatfoif0 on 

IPnrfoir SX. 

1. The most profound researches were made in act- 
eneCf philosophy^ and liierature, during this period. — 
The period, as such, is distinguished lor inventive 
genius, originality of thought, depth of investigation, 
and solid acquisitions. 

If we include Addison and Newton, who flourished 
during this period, but died near the beginning of the 
next, we are presented with an' array of genius and 
learning, probably not equalled in the history of the 
world hitherto. 

Philosophy had been trammelled by the schools, til} the 
beginning of the 17th century, when Bacon disenthral- 
led the human mind, and taught the sure method of 
advancing knowledge, by experiment, and the observa- 
tion of nature. 

The progress of philosophy was not, however, rapid 
at first. Much of theorizing and conjecture remained, 
even in Gassendfand Des Cartes. Newton, however, 
arose, towards the conclusion of this period^ and com- 
pletely dispelled the illusions with which youth had 
been infatuated for more than ^$000 years. Numerous 
were the productions of taste and genius in all the de- 
partments, of literature. Shakspeare, Milton, and 
Addison, in England ; and Corneille, Racine, and 
Pascal, in France ; produced works which will be as 
lasting as the languages in which they are written.. 

2. The^ne arts continued to be cultivated with suc- 
cess during this period. The old school of painting, 
with Raphael and Angelo at theii: head, it cannot be 
expected will ever b^ surpassed, in the essential per- 
fections of the art. 

16^ 
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Hnlonging to that school, under the former part of 
the present period, were Alba'no, Guerchi'no, Gui'do, 
Pous^gin, Rem^b^andt, Ru^bens, and other emiBent 
{painters. 

» The art of engraving on mezzotinto, which has en- 
larged the dominion of the fine arts, was an invention 
of this period. Prince Rupert, in 1650, was its author. 
It is characterized by a softness equal to that of the 
pencil. 

Many inventions, connected with the advancement 
of the sciences, are dated from this era ; as for instance, 
the thermometer, the air-pump, the barometer, the 
micrometer, &c. 

The useful and mschanic arts, also, were greatly 
multiplied during the period under review. Hundreds 
of conveniences and luxuries, which were unknown 
to antiquity, sprung into use ; though many others, 
which distinguish modern times, owe their origin to 
one or two of the preceding periods. 

3. The spirit of commerce and navigation was greatly 
excited and fanned in the 17th century. Connected 
with this, was the spirit of adventure and. settlensent 
in distant regions, particularly those of the American 
continent. Almost every considerable part, of this 
continent was colonized during this and the latter part 
of the preceding period. 

The central and southern parts of the Atlantic coast 
of America were all settled within the compass of the 
I7th century. The fathers of the United States were 
generally driven to these regions by the persecutions 
which more or less then prevailed in Europe, on ac- 
couiA of religion. 

The drcumnavigaiors of the globe, during this era, 
were, among the Enghsh, Cowley^. Dampier, and 
Cooke ; among the Dutch, Le Maire and Tasman } 
among the Spanish, Quiros. 

4. Much was done to advance the interest of rel^on 
in the form in which it is professed by the Caiholics, 
though it was done generally in a very unjustifiable 
manner,- especially by the Jesuits. In 1622 was 
' unded at Rome, the celebrated College " De propa- 
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ganda fide," which was endowed with the most ample 
revenues. 

Other institutions of a similar kind w^re also found- 
ed ; and from them, a great number of missionaries 
was dent forth, to different parts of the world, to pro 
pagate the Roman faith. ^ The religious orders which 
chiefly distinguished themselves in these missions were 
the Jesuits, the Dominicans, the Franciscans, and the 
Capuchins. 

Many of the protestant princes, from their peculiar 
situation, could do but little in spreading the Gospel. 
The English and Dutch, who were more favourably 
situated, made some efficient and successful attempts. 
The puritans, who settled New-England, not only 
carried Christianity into their own societies, but 
propagated it with some success among the Indians. 
May hew, Shepard, and Elliott, particularly the last, 
distinguished themselves in this most benevolent en- 
terprise. ' 

The efforts of the Dutch were successfully directed 
to the islands of Ceylon and Formosa, the coast of 
Malabar and other Asiatic settlements, which they had 
acquired or conquered. No sooner, . also, were they 
settled jn the Indies, than they found the means of 
converting numbers of the Hindoos to the Christian 
faith. 
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PERIOD X, 

THE PERIOD OF THE AMERICAN AND 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS, 

/ BlT^irDS FROM 

THS DEATH OF CAARLfiS XU. OF 

SWEPEN, 

1718 TEARS A. & 

■ 

TO 

THE F^f AI< RESTORATIOlir OF THE 

BOURBONS, 

1815 TEARS A» C. 



\ 



The extent of thia period is 97 yeatM. 



Hvmttant W^tntn In ^ttua X. 

We select during this period nine principal 

events. 

First, the Death of Charles XII. of Sweden : 
Second, the Conquest of the Mogul Empire 

by Kouli-Kan : 
. Tlhvrdy the Confederacy of Russia, Austria, 

and France, against Etederick the Great, of 

Pmsaia: 
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Fourth, the Dismemberment of Poland by 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria : 

Fifth, the Declaration of Independence by 
the United States of America : 

Sixth, the Executicfn of Louis XVI. King of 
France : 

Seventh, the Crowning of Napoleon Emperor 
of France : 

Eighth, the Burning of Moscow : 

JVinth, the Battle of Waterloo. 

The events of this period are singularly important, 
as connected with the establishment and progress of 
civil and religious liberty, and free Institutions. The 
moral improvement of man, and the diffusion of true 
religion in the world, n^jay be expected to advance 
more and more, with the means which have been put 
in operation for so important an end. The future is 
unknown to us, but it seems to teem with great events. 

1. The Death of Charles XIL, of Sweden, 
which occurred Dec. lltli, 1718, was apparent- 
ly a benefit to Sweden^and to Europe generally. 
Sweden gained a reformation •f her govern- 
ment, and Europe was saved from the ravages, 
which his ambition would have made. In b^7 
sieging a Norwegian fortress, he was killed by 

a cannon ball. ' 

The czar of Russia and the king of Denmark ravag- 
ed Sweden, while Charles remained in Turkey. Re- 
turning in disguise, he . immediately conceived th3 
design of wresting Norway from Denmaik, This he 
soon abandoned; in consequence of failing in the 
outset. 

A project was then formed, in which the czar united 
with him, of dethroning George II., and of placing the 
pretender James on the throne of Britain. The death 
of Charles frustrated the plan, and saved Europe from 
confusion and blood. 
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After the death of this madman, {so Charl«i has 
been called,) the arbitrary power of the Swedish sove- 
reigns experienced a salutary limitation, and the states 
made peace Hvith all the hostile powers. 

2. The Conquest of the Mogul JEmjpire, l\j 
Kouli Kauy took place 1739 years A. C. It was 
not however a complete conquest. The empire 
was so far ruined, that after that period, the 
viceroys ceased to obey the Authority of the 
Mogul ; and India fell an easy prey to the Eng- 
lish East-India Company. In taking Delhi, 
the capital of India, KouU Kan acquired im- 
loense wealth, and committed the most horrible 
excesses. 

Kouli Kan, previously to his invasion of India, bad 
usurped the throne of rersia. The posterity of Ta- 
merlane, who established themselves in that country, 
had been supplanted by the Sophia family, the last of 
whom was dethroned by Kouli Kan, who was his 
general. This occurred in 1735. 

Invading India in 1739, every obstacle disappeared 
before him, and soon reaching Delhi, he took ppsses- 
sion of it, with all its treasures. Upon some provoca- 
tion he received, he delivered the city to the fury of 
his soldiers. In about seven hours, 120,000 of the citi- 
zens were butchered. 

Before his return into Persia, 200,000 of the inhabit- 
ants had perished by his sword, and the fo^s sustained 
by the Mogul, in jewels, treasures, &c. amounted to 
125 millions sterling, more than half which Kouli Kan 
and his soldiers carried away. 

This menater took the title of emperor of the Indies, 
and returning into Persia, he attempted to change the 
religion, and strangled all the priests ; af^er which, in 
self-defence, he was murdered in his tent by his own 
officers, in 1747. 

3* The Confederacy of Russia^ Amtriay and 
France, against Frederick the Great of Prussia^ 
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was formed 1756 years A. C. This is called 
the " seyen years' war," darine which Frede- 
rick maintained hi^ ground agamst his powerful 
enemies, sometimes conquering, and sometimes 
conquered. This was an extremely sanguina- 
ry contest. 

The ambition and military spirit of the Prussian 
monarch had become sufficiently manifest by the man- 
ner in mrhioh he had wrested Silesia from Austria, to 
excite the alarm of the neiffhbouriDg states. Accord- 
ingly Russia, Austrii^ and France, concluded |i treaty 
of defensive alliance against him. 

The success of the war was various. Frederick 
gained several important battles, but he lost several 
slso, and his affairs at length became so critical, from 
his diminishing resources, and increasing eneniied, that 
he began to act solely on the defensive. The doAth of 
the Russilm Empress, however, at this time, n^tieved 
him in a great measure. 

Her Bucces85r made peace with the Prussian king, 
and being joined by the Russian troops, with whose 
help he obtained an important victorv, ne was enabled 
to secure an honourable peace wiu all the powers 
with which he had been at war. The glory which 
Frederick acquired from this protracted contest irasi^ 
a trifling compensation to his subjects for their suffer- 
ings. 

4. The Dismemberment of Poland by Russia^ 
Prussia^ and Austria j 1772 years A.C.^ has been 
stigmatized as one of the most unprincipled 
acts recorded in history. The greatest part of 
Poland Was at that time divided among these 
powers. In 1795 they secured the remainder 
of it, and thus Poland was erased from the Ust 
of nations. 

Frederick, of Prussia, is said to have been the prime 
mover of this infamous measure. Of the claims set up 
for Polilnd, that of Frederick, it has been asserted, was 
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best founded. But of throt; such claims it is difficuU 
to determine which was best, or rather, which was 
most iniquitous. 

Stanislaus Augustus, who had- been elected by^tbe 
intervention of Russia, was, at this time, on the throne 
of Poland. He was obliged, much against his wishe?, 
to assent to the dismemberment of his dominions, and 
to give the act the form of legislative sanction. 

Russia, Prussia, and Austria, completing their great 
political crime in. 1795, by seizing on the remaining 
part of Poland, and expunging it from among inde- 
pendent nations, have since enjoyed the fruits of ^their 
robbery. At riie Congress licld at Vienna in 1815, part 
of Poland was united to the Russian empire, with the 
preservation of its own constitution ; and on this event, 
Alexander, emperor of Russia, assumed the title of 
king of Poland. . 

5. The Declaration of Independence^ by the 
United States of America, was made on the 4th 
of July, 1776 years A. C. This measure, which 
was so auspicious to the interests of the United 
States, was forced upon them by the injustice 
and oppressions of the mother country. The 
act was passed by the Continental Congress, 
assembled at Philadelphia, and by the people 
uas supported with such spirit and success, 
that it was at length acknowledged by the na- 
tions of Europe. . 

The causes of disagreement between the Colonies 
and Oreat Britain cannot here be recited. They re- 
lated principally to the subject of revenue and taxatipn, 
in which the former conceived themselves to be un- 
justly aud injuriously treated. 

Opposition being -made by the colonies to the acts 
of the British Parliament on this subject, troops were 
sent to America to enforce submission to the laws. 
UoBtitities of course commenced. The first blood 
was spilt at Lexington, Blassachusetts, 19th of April, 
l/v5. 
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Previously to the Declaration of InvlcpontlciK p, Con- 
gress had appointed George Washington Comman- 
der in Chief of the American armies, under whose 
virtue, talents, and bravery, the United ^Uatcs succeed- 
ed in the arduous struggle for libert3^ 

In the height of the contest, France ackninvledged 
thf iridependence of the States, and brought aid to 
their cause. In 1783. a definitive treaty of peace was 
concluded, by ^vhich his Britannic Majesty acknow- 
ledged the same. 

In 1789, the government of these States was or- 
gaoized, conformably to the Federal Constitution, and 
Washington was inaugurated 'the First President. 
With the exception of one war between tl^e United 
States and Great Britain since, the former have enjoy- 
ed a bright period of peace, happiness, and prosperity. 

6. The Execution of Louis XF/., Kin<r of 
France, constituted a momentous, part of the 
French revolution. It took place 1793 years 
A. C, onf the 21st of January, and followed the 
•abolition of monarchy in France. Louis, after 
being long detained as a state prisoner, and 
undergoing a mock trial, was brought under 
the guillotine, to the astonishment of all Eu- 
rope. 

With a view to retrieve his finances, Louis called a 
National Assembly, which claimed more liberty than 
he chose to grant. The consequence of this was, 
that the Bastile was demolished, and a new constitution 
eatahlished on the basis of the equal rights of man. 

In 1790 the king swore to maintain the constitution-; 
but the ne^t year he fled from Paris. In 1792, France 
was invaded by the Prussians and Austrians, to restore 
the kiDg. They were repelled. After the execution 
of Louis, all the kings in Europe leagued against 
France, and a most tragical external and internal war 
took place, in which the French performed prodigies 
of valour. 

A form of government was afterwards settled hy 
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the Convention ; but the powers of Europe being ftill 
in league against France, and tlie new government 
being uiisuocessful in the peXd^ the executive power 
was, in 1799, vested in three consuls, of whom the first 
was Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The energy of the government was by this means 
restored, and Bonaparte, as head of the nation, under 
the title of First Consul, having gained the victory of 
Marengo, in Italy, forced Austria to conclude the trea- 
ty of Luneville, in February, 1801 ; and concluded the 
treaty of- Amiens with England in October of that 
year; thus restoring peace, for a short time, to all 
Europe. 

7, The Crauming of JVapoleon Emperor of 
France took place 1804 A. C. It was per- 
formed by the Pope. The next year he was 
crowned king of Italy. These and other 
manifestations of his ambition excited the dis- 
quietude of Europe, and were the occasion of 
renewed and desolating wars. His successes 
put it into* his p<5wer to dispose of several Eu- 
ropean kingdoms, and to make his four brothers 
kings. 

The peace of Amiens lasted butt little lon^e^than 
one year. Great- Britain, Russia, and Austna, con- 
federated affainst the French emperor, with a view to 
restore the balance of power in Europe. The English 
met with success on the ocean. Lord Nelson entirely 
defeating the combined fleets of France and Spain at 
Trafalgar. 

Bonaparte, however, was entirely successful on land. 
He routed the Austrians and Russians, with a terrible 
slaughter, at Austeriitz. Pursuing his conquests^with 
unexampled rapidity, he almost annihilated the po^or 
of Prussia by ttie cetebrated battle of Jena. He gain- 
ed also the battles of Eylau and Friedland over the 
Russians, and forced them to sue for peace. . 

The French emperor was now master of all France, 
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Italy, Switzerland, tfae NetKerlands, Holland, and the 
greater part of Germany. One of his brothers hd 
made king of Holland, another of^ Naples, and a third 
of W'estphalia. He soon pi'ojected the conquest of 
Spain, and placed a fourth brother on the throng of 
that country. 

Ill this project, however, he was not successful. He 
• sent his generals into Spain, and though at first victo- 
rious, they were at' length beaten, and driven from the 
country. In this contest, the English, under the Duke 
of Wellington, distinguished themselves. 

8. The Burning of Moscow^ the ancient capi- 
tal of Russia, was the work of its patriotic 
inhabitants, who sought, by this means, the 
destruction of their French invaders. It was 
completely successful. The French, being 
deprived of winter quarters, were obliged to 
commence a precipitate and ruinous retreat. 
The burning of Moscow took place in the mpntK 
of September, 1812 A. C. 

In 1812, Napoleon invaded Russia with an army of 
iSOO,000 veterans, commanded by able and experienced 
generals. This was the first step of his downfall. The 
Russians fought with the most obstinate courage, 
though they lost several battles. 

Moscow was taken by the French, but they took it a 
pile of ruins. Three quarters of it its inhabitants had 
burnt to the ground. Its stores and provisions were 
destroyed, and the French had no other alternative 
than to remain there without quarters, and. without 
food, or to retreat. 

They chose the latier ; and history, it is believed, 
does not record so great a disaster, or more appalling 
scene of suffering. The exasperated inhabitants, but 
more especially the rigours of cold and hunger, almost 
totally annihilated an army which presented the proud- 
est array of human strength that ever one man led 
to battle. 
According to the Russian statement, th« French, in 



l!ioir invasion of Russia, lost, in killed, more than 
l?l)lV'iOO — in piisoMcrs, nearly 240,000 — in cannon ta- 
ken, .1131 j>iercs — in muskets, ^00,000 — in ammunition 
\vatr:^ons, 27,000 — in colours anil {^standards, 63 pairs. 

9. The Battle ofJVatcrlnn decided the fate of 
France and of Europe. It was fought on the 
18th of June, 1815 A. C. The French force,. 
Idd by Napoleon in person, consisted of 150,000 
men — that of the English and Prussians united, 
of 170,000. The English were commanded by 
the Duke of Wellington — the Prussians by 
Prince Blucher. With this event ended the 
government of Napoleon 

The disasters of the canipai«^u. iu 18J2 united Great 
Britaii}, Russia, Prussia, Austria and Sweden, with a 
view to dethrone Bonaparte, and restore liherty to the 
conquered .states. Bonaparte was at first successful, 
hut losing the hnttle of Leipsic, the allies poured in upon 
France ffom the north, while Wellington invaded it 
from the south. 

In this situation of things, he renounced the throne 
of France and Italy, and was permitted to retire to 
the Island of Elba. In the mean time the family of 
the Bourbons returned to France, and Louis XVIII. 
was placed on tiie throne. 

Bonaparte, however, soon quitting Elba, landed in 
France, ancl, the whole army flocking to his standard, 
he entered Paris in triumph, the royal family fleeing 
before him. This occurrence brought the allies again 
to act, and the consequence was, the victory of Wa- 
terloo. 

Louis was again placed on the throne, and Bona- 
parte, delivering himself up to tlie English, was sent 
to the island of St. Helena, where he died March 5tb, 
1821, Europe has since enioyed peace with the ex- 
ception of the strugirle Avhich the heroic Greeks havo 
been making for their liberties, and the invasion of 
^'>ain by the French, in furtherance of the views of 
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infamous miBoamed hdy alliance^ formed between 
la, Austria) Prussia, and France, against the pro- 
of free institutions. 



iutlnfininfitn Cftatamro (ti petioH X. 

T. MarVhorough^ an English duke, and an 
skocomplished ,and successful warrior. 

2. Ad^disouy an elegant English essayist and 
poet. 

3. JVev/ton, a most profound mathematician 
sund philosopher. 

4. Pope^ an eminent English poet. 

5. IAv/tkbus^ a Swede, the father of botany. 

6. Chafhanif a distinguished statesman and 
orator. 

7. Johnfnony an eminent lexicographer, critic, 
smd essayist. 

8. Frani/lin, an American, a distinguished 
electrician and philosopher. * 

9. Washfin^ton^ an eminent statesman and 
warrior, and mther of the American republic. 

10. Cou/per^ a celebrated English poet. 

11. M. ae Stael, a learned and accomplished 
French female writer. 

12. JVapo^kouy a renowned warrior, conqueror 
and statesman. 

1. Marthoroueh was born in Devonshire, in 1650. 
Few have rivalled bim as a military commander. He 
was successful in all his engagements, and be fought 
several very important ones. He died in 17^ and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

2. Addison was more distinguished in prose than in 

e>etry. He had a peculiar- and matchless humour, 
e wrote much, and with great effect on the literary 
taste of the age. The "Spectator" is a monument of 
his genius. He was advanced very eonriderably in 

17* 
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civil life, but for f^t^ he was wholly unfit. His birth 
was in 1672, and bis death in 1719. 

3. JVewton was born in 1642, and died in 1727. The 
powers of his mind were almost without a parallel. 
He was< withal a mosi diligent and patient student. 
His discoveries in optics and in other branches of 
natural philosophy and ' the mathematics are well 
known. His Principia and Treatise ou Optics are bis 
greatest works. 

4. Pope was born, in 1688, and died in 1744. In 
person ne was diminutive and deformed, and of a 
weakly habit. IJis discernment, and especially his 
judgment, were great. His poetry is characterlz^ed by 
a remarkable smoothness. His powers were unfolded 
at a very early period of life. 

5. lAn'fKBua was eminently devoted to natural sci- 
ence. His ardent love of it prompted him to make a 
tour of Lapland in 1732, and to traverse what is called 
the Lapland desert. After enduring great sufferings 
while thus employed, he returned at the end of six 
months, to Upsal, in the university of which, at the age 
of 34, ho^ was made Professor of Physic and Botany. 
Tie deceased in 1778, aged 71. 

6. Of Chat^haMf as a statesman and orator, it may be 
said, that his eloquence was of th'e highest order. 
The music and compass of his voice — ^the persuasive 
gracefulness and irresistible force of his action, and the 
lightning glance of his eye, all carried conviction with 
his argument. He was born in 1708, and died in 1778. 

7. lAtch'Jield was the birth place of Johnson, In 
1709 he was bom, and in 1784 he died. He has left 
imperishable memorials of his genius and erudition, in 

«rhi8 Rambler and English Dictionary. In his morals 
he was correct, and in his life upright, but his tem- 
<perament was melancholic j and his feal- of deatli ex- 
cessive. 

S^Frank^lm w&s born at Boston, in New Englancl, 

in 1706. He was a printer by trade, but a philosophe:* 

by nature. While attending to his occupation, be was 

advancing itt science, or rather discovering it. His 

"•ame became at length known, and by his disco verier 
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irr electricity he has rendered it immortal. He ivas 
also eminent in politics, and served bis country as an 
ambassador to foreign couits. He died in 1790. 

9. Washington was a native of Virginia, in the United 
States, born in 1732. His death occurred in 1799. — 
Having led the armies of his country in the war of its 
independence, he retired to private life. But upon the 
org-anization of the Federal government, he was chosen 
President. This high office he filled during two presi- 
dential terms. His private virtues were of the highest 
order, as were also his achievc'ments in war and legis- 
lation. 

10. By virtue and genius, Cowper was equally dis- 
tinguished. He possessed a distressing diffide^nce, but 
Ins manners were conciliating and amiable. His cha- 
racter was strictly rehgious, and his works have a most 
nsefnl tendency. As^ letter writer, none have excel- 
I'ul him in the English tongue. A prolonged raelan 
clioly wore out his delicate frame, and he died in 1800, 
5ig"ed nearly 70 years. 

11. M, de Stael was the daughter of M, Ijfecker, the 
celebrated French financier. She was born in Paris, 
ill 1766, and died in 1817. She possessed a masculine 
strength of mind, and was probably the greatest wo- 
junn of her age. She wrote several books, which bear 
the impressions of a rich fancy, and lively penetrating 
irenius. 

12. JVapoleon was the wonder of the age in which 
he lived. The Island of Corsica was the place of his 
birth. This occurred in 1769. From obscurity, aided 
by the force of his intellect, and by favourable circum- 
stances, he was raised to the throne of France, and 
almost to the entire control of Continental Europe. 
A series of disasters plunged him at length from his 
c^ievation, and he en^ed bis days in confinement on the 
island of St. Helena, in 1821. 

SMinttllmtoun ^'buttbationu m iPerioTr X« 

1. The pnesent period is perhaps less distinguished 
than the preceding, for profound aUainmentSj and ori" 
frinal works in science and hteraiure. This arises rather 
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from the force of circumstances, than from any other 
cause. Most subjects of human investigation had 
been forestalled ; yet the improvements which have 
been made, in every department of knowledge, have 
been great. • 

Discoveries iiave not been wanting, and where th« 
genius of former ages has not exhausted research, re- 
search has been made. Witl^in this period some sci- 
ences have been created, and others have been greatly 
advanced. By a course of observation, agreeably to 
the Baconian philosophy, the great principles of che- 
mistnfy mineralogy^ dectridJty^ geology, &c. have been 
fixed on a firm basis. 

2. The^ne arts have been cultivated with much suc- 
cess during this period. Painters and sculptors have 
received a patronage worthy of their merits. West in 
painting, and Canova in sculpture, are names destined 
to immortahty. American talent has been conspicuous 
in the former art. 

3. In the mechanic arts, and in improvements by 
which the conveniences and comforts of life are ex- 
tended and multiplied, this period has probably ex- 
ceeded any other. The numerous inventions ifvhich 
are designed to aid the various branches of manu&c- 
tures, and. the application of the power of steam to the 
same and many other objects, are the glory of the 
age. 

It is calculated that in England alone, at the present 
time, the steam engines in use represent the power of 
320,000 horses, equal to that of 1,920,000 men, which 
being in fact managed by 36000 .only, adds actually to 
the power of the population 1,884,000 men. 

4. Commerce and navigation have made rapid ad- 
vances during the last and present century. Of many 
nations, the wealth and power consist essentially in 
their, means and facilities for maritime war, and for 
navigation. 

Great Britainy with hei' 1000 armed vessels, has long 
ruled the ocean, and made her power to be felt on every 
shore, and on every country accessible by water. By 
means of the wealth derived from her amazing com- 
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merce, pbe was enabled to employ alrriost all Europe 
at one-time against the power of Napoleon. 

The growing navy and iminense commerce of the 
United States of AmericK have given them a considera- 
tion of the highest importance among other nations, 
und enable them ahuost to compete \with Britain her- 
self, on her own element. 

The' application of steam to the purposes of naviga- 
tion ibrnns an era in its history. The Americans first 
made the application, and. the power of steam is now 
extensii'eJy employed in propelling v.essels on rivers 
ufid itiland seas, both in Europe and America. 

5. The establishment and progress of free institu- 
tions liave also marked, the penod under review. The 
independence of the American States forms an era in 
tlje history of the political world ; and it has generated 
a spirit aimong the nations which, sooner or later, will 
rrnrnble into dust every fabric of tyranny. 

Th« efforts of the Holy Alliance cannot always keep 
til is spirit down. Light is in its nature progressive, 
and light has begun to shine. France, during her revo- 
jution, and Spain, more recently, were unhappy in their 
itibrts ; circuii^stances were not in their favour. But 
(ireece still maintains her heroic and lofty struggle, 
and Mexico and the South American States are free* 

6. Christianity and its heavenly influences have, on 
liie whole, been more visible during this period, than 
(iuring several that preceded it. This has been the 
iVuit of the Reformation. Much has been the vice and 
tlagitioiisness of the reformed nations — much has been 
their unbelief; and at one time the reign of infidelity 
e^cemed "almost universal, but its reign was short-lived. 

A better spirit has succeeded it, and, for tjie last thir- 
ty years the Gospel has enjoyed peculiar triumphs in 
revivals of religion, and in the propagation of its tenets 
among the heathen ' tribes. Many islands of the sea 
have been evangelized, and some portions of benight- 
ed Asia and Africa. Civilization has followed in the 
train of Christianity. ^ 



( «0B ) 
QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION 

ID* The moa importcaU Questions are m JtaLc. 

ON THE INTRODDCTION. 

What is il necessary for th^upil to know before he can enter with 
advantage upon the study of Chronolo^ 7 

1 . By whom, and when was the world created ? Describe h. 

2. Ilow is the eastern continent divided ? What are these divisions 
called f What is the western continent called 7 What is said of 
Europe, Africa, and Asia 7 Where will you find the shape of these 
countries 7 

3. Where were Adam and £ve created 7 What is said of them 
and their children 7 

4. What is the object of history 7 

6. What does history tell us of the descendants of Adam ? 

6. What shall we feam in history respecting the appearance of 
Jesus Christ in the world 7 What do we call the period M£>re Christ ? 
What do we call the time from that date to the present ? 

7. What is said respecting the details of history before the art of 
printing 7 When did that event take place 7 Why have the records 
of eveuts been more abundant and authentic since 7 How have maiiT 
important facts with regard to ancient history been ascertained 7 

8. What is the only authentic history for about 3300 years after Ibe 
Creadon 7 What "are the principal facts related in it 7 

9. Who is the earliest profane writer whose works are now extant? 
When did he write ? Of what nations does he tell us 7 

10. Must the early history of the world be considered very imper- 
fect 7 

11. What. is proposed in the following work 7 

Oir THE GENERAL DIVISION. 

HiniD may Chronology be divided ? What is the meaning of tlie 
word Chronology 7 What is its meaning as here used in application 
to History 7 ivIuU is the extent of Ancient Chronology ? Into how 
many periods may it be divided 7 What is the meanmg of the word 
period as here used 7 What is the extent of the Jirst paiod^ and for 
what is it disttJtguished ? Repeat this question ia every period. 

ANCIENT CHRONOLOar. PERIOD I. 

What is the name of this period 7 What is the meaning of the 
word Antediluvian 7 How many years does this period embrace! 
How many principal events are included in this period ? What are 
they ? Wnere do we find the only accounts of these events 7 

1 . Wliat length of time did tht work of Creation occupy f What 
appointment did God make respecting the seventh day ? When did this 
event transpire ? Do the Scriptures give us a pmloso^ical account 
of the work of Creation 7 What is the general supposition res^ectin^ 
It 7 What are the conjectures of some learned men upon this sul^ 
ject 7 Upon what is this interpretation founded 7 Is the fact certain ? 
Is this use of Scripture justifiable ? 

5. fVhere is the account of the /alio/ man contained t Where did 
it probaUsf take place ? From the account contained in the Scriptufe% 
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what do we learn of the character aad situation of man at hit crea- 
tion ? By whom was he templed to violate the command of his Ma- 
ker 7 What was the consequence of this departure from duty ? 
Where did this transaction occur T Where is the Garden of Ekieu 
supposed to have been situated ? 

3. What vooM om of the first fruiU of the apostacy? When did 
Cain murder Abel? Why did he murder him? Where may the 
particulars of this story be found 7 What are' they 7 What was the 
consequence to Caiu 7 

4. Wliy VMS the deluge predicted to Noah? When teas this predic' 
turn communicated? For what purpose was the deluge threatened? 
Where may this account of the deluge be found 7 

Distinguished Characters in Period I. 

Who were the diatineuished characters of this period ? 

1. How long did A(Uim live after he was expelled from Paradise 7 

3. What was there peculiar in the character and history of Enoch 7 

4. What was the age of Methuselah, and how much older was he 
than any other person 7 ^ 

Miscellaneous Observations on Period 1. 

1. What information do the Scriptures afford us of the state of so- 
ciety during the Antediluvian period 7 

2. How far did their knowled^ of architecture extend 7 What is 
said of the Mechanic Arts and Music 7 Were any discoveries made 
SB Astronomy t 

3. From what cause may we infer that some progress was made ip 
most branches of human pursuit, and even in the Arts and Sciences 7 

4. Can any thing definite be settled as to the extent of population 7 
What 4s the probaoility respecting it 7 

5. What form of government probably existed during this period 7 
From what do you infer this 7 What is the Patriarchal form of go- 
vernment 7 * ' ' 

FSRIOD II. 

What is the name of this period 7 Wlua is the extent sf this pe- , 
riod ? How many ^ears does it embrace 7 How many principal 
events are included %n this period ? What are they ? Where do we 
obtain oor infcHrmation respecting this period 7 

1. How much of the glooe did the dauge cover ? What was the de- 
struction occasioned byU? When did this occur ? Who was com- 
manded U> build the ark 7 Describe it. What did it contain 7 How 
Jong did it float upon the water 7 Where did it rest 7 How long 
did Noah and his companions continue in the ark 7 Are there any 
traditions respecting a general deluge 7 Are there any visible marlu 
of it upon the earth 7 

2. When was the tower of Babd buiU ? Where was U commence d ? 
What divine Judgment ensued ? What motive induced the inhabitants 

of the world to erect the tower of Babel 7 Did God appreve their 
design? What were the consequences of confounding their lan- 
guage 7 Why was the city named Babel 7 

3. When, and by whTm was Assyria founded ? How was it unittd 
wUh ihe Bakfloman empire ? From whom is tin name of Aisyr^ 
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derived ? What relation was he to Noah ? What city did he build ? 
What was its size 1 Who founded the Babylonian empire ? Who 
enlarged and embellished Babylon ? Who united these kingdoms ? 
Is thfe Ass>Tian chronology authentic 7 i 

4. Wlien was Uiejhrst dynasty of the Chinese emperors estoMished / 
W/iat teas it called, and how many succeeded it ? How far do the Chi- 
nese records extend ? Do they claim a higher antioniity ? Vki au- 
thentic histories discountenance such pretensions 7 Who was at ihc 
bead of the first dynasty 7 In what was he skilled, and did the em- 
pire flourish under his reign ^ - / 

5. Whe founded tlve kingdom of Egypt f W}ien was it founded ? 
In what respects was the reign of Mcerus favourable to his subjects ? 
What states were formed among his descendants 7 Were they- after- 
wards united 7 In whose reien did the barbarians ih>m the east con- 
oAier Eg^pt 7 How long did they keep possession of the country ? 

I What is their government called 7 Whatiscalled the first a^e of the 
Egyptian Monarchy ? To what did the Egyptians direct their atten- 
tion in this age? What was the second age and what arts wvnr 
^chiedy cultivated ? What effects followed the oppression of the 
* Kg-yptians 7 Which was the age of luxury and conquest ? 

« Distifiguislied Cliaracters in Period 11. . 

IVfio toere the distingteished clutracters in (A is period, and for ivhtt 
were they entirtent / 

1. When did Noah die 7 

2. Who was Nimrod, artd what is he styled in Scripture? 

4. What was Meiies called in Scripture 7 Whose sou wjus he, hi.fl 
wLoin did he govern and instruct m the arts? What ciiy d... cj 
build ? 

.5. For what wa<? Semiramis distiiiniished ? How did she g'o\ ci i. - 
What anecdotes are related of her f 

Miscellaneous Observations on Period II. 

1. On what accounts is this a very interesting i)eriod in the histcr/ 
of the world 7 

2. What do we infer from the scriptural account of the settlemeot 
. and orif in of nations 7 

3. What reason have we for believin|^ that the population of tfje 
earth increased rapidly after the deluge f 

4. What is said of discoveries, inventions, &C4 during this interval 7 
By whom was naval architecture invented or improved? When 
were they known to be a commercial people 7 With whom did Astro- 
nomy originate 7 Who first inverOed Geometry ? What reasons can 
be given why these two nations should have excelled in these particu- 
lar sciences f * 

5. Were heroic exiiluits and the practice of war unknown to this 
period 7 How did Nimrod become distinguished ? What appears 
to have been the con!ic<juence 7 

('}. What is said of tiie religion of this period 7 

PERIOD III. 

What is this period called ? What is the extent of this period? 
How many years doe^ it emJ>race ? Hmo many principal exxnts art 
inciuded « this peruKl ? What are they ? Where is the informatioa 
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respecting thete events chiefly fiMind t Does profane history throw 
any Heht upon them ? 

1. What vHu the object of ih£ coJMng cf Ah^ When did thit 
event take place, and how old was he ? I^rom whom was Abraham de* 
scended ? ^'^y <Ud God separate him from the other descendants of 
Shem ? How did be do it ? Why did Abraham remove to Canaan ? 
What essential truths did God commit to his keeping ? What did he 
form of liis family, and where, in process of time^ were thev enclosed ? 
Which of his descendants left a numerous offspring ? What did they 
become? 

2. Why were Sodom and Gomorrah destroyed ? When did this 
event occur f Who interceded for them ? Where are the cirtrum- 
stances of this -catastrophe reccNrded 7 Who barely escaped with 
their lives ? What other cities were destroyed at the same time ? 
How is the plain described upon which these cities stood ? With 
what is it now covered, and what is it called 7 What are the pecu- 
liarities of the Dead Sea, and the adjoining country ? 

3. WWi what event was the arrival of Inachus in Greece comnexted 7 
Witen did he aj'rive there ? Who is he supposed by some to have 

been ? Who were the Aborigines of Greece 7 Mention some of 
their habits. 

4. Wliat was tlie occasion of selling Joseph into Egypt 7 How did 
God overrule it 7 What is the date of this event 7 Who was Joseph 7 
Where is the story of Joseph recorded 7 Why was Joseph hated by 
Ills brethren 7 To whom did they sell him, and where was he car- 
ried 7 What happened to him in Ee^ypt 7 What led his brethren 
into Efl^j'pt ? How did he treat them 7 What were the consequences 
to his laraily 7 

5. By whom were the Israelite persecuted 7 Wlien did tfteirperse- 
ctUimi commence 7 What vxis designed by this persecution 7 Why 
were the children of Israel an object of fear to the Egyptians 7 What 
methods did tliey take to prevent their increase and prosperity 7 
Were these measures successful 7 Who raised them up a deliverer 7 
Where are the particulars of God's chosen people given? 

6. Wlieny and by whom was Athens founded f m^ what has tfiis 
event an important connexion 7 What measures di(l Cecrops adopt to 
civilize the barbarous natives of Attica ? What proved the first step 
towards that elegance which afberwards rendered Athens the most 
distinguished city upon earth 7 

Distinguished Characters in Period 111. 

Wlio were tlie distinguished characters of this itUerval, and for what 
vere tJiey eminent 7 

1 . Where was Abraham bom 7 How old was he When he died 7 
For what was he eminent 7 

2. Who vras Melchisedec, and what is said of his interview with 
Abraham ? , 

3. Who was Sesostris 7 What were his exploits as a conqueror 7 
How did he employ his time after his return home 7 

4. What can yoa say of Joseph 7 

■ Miscellaneous Observations. 

1. Had civilization commenced, or made^ny advancement dur' 

18 
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Uus period t What is laid respecdni^ the civilizatioD of (he easlern 
and western nations T ^ 

2. Do the dispensations of God towards his church deserve our 
attention 7 What supported the piety of his people during the ante- 
diluvian age 7 After the ibod, what method did God take to com- 
municate true religion to succeeding generations? What would 
probably have been the state of the world, but for the separation of 
Abraham and his family 7 ^ 

S. Majr we infer that the arts and sciences made some progress 
during this period 7 When is it probable some of the wonders of art 
in Egypt were commenced 7 Was the art of writing known T What 
mode had the -Egyptians of recording knowledge 7 What are hiero- 
glyphics 7 

4. What nations began to send colonies abroad 7 What nations 
were founded in this manner 7 

5. What is said of the traffic of nations 7 What event is recorded 
in the history of Abraham from which we infer that metals were a 
medium of exchange 7 

FERIOD IV. 

What is the extent of this period 7 How many years does it em- 
brace? How many principal events are inckidea in this period? 
Wlud are they ? What is said with regard to sacred and pro^uie 
history during this interval 7 ' 

1. How was the departure of the IsraeUies from Egypt accomplished ? 
Who toas their leader ? Wfien did this event take place ? Jyith what 

was it connected ? Who was the most distine^ished character of an- 
cient limes ? How was he preserved from (downing in infancy 7 ' In 
whose family was |ie brought up 7 For what purpose was he selected 
by God 7 Where did he lead the Israelites 7 Where was the whole 
army of the Egyptians destroyed ? What did the Israelites receive 
in the wilderness which distinguished them iit>m all other nations ? 
Did Moses enter Canaan 7 When did he die 7 

2. To whom had a rnvmise been made respecting the entrance of the 
Israeliies into Cgnaanr . Who was their leader on this occasion ? How 
did he conduct the enterprise? When did this event taJce place ? How 
did the Israelites pass over Jordan 7 What was their success in then: 
battles with the Canaanites? What reason is given for this 7 How 
Inany cities did Joshua conquer in six years 7 When did he die 7 

3. What was the first foreign enterjjrise of the Greeks ? By whom 
was it conducted?^ What was its destination ? What is supposed to 

Who marked tne plan of 
use of seamen 7 Wnat use 
circumstance 7 

4. When was Troy taken? ^What was Die length of the siege? 
How has this event bem celebrated ? Upon whose authority does the 
account of the Trojan war rest 7 How was Troy destroyed 7 What 
do we learn of the state of the military art from this account 7 Of 
what nature was the siege 7 

5. Whendid the HeracUdcs return ? Who were they ? How long 
did they remain in banishment? Of what states did thof take possession 
on their return ? What can you say of Hercules 7 What effect had 
the return of his descendants upon Greece 7 

S. When was Monarchy estabHsked among the hraeHtes ? Why 
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did Iheu change thdr government ? How many years were the Isra- 
elites directed, by Judges? How did they regard them and their 
priests? Which of their Judges were eminent men? Who was 
their first king, and what^was the character of his reign ? Who was 
his successor, and what can you say of him ? For what was Solo- 
mon celebrated ? 

Distinguished Characiers in Period IV. 

Who were the distingttished ckoeracters in this period, and for tohd 
were theu eminent 7 

3. When did Orpheus live, and for what was he famous ? 

4. For what was Samson remarkable ? Mention aq instance of it. 

5. From what station was David raised to the throne ? What rea- 
ders him famous ? 

MiscellanBous Observations on Period IV. 

1. What is said of the business of colonization during this period ? 
What important settlements were made ? 

2. Did the Arts and Sciences continue to spread? What followed 
the introduction of letters into Greece ? What people more particu- 
larly cultivated literature and poetry ? Have any or their woncs been 
handed down to us composed dunn? this period? Who is without 
doubt the most ancient writer extant 7 

3. Upon what nation did the li^ht of true religion sHine ? What 
was the religious state of other nations? What is said of the Mytho- 
logy of the Heathen during this period ? 

4. Are there any remaias of the magnificent cities and works of 
art whicK embellished this period ? What are the most entire monu- 
ments of ancient art now remaining ? When did Diodbrus live, and 
when does he suppose the largest pyramid was bui^ ? 

5. What games were instituted among the Greeks during this in- 
terval ? In what did they consist ? When were the Isthmean games 
instituted ? When the Olympic ? When did they begin to be regu- 
larly celebrated ? Of what importance are they to profane history ? 

6. From what does it appear that &e civilized nations of the east 
had amassed great wealth f What was the means of difiusing wealth ? 
What is said of the riches of David and Solomon ? How were they 
acquired ? From what Would you infer that the Greeks made cor 
siderable improvements in nautical science 7 Describe th^ ships used 
them by' on each of these eacpeditions. 

PERIOD V. 

What is this period called ? What is the extent of this period ? 
How many years does it include ? How many principal events do you 
notice in this period ? What are they ? What can you say of sacred 
and profane history during this interval ? 

1. When was ^UmumTs temple dedicated ? By whom^ cmd in whou 
presence was this dedication performed 1 How long was it in building ? 
Who devised the plan and provided materials? Describe it. By 
what was the reign of Solomon characterized ? What was his cha- 
racter 7 What occurred during the reign of his son in consequence 
of his idolatry ? 

2. WhiA %s said of the introduction of Homer's poems into Grt 
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When ftere ifie^ introdueed t What more catf you say of Homer and 
the efiecta of his writings T 

3. Wlien did Lycurgus rtform the republic of Lacedemon ? What 
was the result of his institutums 7 Where was Laoedemon stUiated ? 
How had it been previously governed ? How did Lycu]^g[us b«»ooiiie 
their legislator ? What means did he employ to effect their r^rma- 
tion ? How longdid his laws continue in force ? 

4. When did Dido Jnaid Carihoffe? What is known of Us eariy 
history ? Wlutt of its later ? Who was Dido ? Wh v did she leave 
her country ? Wnere did she fix her habitation ? When did the city 
become known as one of the most splendid in the world ? Over 1k>w 
many cities did its dominion extend? What was its popolaticm? 
What is its present state 7 

5. Whenj and by tohomf was the kingdom of Macedon founded ? 
What was its tharacter atjirst 1 What do we know of Caranus and 
his government in Macedonia ? Who first brought Macedon into 
notice ? By what celebrated battle was this accomplished ? What 
did he subject to his dominion ? 

6. When did Jonah rireaeh to tlie Ninevites? What was the obfect 
of his preaching ? Who was Jonah, and what was he oommancted 
to do ? Relate his conduct upon this occasion 1 How did the Nine- 
vites conduct afl»r his prediction 1 M^hat more do we know of Nine- 
veh ? What kingdoms rose from its ruins ? 

DistingitisJied Characters in Period V. 

Wfto were the distinguished civaracters of this period, and for what 
toere they emir^mt ? 

1. What books were written by Solomon? 

2. When did Homer live ? What is known of his birth, parentage, 
and the circumstances of his life ? 

3. What can you say of Hesiod ? 

4. Mention the principal events in the life of Lycurgus. When 
did he die ? 

5. Who was Isaiah; and when did he prophesy? What was the 
.manner of his death ? 

Mtscellaneous Observations on Period V. 

1. Did civilization advance among any of the nations during this 
period ? What nations were on the dedme ? 

2. What was the state of the arts ? Of what kind of taste are the 
£g>'ptian pyramids a proof? In what arts was there some proficiency 
made? 

3. What was the character of Uie learning and literature of the 
times ? Describe the philosophy. 

, 4. How did Commerce ffounsh ? From what do you infer that 
considerable improvement was made in the construction of vessels ? 

5. What form of jgovernment generally prevailed ? Where do 
you find 'any exceptions '? What was the character of the monarchs ? 

6. What is said of the prevalence of tnie religion ? What followed 
the separation of the ten trijbes ? Where was Uie revelation of Jeho- 
vah preserved ? 

* ^ . PERIOD VI. 

Wharis this period called ? What is the extent of this period J 
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V 

How man^ vean does it include 7 Haw many tmporiant events belong 
to this penoa ? What are they ? What is said of profane history 
during this period ? 

1. IVhen, and bywhom was Rome founded 7 With what was this 
event connected 7 By whom was Romej^rst peopled? What can you 
sa^ of tLe early history of Romulus ? When was Rome built ? De- 
scribe the city. What contributed to make them a warlike nation t 
How did Romulus divide the people, and the land 1 

2. Who carried the ten tribes of Israel into 'captiviiy ? What toas 
the conseauence 7 When did this event occur 7 What was the occasion 
of it 7 How long had the ten tribes existed a separate kingdom ? 
What was the character of their princes? What wp£ their capital ? 
Who was their last kine, and how lonr was Samaria besieg^ed ? Who 
were those aAerwards known under the name of Samaritans t What 
do the prophets say of the suffering of the Israelites ? * ' 

3. IVhat len^ of time inbervened bOween the destruetUm of Soma' 
ria and the takme of Jerusalem 7 When, and by whom was Jerusa- 
lent taJIcen 7 What was the state of Judah after the extinction of the 
Israelitish nation ? How long was Jerusalem besieged ? Who was 
the king of Judah, and what was done with him and his family? 
What more is said of the ci^ and its inhabitants? 

4. What terminated the Babylonian empire 7 How vms it effected 7 
How was Babylonia afterwards situated f When did this event ha^ 
pen 7 Where is Cyrus celebrated ? For wh^ was he appointed m 
the providence of God ? Whom did he succeed in thfe gttvemment 
of Persia and Media ? How were Uiese empires situated afterwards 7 
What nations did he vanquish besides the Babylonians ? How did 
he spend tl^e last part of his life, and how was lie estimated by his 
sul^ects ? 

o. By what means were the Jews restored from aoqitivitu 7 W?ut 
permitted their return 7 When did this event take place 7 IIow ong 
were the Jews held in captivity ? Had it any effect upon their cha- 
racter ? What was restored to them by Cyrus ? What did he per- 
mit them to do ? In how many years wa&this accomplished ? liow 
long is their history continued in the Old Testament after their re lurn ? 
How were they treated by the successors of Cyrus during this p«;riod ? 

6. What occasioned the abolition of Vve regal government at Rome 7 
When did it otxur 7 Who were the ddef agents m this transaction ? 
What more is said of Tarquin and the causes of his expulsion from 
Rome ? How was Rome governed after this event ? What circum- 
stances throw a deg^e of suspicion pn this part of the Reman histoiy ? 
What does Livy say of the ancient records? 

Distinguished Characters in Period V7.^ 

Who were the (UsHnguished characters of thii interval, and n^ujere 
they eminent 7 , ^ ^ 

1. What was the character of Romulus ? How long did he rwgiv 
and when did he die ? 

2. For what was Sappho celebrated ? Where, and when wa« she 
bom ? WhAt more can you say of her ? 

3. Where was Solon b!om ? For what was he emin^ amengiiis 
ioountrymen ? When did he. die, and how eM was he. 
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4. Who was Thales. and where was he bom? What is said of 
him ? When did he cue, and how old was he ? , 

5. For what was Cyrus distinguished ? About what time did he 
die? 

6. When did Anacreon flourish ? What is the character of his 
poetry ? What occasioned his death ? 

MisceUaneous Observations on Period VI. 

1. What does the fate of the Hebrew nation teach us respecting 
God's dealings with communities ? How much of true religpon w^ 
probably known fn the world? Among what nations were the com- 
mon virtues of humanity rising into importance ? From what source 
did false systems of reli^on receive an accession of strength ? 

2. In what nation did civilization advance ? What was the state 
of the Romans during this period ? What is said of their language ? 
What was the state ^ some of th6 ancient nations of the East com- 
pared with Greece ? 

3. What were the ei&cts of the discoveries in science and philoso- 
phy during this period ? How do the inventions of ancient and mo- 
dern times compare with each other ? What magnificent building 
wa<^ erected in Rome ? 

4. Describe the governments of this period. 

5. When did the Assyrian empire cease to exist ? What oossider- 
able places were Ibunded 7 

PERIOD VII. / 

' What may this period be called ? What is its extent ? How many 
years does it embrace ? How many important edhits are included in 
tliis period ? What are they ? yfiisX is said of the sources of infor- 
mation during this period ? What eminent Greek historians flou- 
rished ? 

1. Between what powers was the battle of Marathon foushi ? Who 
were defeaiedJ Who ltd the res]aedice armies ? When cRd this event 
occur ? In wfiat did this war originate ? How many'of the Persians 
were killed ? How many of the Greeks ? What treatment did Mil- 

' tiades receive from his countrymen ? Relate an incident in this war. 

2. What is said of ^ destrtiction of Leonidas and his band ? What 
force did Leomdas resist ? What is the date of Uds event 1 W1m> 
was Xerxes ? What was the size of the army with which he invaded 
Greece ? How many ships did he employ ? W^here is Thermopy- 
lae ? Who was chosen to oppose this immense force, and what was 
the number of his men I What was the conduct of the Spartan 
king ? What was his motive ? What was the insult ? 

3. Whjtn woojs Cindimatus dictcctor of Rome? How long did lie 
hold his office ? What did lie accomplish 1 How v^ Rome governed 
after it became a republic ? What was the authority of a dictator, 
and when was it resorted to ? What more can you say of Cincinna- 
tus? ' 

\. What U said of the retreat, of the 10,000 Greeks f When didit 
take place ? By wliom was it conducted and described 7 WiUi whom 
were the Greeks engaged in battle near Babylon ? For what pur- 
•^^se were they thus engaged ? Mention some particulars respecting 

»e»r retreat. By what was the character of the Athenians tami^ 
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about this time? Why was Socrates an object of their resent- 
ment ? 

5. When did the Oaufsiaka Rome? Who foas their leader ? What 
teas the issue of their enterprise ? Who were the Gauls, and where 
were they established at this thne ? How did they become engaged 
in war with Rome ? How were the Gauls expelled from Rome ? 

6. When did the war between Thebes and Sparta conrntence ? What 
is said of this occurrence? What effect had the glory which the 
(Greeks acquired in the Persian war upon their conduct towards each 
other ? Who led the Theban army against the associated Slates of 
Greece ? Where did he defeat the enemy T Where was Epaminon- 
das slain ? What effect h&d this battle on me Spartans ? For what 
did this event pave the way ? 

I>istingvislied Characters inPeriod VII, 

Who were the distinguisJied characters of this period f and why were 
they eminent 7 

1. Who was Ck>nfucius ? When, and where was he born? For 
what was he distinguished 7 When did he die ? 

2. Of what place was Herodotus a native, and when did he flou- 
rish ? Why did he leave his country? What did he accomplish on 
his return, and why was he ngain obliged to flee ? When, ana ^here 
ilid Herodotus recite liis history ? How was it received ? W)iat does 
ii routain ?- 

3. Where was Pindar bom ? For what are his odes admired ? 
When did he die ? ' ' 

4. Of what place was Socrates a native ? For what has he been 
venerated ? In what manner did he die, and about what time ? 

5. Who was Thucidydes, and where was he bom ? Why was he 
banished ? What did he then write ? What is the character of iiis 
style 1 

6. Who was Hippocrates, and of what place was he a native ? 
How did he improve himself in medicine ? What epithet have his 
writings procured him ? 

Miscellaneous Observations on Period VII. 

1. What is said of the philosophers^ historians, poets, and artists of 
Greece, during this period ? Or what was it emphatically the era ? 
Were the Greeks xlistiug'uished for agriculture, manufactures^ and 
commerce? In what did they surpass all other ancient nations? 
Under whose administration were they carried to-perfcclioii ? 

3. What did the Romans piu-suc with eiierffv and success? How- 
was their language probably improved ? What is known of th« 
Asiatic nations during this inter\'al ? 

3. Of what importance is it to trace tlie events in Jewisfy history f 
How long did tne Jews continue to enjoy a degree pf prosperiiy ? 
From whom did Ezra obtain liberal donations, and power to govern 
the Jews -agreeably to the divine constitution? Wno received per- 
mission to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem ? After this, to whomi did 
they probably becbme subject ? What is alwa>[S the fact with re^afv^i 
to the knowledge of the true God, where revelation does not enlignt 
the human mind ? 
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4. What is said of navigation and commeree T What of lea-lifiifti 
during this ase ? 

6. Where did popular governments {H%yail at this time, and in what 
condition 7 

PERIOD VIII. 

What is this period called ? What is its extent T How man3r years 
does it ioclade f How many importcaU events care comprised in this 
period f J^uxt are tlvey f What annals supply the most authentic 
materials for this period ? Iif what events is it particularly prolific ? 

1. Whm toas the battle of Cherronea fought! What toas the result 
of it f What toas the interest at stake ? What was the consequence 
of the foreign conquests of Greece 7 Who ascended the throne of 
Macedon at this time 7 What ambitious desijra did he conceive 7 
Mention the occasion of his commencing hostiXities 7 Who endea- 
voured to arouse the Athenians 7 What was his success 7 How did 
Philip treat the Greeks 7 What prevented his invasion of Persia ? 

2. When did Alexander overthrow the Persian empire f How long 
had it stdmsted f In what battle was its fate decided? How many 
men did Darius lose in this battle 7 Who was successful in the two 
battles previously foue^ht 7 What became of Darius 7 How many 
men did Alexander taxe with him on this expedition 7 What other 
nations did he conauer, and how far did he penetrate east 7 Why did 
he not proceed to tne eastern ocean 7 What more is said of him 7 

3. WJien did the division of tfie Macedonian empire take place? Who 
made tJiis partUion ? Did Alexander nominate a successor 7 What 
were the conseauences 7 What was assigned to Ptolemy 7 What to 
Cassaiider7 What to Lysimachus7 What to Seleucus7 Which 
of these divisions were the most powerful 7 

4. Wlien was Pyrrkus defeated by the Romans ? What was the 
consequence of this event f Mention the causes of this war. How 
many men were lost by Pyrrhus in his defeat 7 How many years 
after the foundation of Kome did this even^occur7 

6. Wheti did tlie first Punic war commence ? What is said oPitf 
Why was Sicily the principal scene and object of this war 7 What 
was the result of their naval ens^ements 7 What snccess did the 
Romans meet with in Africa 7 What was the final issue of this war 7 

6. When did the second Punic war commence ? Who began this 
wai' ? Wlu> led the Carthaginians ? What city did the CaHhagi- 
nians take in Spain 7 Where did Hannibal then go 7 What was the 
size of his army when he arrived in Italy 7 Wiat was his success 
there ? Mention the concluding events of this war. 

7. What event followed soon after the conclusion of the second Pwde 
war ? - Wlien did the kingdom of Macedon j and the independence of 
Greece become extinct? What was the cause of the reduction of Ma- 
cedonia ?, How did the Romans gain over many of the principal 
Qreeks 7 What pretext had they fw drawing the sword 7 Who 
commenced the work of slaughter 7 Who completed it 7 Under 
what name did Gireece become a ^man province 7 

Distinguished CJuxracters in Period VDL 

WJio were the distinguished Characters in thU period, and far what 
u>ere they eminent ? 



1. Who was Alexander, and what did he prove himself to be? 
At what age did he begin nis enterprises ? What effect had his vic- 
tories upon his character? Mention some circumstances to prove it. 
What mpre can you say of him ? 

2. Who was rlaU); and when did he live ? What is said of bis 
education ? Why did he travel ? How did he employ himself on his 
return ? What is said of his manners and the doctrines he taught ? - 
How did he die ? 

3. Who was Demosthenes ? How did he become the most emi- 
nent orator of Greece ? What difficulties impeded his rising talents, 
and how did he overcome them ? Where dia his abilities-place him ? 
What did he do in that capacity ? Are there any stains left upon his 
memory ? When and how dia he die 7 For what have his orations 
always been celebrated ? 

4. When, and where was Aristotle Immh ? What is said of his 
education? Upon what subjects did he write with great ability? 
When did he die ? 

5. What is known of Euclid ? 

6. When, and where did Theocritus flourish 7 What is the cha- 
racter of his pastorals 7 

Miscellimeous Observations on Period VIII. . 

1 . What i^ said of learning and the fine arts among the Greeks, 
during this period ? Under what reigns did learning make great pro- 

fress? Wnat flourished chiefly at Alexandria? By whom vi^gs 
laihematics cultivated ? Who was a celebrated successor of Euclid ? 
What is said of Philosophy ? 

2. When did the dawning of literature and philosophy appear 
among the Romans 7 What writers flourished in tliis perioa ? What 
is said of the taste of the Romans for the fine arts 7 How was philo- 
sophy introduced into Rome ? 

3. Were libraries known in these times ? Where did they exist ? 

4. Do we know as much of ancient manners and customs as would 
be desirable 7 What is said of the manners of the Athenians, Spar- 
tans, and Beotians 7 How were women regarded among them 7 By 
what were the early ages of the jr^public of Rome characterized ? 
Who are given as examples of inaustry among the Patricians of 
Rome 7 What did the Romans import fipom the countries they con- 
quered 7 

5. What was the state of true religion during this period 7 When 
did Ptolemy enter Jerusalem, and bow many captives did he take 
away 7 How lon^ after this event did sacrifices cease ? Who de- 
livered the Jews m)m the king of Syria 7 

PERIOD IX. 

Of\vhat is this the period? What is the extent of this period ? 
How man^ years does it include? How maam important events are 
recorded tn this period f Wlud are they ? . Who are the most con- 
spicuous people of this period 7 What is said of their records 7 

1. When toas Carthage decoyed ? Of what war vhxs U the termi' 
nationT How. were Vie Carthaginians treated? What opportunity 
did the Romans take of invading Afirica 7 Mention what is said of 
this war. 
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t. By whmm «ww Jtuntriha. dtfeaUd ? How mamt of the Nmtuhm 
«nM vert thm f What became of Jiigwrtha 1 Give some accoum 
of Juffurtha. 

3. whgn did the MiUtridatic vxar commence T In what did it end 1 
Who was Mitfaridates 7 What pretext had the Romaos for attacking 
him 1 Who was i^pointe^ to command this expedition ? Who was 
ofiended by this appointment ? Whq;t mcMre is said of this war ? 

4. When did the civU tear bettoeen Maruu and Sylla commentx ? 
What it tttid of these men ? What was the consequence of the war 
heboeen them ? Give a more particular account of this war. 

6. What is the date of the Dictatorship of Syliaf What course dH 
he pursue? What teas the effect on KomeT How did Sjrlla amuse 
the people T How long was te dictator ? What more is said of him ? 

Distinguished Characters in Period IX, 

Who vere the disHngmshed characters of this period, and for vfhat 
were thn eminent ? 

1. where and when was Polybius bom ? Haw was he brought to 
Rome ? Who befqended him there, and when did he die ? • 

2. What i^ mentioned respecting Apollodorus? 

3. How many books of Satires aid Lucilius write ? Of what kind 
of poem is he said to have been the inventor ? What has become of 
his workS; and when did he die 7 

4. How did Sylla first enter the army 7 What is said of his talents 
and conduct 7 

6. Give some account of John Hyrcanus. 

Miscdlaneous Observations on Period IX. 

1. Mention what is said of Che Jewish polity and religion. Hovr 
k)ng did the Asmonean dynasty continue 7 

2. What was the state of literature and philosophy amon? the 
Greeks 7 Did the fine arts continue to be cultivated among tbcm ? 
A^r the conquest of their country by the Romans, what did tbt* 
learned men become 7 What progress did the Romans make in these 
branches during this period 7 

3. In what were the Romans particnlarly well versed 7 To what 
must we attribute the success of tne Roman arms 7 How were their 
levies made 7 What number of soldiers constituted a legion 7 When 
were the Roman tactics supposed to have been at their height 7 , Front 
whom did they acquir^ important information upon this subject 1 
What IS said, of the navsd military art 7 

4. Describe the change in the character and manners of the Ro- 
mans during this period. Assign the cause of that change. 

PERIOD X. 

What may this period be called 7 What is the extent of ii ? How 
many years does it embrace 7 How is the christian era commonly 
reckoned 7 Hono many important events are included in tliis period ? 
What are they? Why are the records of this period peculiarly 
Roman 7 

1. J^^ien was Jertisalem taken by Pompey ? With what teas thi 
eoent connected ? What eminent men apraared on the sta^ of the 
Roman world 7 On what account was Pompey engaged m wars ? 
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How many of the defenders of Jerusalem were slain? Who did 
Pompe^ restore to the ^vemment ? Whom did he take with him to 
grace bis triuiftph on his return ? What is said of this triumph 1 To 
'whom did Judea after this become tributary ? 

2. By whom toas CiceraJ>cmished from Home 7 What was the pre- 
tence Of this measure ? When did it take place ? How had Cicero 
been ihe instrument of saving his country ? Mention the principal 
events of his history. 

3. When did C<3Bsar invade Britain ? WJiat was his sutxess ? De- 
scribe the character of the inhabitants of Britain at this tim^. Where 
did Ceesar land in Britain, and how was he opposed ? What was the 
cause of his return to Rome ? 

4. By whom was tJie battle of Pharsalia gained 7 When was it 
fought? What took place relative to CcBsar and Pompai afUrwards 7 

How was Caesar opposed in his attempt to deprive rompev of his 
ffovemment? Who were the friends of rompey ? Who of Cee^ar ? 
What did Ceesar do after passing the river Rubicon 7 Where did 
Pompey meet Caesar with a numerous army ? How many of Pom- 
pey's army were slain and taken prisoners'? What is said of{Pom- 
pey's end ? 

5. When toas Caesar assassinated? Why was he assasst noted? 
What was Caesar's conduct after the defeat of Pompey's army, and 
how was he regarded 7 Who were dissatisfied? What design did 
they form? When and where did they execute it? How Lad he 
previously treated Brutus, and what did he say to him 7 

6 . Wtien loas the battle of PhUippi fought ? Who gained ttudtfotde 7 
yVfiai toas the effect ofii? Who formeda triumvirate for their mutual 
heneiit? What did they sacrifice to gratify each other's wishes? 
VV'hat was the consequence? Who was Octavius, and what is said 
of him 7 Where w&v the coiuqpiirators overtaJ^en ? How did Brutus 
and Cassius escape the veng^eance of their enemy 7 

7. When did the battle of Actium and the end of the Commonwealth 
of Rome take place ? Between what forces was the battle fought 7 

What was the consequence in regard to Octavius 7 In what manner had 
Antony excited the indignation of the Roman peoole ? What was 
the cause of the war between Antony and Octavius /* Where did the 
naval forces come to an engagemeiit 7 What was the conduct of 
of Cleopatra and Antony ? How did thev'perish ? What did Eeypt 
from this time become 7 What is said of the Roman empire, ana toe 
administration of Augustus 7 

Distinguished Characters in Period X. / 

Whc were the aistingutshed characters of this period 7 For what 
toere that eminent ? 

1. What is said of Lucretius? 

2. Who was Julius Caesar, and what is said of his early life 7 
What did Sylla say of him 7 How did he procure many ifiriends 7 
In what capacity was he sent into Spain 7 What agreement did he 
enter into with Pompey and Crassus when he was elected Consul f 
After his consulship what province was assinied him, and bow did he 
conduct himself in the government of it 7 Why did Pompey induce 
the Sosate to order him to lay down his command ? What yr^s tlus 
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cause of his victory on the plains of Pharsalia 1 What is said of 
talents in war and lileratore ? 

3. What is said of the education and early life of Cicero ? What 
was he made consul ? Give a brief account of hissubse<}uent histoiyfi 

I How, and when, did he die ? For what is he to be admired ? 

4. How many volumes did Varro write ? When did he die ? 

6. When add where was Virgil bom ? What is said of the losl i 
and restitution of his property ? Whom doe*f he celebrate in his Bu- ' 
colics 1 Why did he undertake bis Gecffgics ? What was the design 
of the ^neid ? What did/ his talents and virtues acquire for him ? 
Where and when did he die, and where is his tomb still to be seeni 

6. Where was Horace bom, and what is said of his education ? 
What was his conduct at the battle of Pjhilippi ? To what did he 
afterwards apply himself, and who were his friends and protectors T 
When did he die ? 

7. Who was Sallust? When and where was he born ? What was 
his private and public character ? Which of his works remain, and 
what is said of tnem ? 

"^ Miscdlaneous Obsej-vatums on Period X. 

1 . What ^s said of the advance of mind and of the Auffustan age 
of lioman literature ? What must be ascribed to the Greels ? What 
to the iioiaans ? Had Physics or Natural Philosophy been much cul- 
tivated by the Greeks or Romans ? Mention the only Roman author 
who bestowed much attention f>n nature. 

2. Were many of the useful arts known among the Asiatic nations 1 
Throuj^Ii what medium did these nations attract attention ? What is 
said of the Chinese ? In what art did the Romans excel all other 
nations 1 Who carried the art of intrenchment to perfection ? 

3. What is said of the system of education among* the Romans ? 

4. Dc:>cril)e some of the manners and customs among the Romans 
ai this period ? 

5.^ What is said of the morality of nations ? What was the state 
of tme religion ? What of the ^Jewish monarchy ? What import- 
ant event took place at this time 7 

ON MODERN CHRONOLOGY. 

What is the extent of Modem Ckronola^ ? JbUo how many periods 
ntay it be divided ? VVhat is the extent oftne ^rst period j and /or what 
is It distmguisfied ? Repeat this question on eveiy period. 

PERIOD I. ^ 

For what is this period distinguished ? What is the extent of this 
period ? How many 3rears does it embrace ? How many important 
events may we notice in Uiis period 7 WJuxt are they ? How does 
modem chronology compare with ancient ? How are we iiimisfaed 
with abundant autnentic materials ? 

1. When did the birth of Jesfis Christ take place ? Who was he, 
and for what purpose did he appear in the world f When was he crv- 
ci/ied ? What is taught under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, in 
the New Testament ? Is the veracity and authenticity of the New 
Testament questionable ? What wa^ the object and result of the 
religion of Christ ? What have been, and will be its effects ? What 
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influence bad the Eppearance of Jesus Christ on earth, on the subse- 
quent history of civilized nations ? 

2. K7icn did the. persecution of the Christian church commence ? In 
hoto many instances teas this repeat d, and homUmjg did it, last 7 Men- 
tion the names of the emperors under whose reigns this persecution 
was raised and carried on. To what may it be attributed in part ? 
To what cbieflj^ ? What is said of the sufferings of the ChrisUans ? 
How many suffered Martyrdom under the second persecution 7 Which 
was the most dreadful ever known 7 How long did the last persecu- 
tion continue 7 How many are supposed to have lost their lives in 
Eevpt alone 7 

9. What is said of the destruction of Jerusalem ? When did it hap' 
pen ? How many Jews then perished ? What was the state of the 
Jem^ after the banishment of Archelaus 7 For what purpose was 
Vespasian sent against them 7 Why was he recalled, and who was 
left to prosecute me expedition 7 Relale the conduct of Titus, and 
the fate of the Jews. 

4. What effect had the victories of Trajan on the Roman empiret 
WJien did he commence his victorious career 7 Mention some particu- 
lars respecting his conauests. . '^ 

5. What is said of the defeat of the Persicms bv Seoerus? WJien 
did it occur ? On what account was it impossible that the Romau 
empire should be preserved entire 7 What countries did it compre- 
hend at the time of Trajan's death 7 WfaaV effect had the defeat of 
the Persians upon the ^man empim7 

6. When did the partition of the Roman empire take place ? Inte 
how many governments was it divided 7 Who were the four emperors, 
and what were they called 7 Who was Constanline, and how did he 
become sole loaster of the empire 7 

Distinguished Characters in Period I. > 

Who were the distinguished characters of this period, and for what 
were they eminent ? ' • 

1. When was Livy bom, and where did he reside 7 What anec- 
dote is related to prove the extent of his fame 7 What is his most 
celebrated work, and when did he die 7 ^ 

2. When was Seneca bom, and for what was he early distinguished 7 
By whom was he banished 7 Who recaJIed him, and for what pur- 
pose 7 How did he discharge this office 7 Relate the cause and 
manner of hif death. 

3. Where and when was Pliny the elder bom 7 Mention what is 
said of his writings, and the manner of his death. 

4. Who >vas Tacitus, and when was he born 7 What more is said 
of him 7 ' 

5. When and where was Plutar6h born 7 How did he acquire 
great reputation 7 In what manner was he honoured by the emperor 
Trajan a What is his best work, and where did he die 7 

6. When did Quintilian live 7 What did he teach at Rome, and 
how did he acquire fame 7 When did he die 7 

7. What is said of the birth, manners, imd character of Origen 7 
Under whose reign did he suffer pei-secution, and when did be die? 

8. Who was C^^prian, and what do you know of him t 

J9 
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Aitscellaneous Observations on Period L 

1. Give an account of the rise and progress of the Christian reii- 
giou. ' What effect had |>ersecution on this religion ? What corrupt 
sects grew out of Christianity ? 

. 2. What can be said of the polite and eieffaut literature of this age 1 
Where were the schools of the Jews ? Where were the chief sclrools 
of Egypt, and what were they taught ? What is said of those of 
Greece and Rome ? 

3. Wliat was the population of the Roman empire ? , What is said 
of the northern and eastern barbarians, as to their numbers? 

4. What form of government generally prevailed among the na- 
tions ? 

PERIOD II. 

Of what is tins tlie (>eriod ? What is the extent of this period ? 
How many years does it include ? How many importcatt events are 
comprised loithin this period ? W^mt are tliey 7 In what counexiou 
does the history of the Romaa empire excite a strong interest 1 What 
is said of Uie records of this period 'I 

\. Wlien did tkc toleration of Christiartily take place? TVhat was 
Uie effect of this measure ? \Vhen did Christiariitif completely triumph 
over Paganism ? What measures did Coustaiitmc take to establish 
the Christian religion on a solid basis ? For what .pur]>ose did he 
assemble the general council at Nice ? What were the results of this 
council 1 What caused the Senate to issue a decree ibr the abolition 
of pagjmism ? 

2. fVIiettf and by tolumt ujos. the seat of the Roman empire removed 1 
Wliat was the consequence ? How was the seat of the new empire 

pointed out ? To whom did Coostaniiue dedicate it I Wlieu was 
the effect of this measure felt ? 

_ 3. At tvfuU time did the sack of Rome by Alaric take place ? JHoic 
long had thai city been freed from Hie presence of a foreign enemy / 
How long had it stretched (lie arm of As power over otlier nations ? 
What were the northern nations commonly called ? Who was Ala- 
ric, and what more can yoU say of his attack on Rome 1 

4. When d(id the kingdom of the Vandals in Africa commence 1 
Who invited them tliither ? Hojo long did the kingdom last ? What 
coimtries had the Vandals invadeo, and where had they settled? 
What more can you say of the foundation of this kingdom ? 

5. Wlien did Atiila begin to ravage the Roman empire ? What pro- 
innces did he overrun ? IVhat general opposed him ? From whence 
did the Huns originate ? What appellation is given to their leader ? 
How did the Emperor Valentiiiian obtain a peace ? 

6. WUli wJuU event teas the arrival of die Saxons in Britain con- 
neded 1 W)\o cotiimanded ilie Saxons^ and wium did tliey land ? How 
did they treat ilie Britons ? What circumstance exposed the south 
Britons to the encroachments of their northern neighbours ? What 
did they do to free themselves for this evil ? How many warriors 
accompanied Heiigist and Horsa? How many kingdoms did the 
Saxons establish in Britain ? 

Distinguished Characters in Period //. 

Who were tfie distinguished characters of this period, and for wJtat 
wercthey eminent T 
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1 . What can you say of Lactantius ? ' 

2. Who was Ossian, and what is said of the poems that go by his 
name ? 

3. Where was Eusebius born, and when did he die ? By whom 
"was he opposed, and in what was he greatly versed ? 

4. When was Julian elevated to the throne ? What is said of him ? 

5. When did Claudian live, and what is said of his style ? 

6. Who was, St. Cbrysostom? In what respects did he show un- 
common abilities ? What is said of his works aind death 1 

7. Who was St. Augustine 7 What is said of bis writings, man- 
ner of life, and death T 

Miscellaneous Observations on Period II. 

1, How was the Christian religion advanced and corrupted during 
this period ? Who were some of its able and pious apologists ? De- 
scribe the. heresy which infested the church. What is said of the 
attacks of infidel philosophy during this period 1 When, did the sys- 
tem of penances arise? Where did this madness first show itself? 
la whose time did these devotees begin to associate together ? How 
came images to be introduced into churches ? 

:2. Relate some particulars of the learning, taste, and genius of this 
period. 

3. Describe the northern' tribes that destroyed the Roman empir6 1 
What was the government of the Goths. 

4. What is said of the wealth and luxury of some of tlje Romans ? 

PERIOD III. 

For what is this period distiu^ished ? How far does this period 
extend ? How man)^ years does it include ? I^bw many itnportant 
events are found in this period ? Whai gate they ? When did the dark 
ages commence ? How long did they continue ? Where are the 
records of these times found f 

1. What/oUowedtiietakin^o/RonieBy Odoacer? When did this 
ecent occur 1 How long did Kome exist as an empire ? ~ Under whose 
reign did this event take place ? What treatment did Romulus re- 
ceive from Odoacer ? What was the cause of the ruin of tjie Roman 
empire' ? 

2. When did the reign of Tlieodoric the great commence ? How did 
he obtam the sovereignty of Italy 1 How long did the Herulian do- 
minion in Italy last ? Qf what nation was Theodoric, and from whom 
clid he Qbtain permission to attempt the recovery of Italy ? What is 
said of his reign ? ^ 

3. When were the Vandals dsfealed in Africa? Under wlwse 
ausmces teas tliis achieved ? What was the character of Belisarius, 
ana how was he treated by Justiuiah? Relate his successes in 
Afiica. ♦ 

4. By what ecent teas Uudu restored to the emmre 7 What is tJie date, 
of this event ? Into wlwse hands did Italy at length fall ? Who suc- 
ceeded in recovering Italy from the Romans 1 In what manner did 
Belisarius retake Rome ? Why was he called away ? Who was 
sent to prosecute the advantages gained over the Gothic forces X 
,What was the fate of Narses, and how did he avenge his injuries ? 

5. When did the Lombards coTiquer Italy 1 Haio long were th- 
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moMUr^ef it'f Who defeated their but ting? To what portioii of 
Italy have the Lombards f^iveu a permanent name ? Who was then- 
leader ? How long was he iiv snbduingltaly ? Between what king- 
doms was Italy unequally divided for WO years ? 

Dislxngmthed Characters in Period HI. 

Who toere the distingtashed charaeters of this intenxdf ondfor ichai 
weretheu eminent f 

1. Wnere and when did Proclus live 7 How didthe employ his 
acuteness and knowledge t 

S. Who was Boethius, and what is said of him t " 

. 3. When did Procopius flourish t What did he write 7 What is 
the character of this pn^rformance t 

4. What was Cassiodorus called f When and where was be bom t 
What mcNre can you say of him % 

5. What is said of Belisarius ? 

'Miscellaneous Observations on Period III. 

1. What is said of the majesty of the Roman empire, at this time ? 
In what manner had the civilized Rations been preparing for the doom 
which awaited them ? 

2. Give an account of the Arts and Sciences. When did the 
Latin tongue cease to be spoken in Italy t 

3. What is said of the extension or Christianity ? Did religious 
error and' corruption advance ? Describe the success of the Gospel 
in Britain. 

4. What is said of commerce in Europe ? What were the most 
adventurous voyages made at this time? How far did their know- 
ledge of the earth extend ? How was Venice founded ? What is 
said of i^ trade ? What of Genoa, Florence, and Pisa ? 

^ PERIOD IV. 

. CKTwhat is this the period ? How far does it extend ? What is the 
duration of thus period 1 How many principal events are included in 
Ms interval f What are they ? What is said of the light of science 
durmff this period t 

1. yniat occasioned thejiight of Mahomet ? When did it humpen 7 
In what manner did he vropagate his rdigym 1 Where was Bfaliomet 
born^ and what was nis parentage ami education! Describe the 
religion of which he was the author. How feu* did he extend his cou- 
cRiests and his religion ? When did he die ? Who were his imme- 
oiate successors) and what was the extent of the empire they erected! 
To whom is the name of Saracens or Moors givefri Who is the last 
of this race % ' 

2. When did the Saracens besiege Constantinople ? Did they meet 
viith success ? What mspired this army with singular enthusiasm ? 
By what were they dismayed, and compelled to relinquish the' enter- 
prise ? What was the re^ilt of the Saracen expedition ! 

3. When did Hte Saracens conquer Sptnn ? What became of die 
Goths who had lone been masters of the kingdom ? How did tiu Sa- 
racens and the Gotns become teniied ? Relate the particulars of this 
war. How long did the Moorish kingdom flourish in the south of 
Spain? Where was their seat of government? What was the 
reputation of the Moorish j&inces in arts and arms ? 
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4. When did CharUf Martel defeat (he Saraeeru ? What vouid 
jorobably heme been the situation of Europe but for this defeat ? Who 
^was Charles Maxlel ? Give an account of his engagement with the 
Saracens. To whom did he bequeath the government of France ? 
A^ho was Soon sole administrator ? What race of kings began with 
Him ? 

6. Wherif and by whom toas the kingdom of the Lombards in Italy 
t^ermimfted ? Mention the cause of the iiirar between Charlemagne 
suid I>esiderius. What was Ohariemagne declared by the Pope ? 

6. ' When did Irene assume the imperial power in the east ? By what 

■mecms did she assume it ? How long did she retain it ? Who was 

Irene ? How did she treat her son Constantine 7 Who was the 

cause of her banishment ? How did she earn a scanty subsistence 

in Lesbos ? > 

Distingmshed Characters in Period IV. 

Who were the distinguished characters of this period, and for what 
■were thai eminent ? , 

1 . What is it necessary to add to the character already given of 
Mahomet? 

^. What is said of Bede and his writings ? 

3. Whose son was Charles Martel ? Mention some of his exploits 
and the time of his death. 

4. When did John Damascenus flourish? What does Mosheim 
say of him ? 

Misceilaneous Obsertxxtions on Period IV. 

1. What is the state of the sciences and of arts at this era ? What 
was the conimon course of studies 7 

2. Give some account of the Feudal system. 

3. What is said of the empire of the east ? For what were the 
times remarkable ?, 

4. Did the Church partake of the degeneracy that prevailed? 
What is said of the ac<;[uisition of temporal authority bjr tne Popes T 
When did Mahometeuusm arise, and what was its object ? In wfiat 
manner did it spread ? In what part of the world dfid Christianity 
advance at this time ? 

PERIOD V. 

What may rfiis period be called ? What is its extent 1 What is 
its duration ? Iww many important events may be assigned to this 
period ? What a?% Hieu 7 With what was the increasing darkness 
of tlie times connected f • 

1 . At what time, and by whom was Charlemagne, crowned at Rome ? 
Did he restore the Roman empire to its farmer prosperity ? Whcd was 
the probable cause 7 Relate the manner of Cnarleraagne's becoming 
emperor. H^w did the new empire subsist under his successors ? 

2. When was the Saxon Heptarchy united 7 'Wlien did the kingdom 
of England properly pommence 7 How manij separate sovereignties 
became muted 7 What causes nearly extiimiished the royal families 
of the Saxon Heptarchy ? Who was left sole descendfant of the 
Saxon kings ? What did this circumstance excite him to attempt ? 

3. Wlien were the Dams defeated by Alfred 7 What was the state 
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of liie kmgdoin wkfla AMred aaoended Uie, thraae 1 Why. ww In 
oblieed to retreat to an obscure part of the country ? What was Ui. 
final success? 

signalized ? Who was John Zimisces, and for what was he reman- 
able ? Relate the manner of his death. 

5. When did Wiliiamihe Conqueror hmd inBriUxm? Whatfcl- 
loiped his landing ? How had William, Duke of Normandy, ren- 
dered his nanke ilhistnoas T Why did Edward make him his heir? 
•Relate the particulars of the war between William and Harold. ' 

Distmgttuked Characters m Period V. 

Who were the distinguished Characters of this interval, Ofidjbr tohat 
vere they eminent f 

1. In what respects was the character of Chariemagne illustrious 1 
In what was he wanting, and when did he die ? 

2. Who was Photius. and what is said of his.leanunff and wiitiacs 7 
When did be die ? 

3. When was Alfred bom ? MThat was his character? Howloi^ 
did he reign, and how was he estimated by his subjects ? 

4. What is said of Aviceima? 

5. When did Suidas flourish, and of what is he the author ? ' 

« Miscellaneous Observations on Period V. 

1. What was the state of literature, science, and taste, during this 
period I? Describe the ignorance of the times. Who endeavoured 
to dispel this darkness ? Can you account for such a stale of things ? 
What nation was the only exception to the ignorance of the times ? 
Which was the most enlightenea country in Europe? 

2. What was the stale of the mediamc and &ae arts? Was music 
cultivated ? What can you say of Uie Gothic Architecture ? Were 
Inns known in Europe ? What is said of the art of war ? 

3. What^was the state of comvkerce, navigation^ and manufactures? 
' 4. (irivo ^me acc(^t of the laws and manners of the northern 

naik>us. To what may the practice of duelling be tracedt 

5. What was the state of the church ? What is said of all ranks 
of clergy ? How was the separation betw«ien the GredL and Latin 
church brought about ? Were there any s^poetasies to the Saracen 
i-eligion ? Among what nations wa? the Gospel isisseminated ? 

PXRIOD VI. 

What may this period be called ? What is its extent ? How many 
years does it embrace ? How many principal events dofx this period 
present ? Wliat are they ? What were the peculiar characjjeristics of 
this period ? 

1. What is Hie date of the Crusades ? What were ifu Crusades? 
What was tJieir success? Who were the Turks ? How did Pales- 
tine come under their sway ? Who led the first crusade, and what 
was its success? What did the army under Godfi*ef accomplish ? 
What became of the two succeeding crusades? Who recovered 
Palestine from the Christians ? ' What is said of the fortune of Rich* 
arcl I. of England ? Against whom was the fourth crusade directed ? 
What was the object and result of the fifth <^usade ? 

2. W}iendid£ing John sign the Magna Oiarta? What waslht 



cTiuflcn wlMch ixhiffdtfe baraqsti) cbmaiid.a charter froin the Idn^. 
When waa it sj|Plf4i a]i4.wtali e4'e0 had it on English ltl>eri^ t . 

naU? What became of the but of iht CaUphs? What was the 
character of the UDer Oriiphs t IteUtA^itissaidQf Most^sem. 

4. WhmUdthe.Grtekt.refonar ConiUaUinopU? By whom, and 
ho»Umg.hadUbemKhdi^im^ctgii^^ fyih^timoitimef where md the 
Cfreek empero n rethti Wha^r ckot^iscribed the Lfatin empire of 
Coostantmople? Whp wa^ thei.fint einperor among the. conquerors 
of Constantinople ? Who was the lasli Hi^^nr was the city taMn, 
and wEhat became of thetc emperor f 

5* WhmdidihiMb^ Tar^am eon^plek the amguett of, China? 
Who had tid(fugaftdia fimtiderabU portun of «( h^ore f What na- 
tions did Gengiwan overnm ? Who were the last sovereigns of the 
mneteenth dYMtj of Chineaa evupeinn ? Hpw did Kublay goveni 
China? V^ ate tbenoesaiitemperpn of China? 

6. Whai/eatiiid JymkmWaUacejmformf Whrndidheper- 
farm it ^ What look plaee between him and the JW^ at Sterling 7 
What <fid Edward I. «ir Et^and oblige the king ^ Scotland to <k) ? 
What it said of the evploitsD^WaHe^ aQ4 the manner of his death ? 



Chopofiten cB Period. VI. 

\fnu> weretkt iittie^pMfBdtkmicUrp rf,thf^ 
thnfremaHkable? 

1. WhowpsAbd«inl.aiid^ivliat|aM«dof.^m? 

2. WhowasWaherdeMflpefi^saidwheBdidheftMirish? In what 
language did he wpte T Eof whajt are b^- verses still admired ? 

3. During what space of tmie did dengiskan subdae the greater 
part of Asia? Whea dkl be live f Vorwhatwasbefamoosl 

4. When did Bfatthew Paris ikMirish? What did he can^Mse ? 

5. Who was Roger Bacon, and when waahe bom? What is said 
of him? 



1. By wh^ is th^ characteristic- ignoraiioe.ef this periocC^ia part 
relieved? What ii said of the baiharism and. igaoraaoa of the 
schools? When did Kmght-enrantry attain its haight ? 

2. What was the stale cC'«Omaieroe and maaii&etures at this time 7 
What was the .lei^ive of the Ha^selowat ? When, waa/tha wooUea 
mahnfactufe m EagiMd BMidi eDCOunifedby 4h^ 

3. WhatwastheitaleofreUgionl^ Byvrtknuwaaithe inqpiisilieD. 
establithed^andfcrwhatjMlipoeeY Hefwwaa.thereligieua spirit of 
the times mani^Mted? where was Christianity. propagated? By 
whose orders were nidble nMMUM taken to enfcroe Gnristianit/upon 
the Ftvaiiaiis and.Ufqn^J 

rsBi^p TII. 

What is tWaatwwtfjfcV^jperiod ? Wha^4s-thftest«)itiof4hi^|)eria4? 
How. many yean dees. il.iMMel HvfPiinaffy Mpantart eoeate. are 
mieidiUmed hi thb fefhdt mu$^.mtmt How kmg did/the d«H;k 
ages continue? What diqieM t^ opiil^MW.whi^ 
Imsg over the mnl nd mofv ^^ 7 
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1. How WM» the Gf^ enmire ajfei^ by 0ulrur^ When dad 
they found their empire f WhowtutheJintSuUan? Who Were the 
Ij[ii08 and Turks 1 Where had they established themselves f What 
is said of their conquests? What prevented their subvertuig' the 
Greek empire at an earlier period 1 

2. What eave rise to the etoiss republic f When did this eoatt lake 
place ? Under what name was Switzerland known to the Romans ? 
What is said of Willialm Tell ? How many cantons first combined 
to assert their fteedom ? How many men defended the pass of Mor- 
gute affainst the Austrians ? When did this e^ent- take place ? How 
many battles did their liberty cost them ? 

3. When toas the battle of Poictiers T Who gained it, and vshat 
happened to John, kw of France f What toas ^ size of the French 
army ? What were the acquisitions of Edwardl III. in France ? Who 
was the black prince, and what is said of liim 1 - 

4. l^^ien did the schism of the double popes b^gin f How long did 
it continue ? From what arose so singular a slate ofUm^f Give 
some account of this occurrence. Who was tried ana burnt for 
heresyat this time 1 

5. When did Tamerlane take Be^'azet prisoner ? Of what beUde 
was this the result f How many men fought in ^Us batiU 7 Who was 
Bajazet % What was he intending to &if when attacked by Tamer- 
lane ? What is said of Tamerlane ? What became of Bajazet ? 

6. When did the French recofoer from the Et^Hsh powtr^? How 
was this change eJfecUd 1 Under what king did the English reach the 
pjeriod of their triumphs in France ? What French king carried on 
the war successftilly ? Give an account of Joan of ^rc. 

Distinguished Characters in Period VXT. , 

Who were the distinguished chBtraders of this inlerml, wnjdjcr what 
were they eminent 7 

1. What is said of Dante ? 

2. For what was Petrarch eminent, and whom did he render famous 
by his poetry ? When did he die 7 

3. Of what was Wicklifie the father 7 What is said of his charac- 
ter, and when did he die 7 

4. When was Froissart born 7. What is his chief work 7 What 
was his style of writing 7 • 

5. When did Gower Hve 7 For what wds he eminent 7 What is 
his principal production as a poet 7 . ^ 

6. Who was Chaucer, and when was he bom? How does he 
compare with the other English poels 7 Wliieh is the most consider- 
able of his works 7 When did be die, and where was he buried ? 

Miscellifneous Observations on Periiod VU, 

1. What is said of Poetry during these ages 7 What of classtcel 
leaming? . 

2. What were i^me of thle ^reat inventions of diis era 7 What 
were the effects of these inventions 7 When dfidthe Rngfiah first use 
fire arms 7 How did the concKtion of society and the arts compare 
with modem times 7 What can you say of the houses of Es^paod 
and France 7 What of pnbhc robbing- 7 

3. Give an account of the trade ana-nianufti«tures of Europe. 



4. In what part of tlM world did Cfarutiaohy dsdine 1 What re- 
rifirion was suMtitutfed for it 1 .Was this sdU the profened reli^oB of 
ConstatitiiKq;^ 1 Id what way were the Pagans in the n(»th of Eu- 
rope cottv^ted to the fidth? Wlio were compelled to embrace 
Christianity t 

PERIOD Yin. 

What is this period called ? What is the extent of it ? How many 
years does it inbhidef Jio» moity princqud events are mentioned vi 
this period f What art they f What is said of the revolution of hu* 
maiii affairs, and the light of learning during this period ? What 
gave a spring to human enterprize ? 

1. H'Aaf jnrf an omI <o ^ aistem emjmv^lAtfiioniaiM? How 
long had it subsisted? Whowastheisader of the Turks on this occa- 
sion ? Who was the last Empemr of the East? What was tie 
extent of his duninioins.? Why did not Constantinople become sooner 
the seat of the Ottoman power 7 What preparations did the inhabit- 
ants make fcr its defence? How was the city assailed ? What 
became of the imi>erial edifices and churches ? What privilege, w^s 
allowed the Chrimans 7 ' 

2. What «MU Ae efict of the union of the houses of York and Lan 
caster? What hxd long oppressed the kingdom.? Bow did Henry 

Vn, unite the rights of both f amities ? How did Bichard, duke of 
Gloucester, obtam possession of the throne 7 W^o was Henry, eari 
of Richmond, and how did he avenge the atrocious conduct oi Rich 
ard 7 What was the result of the battle of Bosworth 7 

3. When did CUtlumbus discover the continent of America? What 
did he discover previouslu to this? Of what importance was the diaco^ 
very of Amenoa ? Who was Christc^her Columbus 7 What was 
his character 7 For what purpose did he apply to several £un^aii 
courts ? Who did he engage in his favour 7 Under whose patron- 
age did he sail, and how was he ^mished for the vo3rage 7 Relate 
the events of this voyace. When did this occur 7 Describe the two 
succMding voyages. Who followed in his track, and of whstt did he 
rob him 7 

4. When and where did the reformation m religion begin? Whai 
toas its prioress? How did tt ajfsct pagjacy? Who was Martin 
Luther 7 Wnat aroused his indignation asninst the Catholic religion 7 
Where did he find willing^ hearers? What efleiA had persecutiim 
upon him, and what was his conduct at Worms 7 What is said of the 
eflect of die reformation on Saxony and Switzeriand 7 What other 
countries soon embraced the reformed religion? What were those 
called who embraced the reformed religion 1 What aided the refor- 
mation 7 

. a. What is said of Charles/and his abdication? When and to 
whom did he resign liis dominions? What btcasne o/ him? Over 
what countries did Charles extend Iris sway 7 Whj^ did be re«gii the 
burden of government 7 What did he reserve to himself 7 

6. When did tlu republic of ttoUandcomsnence? What forced the 
states to unite? How many frooinces were concerned in Ais measure? 
Why did Philip establish the Inqnisitioa? What was the conse- 
quence 7 Why did not all the provmces agree to form a confederated 
republic 7 What was agreed by the treaty 7 Who was elected 
S^tbolder? What duties did this title include 7 
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» 
1. HonoisUntt^ioradtrof Queen Elisabeth €0ecttd byheramduet 
Unoards Mnay ? When and how was Mary deprioed of her Ufe 7 
How did Elizabeth regard Maiy? By what means were Mair^s 
misfortunes brought upon her 1 Give an account of her history after 
her arrival in England. 

Diaingtdshtd Characters in Period VIZI. 

Who vfere the diaitngmshed chartteters of Ods period, utd JTar what 
noere Ihey eminent ? * 

1. In what manner did Ck>lumbus close his days ? What was the 
cause of it ? When did he die ? 

2. Of what did Raphael have the charge of building 1 When was 
ho bom, and when did he die t What is his rank among modem 
painters ? 

3. In what^ besides paintin? ^ did Michael Aogelo exc^ t Mention 
the time of his birth and death. In what was m superior to all other 
men ? What is the most celebrated of his works 1 In what did he 
surpass aJI the moderns ? 

4. When and where was Erasmus bom 1 For what are several 
countries indebted to him ? In what has he excelled the modems ? 
When did he die? ^ * 

6. When and where was Giperaicus bora ? What great discoven* 
did he make, and why did he keep it secret 1 Mention the cause anH 
time of his death. 

6. When and where was Luther bora ? What more is said of him 1 
-7. What is said of the birth and death of Calvin? What was his 
character as a man and a writer ? 

8. When did Tasso die Y What is said of his life and writings 1 

ARscdlaneous Observations on Period VIII. / 

1. What is said of literature and classical learning at the com- 
mencement of this period ? What difiused a taste for polite litera- 
ture throughput the west ? What is said of the dramati<^ compositious 
of this era ? Where was Lyric poetry cultivated, and who excelled 
in this department? Did science and philosophy keep pace with 
literature / By whom was the dominion whicn Aristotle had long 
retained over the human mind broken ? 
* 2. What is said of the fine arts in the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries ? 
What countries were distinguished in the art of painting ? Where 
were the most eminent schools ? 

3. Wh^t cause gave a great impulse to commerce and manufac- 
tures ? What places were particularly distinguished for commerce ? 
What^was the fate of the Venetians in this respect? How did they 
attempt to interrupt the commerce of Portugal i Were they success- 
ful in their attempts ? What had a favourabte effect on the Britisli 
commerce ? Wno gave liberal encouragement to trade and manu- 
factures? 

4. What changed the face of the Christian world during this pe- 
riod? Why was not Christiaiiity extensively propagated ? What 
efforts did the Protestant princes make in uiis great enterprise ? Why 
was the society of Jesuits established ? Who was the most cmineat 
among this order of men ? 
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PERIOD II. 

What is this period called ? 5^hat is the extent of it t How many 
years does it include 7 How many prisndpal events cart noticed in ifns 
period ? What are they 7 What is said of the efforts of the human 
mind during this period? What of the important events?. What 
does Voltaire say of the historical works of the 17th century t 

1. What is the date of the edict of Ncattes ? What was the charac' 
ter of this edict! What is said of Heniy. and the cause of his 
granting this edict? By whom was it revoKed ? What has, since 
been the state of the protestants in France ? • ' * / 

2. When toere permanent English settlements mad^ in North Ameri' 
ca? Which teas the frst settlement? Which teas theneai? Of what 
imporiance are they ? Who made the first attempt to colonize North 
America ? Was this attempt successful ? Give an account of the 
settlement of Virginia. When did the English puritans arrive in 
New England ? Why had they previously fed to Holland t 

3. When did the Protestant princes unite against the emperor of €fer' 
many? To whose in/btence toas this Jum^ion owing ? What was Us 
obfect ?^ Give some account of the war between the protestant princes 
and Ferdinand. What effect was produced upon the protestant inter- 
est in Germany? Where was Gustavus, kmg of Sweden, slain? 
What laid the foundation of the fixture prosperity of the German em< 
pire? 

4. When did the Tartars revokoionixe Ohina ? Give an account, of 
this event. HoWr^many of the descendants of Geneiskan reigned ni 
China? What was the cause of their expulsion? How long did 
their own princes possess the throne after this event ? Give an ac- 
count of the death of the emperor and his family. What is said of 
the last and present emperor ? 

5. When was monarchy restored in England ? How was it recdted 
by the nation t Horn long was the royal power suspended? Who 
usurped the supreme authority ? What was the occasion of' the civil 
war between Gharies and his people ? What was the consequence to 
Charles ? How long did the republican form of government exist ? 
How was the power wrested firom parliament ? Under what title did 
Cromwell assume the fiupreme authority? By what means, and 
when, was Charles H. restored ? 

6. What is the date of the league of Augsburgh ? Who brought it 
about f What wot a corisequence of this measure ? What was the 
character of Louis XIV. ? Give some account of his successes. 
What obliged him to conclude the peace oCRyswick ? What is the 
date of this event 7 . 

7^ What was th^ejfiect of Mxrlborough^s successes in JFhmee? Where 
did Marlborough first distinguish himself? Who was associated with 
him ? What was the object of declano^ war against France apd 
Spain ? In what respects had the allies me advantaffe ? What was 
their success 7 What was the conduct of Louis 7 1^ whom was the 
peace favourable 7 

8. By whom^and when was the battle of PuUowa fought ? What 
was its effect ? What was tlie character of Charles XU. of Sweden 7 
Mention the principal events in his history. 



Dutmgm$hiedawaeUnim Period UC, 

Who toot the dutmguiOifed ehmveUn of Out period, mtd wh^ 
were tneu ttiuitenij 

1. Wten and yfrhmtt ir^ CtttKlto bbhiT Whut tipcgtid him to die 
■uaiceorUieliiqiiisitMMif Whaidttdtlieyobfilpelttm to4ib,aadwliea 
did he die? 

2. When wm Shakspeai^ hUrA, vaA fitei did hii die? What ii 
the diaracter 6t bis plajrs ? 

3. WhM and whei« Vtti Cervantes boln ? What is his surname T 
What is said of hi* hiatoiy ? What ii his itemortal woit, ttd what 
u its coaracter ? 

A MeotioB the tiaia €f ^ birth and daath ef Baeoii; What was 
hb character ? 

5. For what wai QhititM hnrfiieM ? What are his chief works? 
When and wh«r» was he bohi; imd Wh«ift did he die T 

6. In what did Pascal eical ? At what tiiiies did his iMrth and 
death lake tilac^ What did he Write ? 

7. What is saidV the birth and death of Mihon? What poem 
has immortalised hhi niutie ? What more can 3^011 say of him ? 

8. When and where was GomeiUe bom? What ia mid of his 
worics ? 

9. What was tlie trharactet* of Drydeh, as a man aaKl a wtiterl 
Mention tlie time of his birth and death. 

10. By what did Locke acquire immortality ? Whe* did he live ? 

11. For what was Leibnitt emineat? WheD wai he boni, aad 
when did he die ? ^ 

Mtaedl/meeue 0&sen»iioMt on'Period JX, 

1. What is said of sdeaea, Uleramre^ >mid philoeophy^ tfarinr this 
period ? What parUcuIarly of philosophy ? Was tlkia period £sliB> 
fished for cenius and leatnidg^ ? 1 

2. What IS said of the fine arts? Who in^reaied the artore^giav- 
rn^ on Messmtinlo,- and by what is it charadetiaed ? Were these apy 
inventions eoanected witn sdence and tiie meehaoie arts, during tliis 
period 7 

9. What is said «f the spiHt of cenuMroe and naviptioa f Wh« 
were the circanmaviMtoil of tile globe dwring this era ? 

4. What did tha X^athcrfics do Air 4be samd of t^efar reficievl 
What was done by the Puritans who sattlatf in New Eqgimid f To 
*what part of tiie woild wece the rafigien^ eflarts of tb6 Duteh di- 

ncledf? 

What is thii period called? Wh«t is it« exteatf How maagr 
y^ars are inchided ia this period? Hoio wiamim^portaiii eoertte are 
meftfJMKd^lMff period/ Whalearelhaff Why, are the Events of 
this period sininilarW ifflportaiit ? What may be eatoected in fittuie ? 

\. WheHdUi1htdeeaiofChaarU»Xn,axwrf What emetqiientet 
resulted from it ? Hew did he die? How did Cfaarfes become en- 
gwf»A in A war with the kiiig of Denmark ? Ift wfaet^proieet did 
Charles and the Ctar of Russia unite ? What del^ated it f What 
has Charles been called ? WhattieratheoOnsei^ueaeesof thidteth 
of Chadeslo the future sovereignsof -Sweden? ' 
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2. JVhen did Kouli Kan conquer the Mogul empire ? Wat it an 
' entire conqueH 7 What is said concerning his taking Delhi ? What 

thmiie bad Kouli Kan usurped previously to his taking India 7 When 
did this event occur, and wno 4iad reigned in Persia before this time ? 
Mention some of the particulars of his invasion of India. What did 
he attempt to do on his return ? How did he die ? 

3. When did Russia, Austria, and FSxtrice confederate against Ere- 
derick the Great ? How did Frederick mainiain his, grouim ? What 
was the charantei' of this tcar^ and what is it called 7 How had Fre- 
derick manifested his ambition? What was the final result of his 
war with the confederacy 1 

4. When, and by what powers, was Poland dismemJbered 7 What is 
the character of that act 7 Who is said to have Jt^een the prime mover 
in this measure ?. lu what situation was Stanislaus Augustus placed 
wcth regard to Russia? To what did this oblige him to assent? 
How and when did Russia, Prussia, and Austria complete their crime ? 
Why did Alexander assume tlir title of king of 'Poland ? 

5. WJien did the United States of America declare their independence 7 
What forced tJtem to tliis act 7 By whom was it passed, and how was 

it supported by the people 7 How wasrit at length received by the nations 
of Europe 7 To what did the causes of disagreement between the 
■ Colonies and Great Britain relate ? When and where was the first 
blood spih ? Who was Commander in Chief of the American fc»t:es ? 
What IS said of him ? What European nation first acknowledged 
the independence of tlie United States ? When did his Britaimic 
Majesty conclude a treaty of peace ? .When was the government of 
the United States organized I Who was the first President ? What 
has been- the state of the country since ? 

• 6. Whxxt was a signal event tn the French revolution 7 When was 
Zjouis executed 7 What followed his execution 7 ' On what basis was 
the new constitution of France formed, and why was it established ? 
What was the conduct of the king ? WhatVas the external and in- 
ternal state of France ? By whom was a new government afterwards 
settjed ? Why was the executive power vested in the hsuids of Con- 
suls ? Who was at the head of the natioh under the title of Fh*st 
Consul ? How and when did he force the Austrians to conclude the 
treaty of LunevilleJ? What treaty restored peace to Europe ? 

7. When u)as Napoleon crowned emperor of France 7 When king 
\f Italy 7 What were tlie consequences of this and cth& manifestations 
of his ambition 7 What teas his success 7 How Ion? did the peace 
of Amiens continue ? With what view did Great Britain, Russia, 
and Austria confederate against the French emperor ? Where were 
the English successful ? Mention the successes of Bonaparte, and 
the countries of which he wiis master. Of what countries did he 
make his broth^v kings? What was the result of his attack on 
Spain? 

8. ^Hw burnt Moscow 7 What effect did it produce on the French 7 

When did it take place 7 What was the first steb of the downfall of 

Napoleon ? To what alternative were the French reduced afler the 

fuming of Moscow ? Which did they choose, and what were the 

jCpnseauoQces ? 

9. What effect did the battle of Waterloo produce7 When was U 
fou^hJt, f nliat forces were engaged, tma who commanded Xft«m t 
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What followed the disasters of the campaign in 1^2 ? What battle 
did fionaparte K)se ? In what manner was France attacked 7 What 
was the conduct of Bonaparte, and who was placed on the throne of 
France ? How was he received by the army on entering France ? 
What was the. consequence 't Who was' again placed on the throne 
of France, and what became of Bonaparte ? \V iiat has since been 
the state of Europe ? 

Distingitislud Chatracters in Period ^. ' 

Who were the distiTtgi^shed characters of thifintervalf and for vjhat 
toere they eniineiU^? 

1 . When and where v&as Marlborough bom ? What more is said 
of him 7 

2. In what kind of writiiig was Addison most distinguished f What 
is a monument of his genius 1 What was his character in civil life 7 

* Mention the time of his'birtb and death. 

3. When was Newton born, and' wHen did he die ? In what sd- 
ences did he make 'discoveries ? What arc his grcatest works ? 

4. Wh^ was Pope born, and when did be die ? What is said of 
his discernment and judgment ? By what is his poetry characteriased ? 

^ 6. To what was Linnaeus eminently devoted ? What did it prompt 
, him to do? Ofwh^twas he.profe^or in the University of Upsal, 
and when did he <fe 2- ji .^ 

G. What is said of (^Slmftm as a statesman and orator t Mention 
the time of his birth and death ? 

7. When and where was Johpson bom ? What works prove his 
genius and enwition^ What is said of his life and temperament 1 

8. When aid where was Franklin born ? What was his trade 7 
How did his name become known ? How did he serve, his country, 
and when did t» die ? 

9. Of what State was Washington a native, and wheft was ho 
bom ? When did he die ? What was his public and private charac- 
ter? 

10. By what was Cowper distinguished ? In what did he particu- 
laily excel ? What was his character 1 What was the cause of his 
death, and when did it occur ? 

11. Who was the father of Madame de Stael ? Where was she 
bora, and when did she die 7 What more can you say of her 7 ^ 

12. When and where was Napoleori bom 7 What raised him to 
di^ throne of France ? How ana when did he die 7 

MiecellanecMs Observations on Period X. 

1. What is the literary and i^cientific character of this age, as com- 
pared with the former? What is said of discoveries? What of 
chemistry, mineralogy, electricity, fcc. 

. 2. With what success have the fine arts been cultivated? Who 
excelled in painting, and who in sculpture 7 

3. How have the mechanic arts flourished 7 What is the amount 
■ of Steam power used in England 7 

4. What advances have been made in commerce and navigation 7 
How many armed vessels has Great Britain, and what is said of her 
power on the ocean 7 What has given the United States of America 
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rousiderable imporAnce among the nations ? What forms an era in 
Lbe history of navigation ? Who first made the application? 

5. What has particularly marked the period under review ? What 
forms an era in the history of the political world ? What will proba- 
bly be the consequence ol ,the independence of the American States? 
-\\ hat- nations have been unhappy in their efforts to recover their 
liberty.? What one is still makmg efforts for this purpose ? What 
are Irce? 

G. What has b^eu tlie progress of Christiemit}', particularly the last 
l!iii-ty years ? 



Wiottn tot lEbntatlon. 



The following Works for Education are particularly 

recommended to Vie. notice of the puhHCf as valitahle improtxmerUs, cal- 
t'ldided to lessen the labour both of learning and teaching, and at ^ 
same time to make more tliorough and practical schoUa's. 

I. OUTLINES OF MODEftlt GEOGRAPHY, 

on a new plan, carefully adapted ^tu Youth, with numerous Engravings of 
C Utics, Manners, Costumes, and Curiosities ; accompanied by an Atlas. By 
Kev. C. A. Goodrich. >■- 

^fCf ^Ai« iDork is recommended by its neatness and cheap^ess^ and while 
it lightens the task of both teacher atidpupilj il cannot fail to communicate 
mure durable imprcjisiojis^ and a more complete knowledge of Qeograpify 
than the systems in common use. 

II. A LARGE MAP OF THE WORLD IN 

OITTLINE, to be filled up by the Student in Geography. 
■jCf This would be ust^vl in every school. 

HI. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

( }? AMERICA, on a plan adapted to the capixcity of Youth, and designed to 
iii.i tliK iMCMnory by systematic arrangomeat and interesting associations, 
i ! iwsf rated liy engravings. By Rev. Charles A. Goodrich. 

This work has pass ea through fifteen editions — it has a wyler eircula- 
t •Dii than any other History of the United States^ and^ for the purposes vt 
rt'uratioa. is admitted to be superior to any other. It is introduced into ths 
Jiistoii High School, Li recommended by most of the School Committees in 
.\hi!i.<achu:tetts^ and is established in many of the first Seminaries in the 
rvuafry. If any additional proof of its superiority were needed, it isfar- 
■tti.-ihed by the late voluntary opinion of Rev. Joseph Emerson^ who is so 
zoc.ll kuoicn (IS a teacher, and which is as follows : 

'■ By using it 'the last season, the high opinion which I had formed of its 
\v<irth was confirmed and raised. The author is uncommonW happy in his 
arriLiigcmenc of facts; in presenting a simple, concise, and luminous view 
of a subject, which in its nature is peculiarly complex and intricate : in di> 
viding the whole time into eleven periods ; in tracmg causes and effects ; in 
publishing the principal and subordinate parts of the work in types of dif- 
ferent sizes ; and in preseilting redectiuus for the bonefit of the youthful 
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mind. Th* ityle if MMiy, neat, nmarkably penpieaoiu, and ■oited to im* 
prove the taste of the learner. On theie aoecvnte, this little compend ap> 
pean peculiarly adapted to the use at tcbooli. Soon may the li^ht fron 
every windoyv u every ichool-hooie in our Ian ehine upon its pages ! ". 

IV. A GRAMMAR OF CHEMISTRY, adapted 

to the use of Schools and Private Students, by familiar illustrations and 
experiments. By J. L. Comstock, H. D, With numerous engravings <» 
Wood. Second edition. ' , 

^^ This ¥>ork is introdnesd into WaskingUfn College^ Hartford ; the 
Gardner Lyceum^ Maine ; several Jleademies in MassachnseUs ; and the 
principal seminaries tkrongkout tks eoutUry. Revietes if it, reecmmend- 
ing it in the higheat tsrms^ may kefvumd in SiUimaii^s Jimsrican Journal 
of Science, and the American Jonrnal cf Education. 

V. AN OUTLINE OF BIBLE HISTORY, with 

notes and observations, adapted to the minds of youth, with 90 engravinga, 
for Sabbath and other Schools. By £ev. C. A« Goodrich. Sec<Hid edition. 

' VL BLAIR'S OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY 

OF ANCIENT CTREECE, embracing iu Geography, Mythology, and Ao- 
tiquitifts ; illustrated by a Map, and numerous Engravings. 
. i]C!^ This work is just published^ and is thought to be one of the most in- 
tertsting of the series, 

VII. A CHART OF CHRONOLOGY, AN- 

CIENT AND MODERN, on a new plan, adapted to Blair's Outlines of 
Chronuloery, Ancient and Modern. 

{j;^ Thts Chart is very simple ; it exhibits at one view the freat Epochs 
of Chronology — the principal events in E[istorY--the Illustrtous Persons 
of the several ages^ ^c, ^e. It may be all committed to, momory at a feto 
li^ssonsj and mil effectually , rivet the great outlines of History on the 
memory of the pupil. It is well adapted to Schools. 

VIII. ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY, adapt- 

ed to the use of Seminaries and Private Students. Illustrated by cuts in- 
serted in the text. 1 vol. 8vo. ^ 

IX. BLAIR'S OUTI^INES OF . ANCIENT 

HISTORY, on the plan of the Chronoloey. 

(^ This work will be shortly published with the Modem History^ £c< 
^lesiastieal History ^ History qf France^ England, ^c 
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